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HALF-YEARLY JOINT REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF 
FACTORIES. 


Factory Inspector's Office, 
| a 10, Whitehall, 
London, S.W., 23rd Feb. 1869. 
SIR, i S| i 
We have the honour to transmit herewith our reports 
for the six months ended the 31st October 1868. 

B yPe subjects to which our attention has been specially 
drawn are treated of at length in these reports; and we 
believe that our proceedings in reference to the administration’ 
of the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, have been ag 


_ uniform as practicable under the varied circumstances of our 


different districts. 3 | 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, |” 

Your obedient servants, 

ALEX, REDGRAVE... | 

Rosr. BAKER. | 


The Right Fon, 
HI, A. Bruce, M.P., 


Ge.) Gen ose: 
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Joint APPENDIX, — 


Summary of the Total Number of Informations and Convictions and the Amount 
of Penalties and Costs in the Districts of the Inspectors during the Six Months — 


ended the 3lst of October 1868. 
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The total amount of fines inflicted, £196 15s. 
The total amount of costs, £123 18s, 3d. 
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Har YEARLY Report of ALEXANDER REDGRAVE, Esq., 
for the six months ended the 31st of October 1868. 


Factory Inspectors’ Office, 10, Whitehall, 
SIR, London, S.W., 31st January 1868. 

I HAVE to report to you a continuance of the obser-_ 
vance of the factory regulations throughout my district 
during the period embraced by this Report. 

It has been most gratifying to find how steadily the good 
feeling and co-operation is increasing in every class of 
Pork: how readily the factory regulations are observed, 
and how few the instances are in which it has been 
necessary to prosecute. 

The appendix, as usual, contains the names of the persons 
summoned, and of which the following is a summary :-— 
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There were thus only 20 manufacturers in the whole of 
my district against whom I felt myself called upon to take 
leeal proceedings, and these 20 persons are distributed in 
the following proportions in the different classes of works :— 

There are in my district 5396 occupiers of factories under 
the Acts of 1833 and 1844, and only 16 of these have been 
prosecuted during the entire half year; of 174 occupiers of 
Printworks, only one; of 726 occupiers of bleaching, dyeing, 
aud finishing works only one; of 264 occupiers of lace 
factories, none: of 1176 occupiers under the Act of 1864, 
none; and of the 7580 occupiers of works under the Act of 
1867, only three ; and one of these latter cases, Messrs. Pal- 
mer and Co., of the Jarrow works, was for the purpose of 
obtaining the opinion of the Court of Queen’s Bench upon a 
point of law. 

There has been a much larger number of accidents 


reported from works under the Acts of 1867 than in the 
bas ; 
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previous half-year, owing to the regulations having become 
better known and more attended to. The following is a 
list of the kinds of works in which the accidents occurred :— 





Cotton factories : apebbi 
Machine and engineers’ shops - 5138 
Tron mills - - =) pthO5 
Shipbuilding os - - 202 
Woollen mills - - 194 
Foundries - E = 157 
Flax mills - - a £80 
Worsted mills ~ met Le 
Paper mills - - - 72 
Steel works - = a6 
Blast furnaces’ - < -r 146 
Chemical works . 45 
Carriage factories si yoiaes 129 
Bleaching and dyeing works - 23 
Silk factories - 19 
Printers and inl kuniet - - 18 
Glass factories - DS LG 
Mustard and starch factories sorely 
Other works = - - 90 

2,789 





I can only repeat what I have already stated in my last 
Report, that the large proportion of these Reports are useless. 
Of the 2,789 accidents above one half, 1,412, were not 
caused by machinery, and of the remainder a very great 
number were purely accidental. 

The Report of Mr. Walker, Assistant Inspector of 
Factories, Appendix No. 1, contains some very interest- 
ing observations upon the state of education in his. dis- 
trict. He alludes to the lamentable condition, educa- 
tionally, of the workers in the factories in Scotland, and 
he has compared that condition with what he found in 
the north of England. The figures which Mr. Walker 
gives are of very great significance in many important points 
of view; and in none more so, perhaps, than as showing the 
influence of the half-time system. Mr. Walker contrasts 
places in Scotland, where the half-time system barely has 
existence, with places in England where it has become 
ingrained with the habits of the people. The very high 
position in the comparison taken by Leeds, Rochdale, and 
Blackburn, proves what has been effected by the half-time 
system. In the last-named town the results are very 
remarkable; and there is, perhaps, no town in the kingdom 
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which is so essentially a halftime town as Blackburn. 
There are few works but cotton factories; nearly the only 
employment for children is the cotton manufacture, and thus 
we have the results of the half-time system when it is sup- 
ported and fostered alike by manufacturers, school managers, 
and operatives. While in Edinburgh only 46 per cent. of 
the children examined could read and write, the per-centage 
in Leeds was 67, in Rochdale 66, and in Blackburn 76. 

When I had to consider the arrangements which would 
be necessary for administering the Act of 1867 in the 
Metropolis, I was very fortunate in being able to place in 
London three very excellent Sub-Inspectors. So much was 
to be done by way of explanation to employers, many of whom 
only knew of a Factory Act as having referenee to cotton 
factories in Lancashire, and who comprehended with diff- 
culty its application to employments such as mantle-making, 
artificial flower making, the City warehouses, &c., that it 
was of the greatest importance that the administrators of 
the law should be men of great discretion, great evenness 
of temper, and patient in listening to objections; and the 
three gentlemen now superintending the Metropolis possess 
all these qualifications in a high degree. 

Mr. Henderson, who, in the beginning of 1868, had 
charge of all the Metropolis north of the Thames, and had 
to explain the Factory Regulations to all the trades in that 
part of London, has addressed to me the following Report 
of much interest, showing where the regulations still press 
upon some industries, and, what I think of considerable 
importance, that the modifications granted to certain trades 
by direct enactment have not been in excess of what the 
actual exigencies of the trades required. 

“ The application of legal restrictions and regulations to the 
dense population employed in the several trades and manufactures 
carried on in the Metropolis has been accompanied with some 
interesting and noteworthy circumstances. In December 1867 
you did me the honour to appoint me Sub-Inspector of the Cen- 
tral Metropolitan sub-division, which at that time included the 
county of Middlesex. During the greater portion of the year 
1868 1 was closely engaged in visiting and inspecting the 
numerous factories situated within that county and in the city of 
London to which the new law applied. The Factory Acts passed 
previous to the year 1864 included but a small number of people 
in London, and their influence was not felt to any appreciable 
extent. In that year they were extended to the manufactures 
of earthenware, of lucifer matches, of percussion caps, of cart- 
ridges, and to the employments of paper staining and of fustian 
cutting. Several hundreds of operatives additional were and 
continue to be engaged at these employments, but after all they 
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constitute but a small proportion of the large number engaged in 
the miscellaneous trades and occupations which continued to be 
carried on free of any legal restriction. 

“The Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, and the Workshops 
Regulation Act of the same year, introduced quite a new state of 
things. Doubtless, when their influence comes to be more fully 
felt, they will create an important change in the social and indus- 
trial condition of those who earn their bread in London by 
labouring from day to day. The trades and occupations embraced 
by the new Factory Act, which give employment to the largest 
numbers of people in the Metropolis, include, among others, the 
following : 

_ “Tron foundries, copper foundries, brass foundries, and other 
places in which the process of casting or founding metal is carried 
on: | 

“The manufacture, by aid of any mechanical power, of machi- 
nery, or of other articles of metal, or of india-rubber, or gutta- 
percha : 

“The manufactures of paper, glass, and tobacco, and the 
processes of letter-press printing and bookbinding. 

«The new Factory Act also applics to all premises, whether 
adjoining or separate, which constitute one trade establishment, 
and in which 50 or more persons are employed. Under this 
clause a large number of places in which an endless variety of 
manufactures are carried on are embraced. Among the most 
important are the large establishments in which wearing apparel 
of various descriptions is manufactured. 

“But little or no difficulty has been felt in applying the Factory 
Acts to the metal trades in London. In the iron and brass 
foundries, and in the machine shops, the employment of young 
persons is exceptional, and they are all but universally apprentices 
who are above 13 years of age. In the typefounding and 
sterotype-casting establishments, more especially in the former, 
it has been the practice to employ younger boys. Several of the 
processes carried on in these trades afford suitable employment 
for children. ‘To become quick and expert at the work, however, 
they require some training ; and as but few of them are appren- 
ticed to the trade, they are generally withdrawn from it by their 
parents at an early age and sent to other employments. Some 
typefounders have expressed a fear to me that they will have a 
difficulty in getting boys to suit them under these circumstances, 
particularly when the minimum age for a full-timer is raised to 
18, as it will be in July 1870. Any inconvenience that might be 
felt from this cause might be fairly and readily met in this trade 
by adopting the half-time system. So far as I can judge there 
does not appear to be any practical obstacle in the way. 

“The number of people employed in the county of Middlesex 
in the manufacture of articles made of india-rubber or of gutta- 
percha, or in the making of paper, or in glass blowing, is not great, 
and the application of the Factory Act to these branches of 
business has made no material alteration. in the mode of con- 
ducting them. 
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“Many females and young persons are employed in the manu- 
facture of tobacco and cigars. The average hours of work in 
this trade, as a rule, have been light, but occasionally irregular ; 
and, with the one-exception which I am about to explain, the 
enforcement of factory hours has caused no inconvenience. In 
the East end of London the manufacture of cigars is largely 
prosecuted by persons professing the Jewish religion, and before 
the Factory Act was applied to the cigar manufacture it was 
their common practice to employ females and young persons on 
Sunday mornings for a few hours. All Sunday work. of this 
kind is forbidden by the Factory Acts Extension Act, and although 
it is true that persons of the Jewish persuasion have the right 
to employ females and young persons on Saturday evenings from 
four till nine o’clock, yet Iam assured by many employers in the 
cigar trade that this modification is altogether ™valueless and 
insufficient. They tell me that it is not practicable for them to 
get such persons to work on Saturday, and as they break off from 
their week’s labour on Friday afternoon, the effect of the restric- 
tions now imposed upon their trade is to reduce the week’s work 
to four days and a half. Nor is this serious reduction in the 
hours of work the sole objection they make to the operation of 
the Act. They explain that if the girls and young persons 
engaged in cigar making were allowed to play from Friday after- 
noon till Monday morning each week they would be so stiff and 
clumsy in manipulating the tobacco on the latter day that the work 
they produced would be necessarily of a very inferior quality. 

“In the processes of letter-press printing and bookbinding a very 
large number of people are engaged within the limits of the 
subdivision of which J had the care in the year 1868. The appli- 
cation of the Factory Acts to these occupations has perhaps as 
seriously interfered with the old established order of things as 
any that. I could name. The modifications granted to book- 
binders under the Act, more especially the permission given 
them to employ females for seventy hours a week for a certain 
portion of the year, have no doubt removed many of the difficulties 
which the new regulations if adhered to to the letter, would have 
created. The excessive night work occasionally indulged in 
in this branch of business has been effectually checked, and many 
employers who are largely engaged in it express the opinion 
that they are now little inconvenienced by the application of 
the Act. The process of bookbinding, however, embraces within 
it the folding and. stitching of newspapers and periodicals ; and 
prior to last year this was done by females, who were generally 
employed at it for one or two nights a week. They were not 
engaged at the occupation during the day. Not unfrequently they — 
were married women, who in this way helped to eke out the 
weekly income of the family. The enforcement of the Act has 
resulted in the discharge of many such persons from employment. 
Some of the work is now done during the day, and in other cases 
folding machines have been introduced. 

“The various modifications granted: to letter- -press pein 
have also met to a large degree the particular exigencies of that 
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trade. In large establishments but little inconvenience hag 
been felt, and the Act may be conformed with in such places 
without any difficulty. Its application in some cases, perhaps in 
most, may have rendered the process of printing during the night 
a little more costly than it was before, but here, as in bookbinding, 
the introduction of improved machinery is dispensing with the 
employment of many of those who are forbidden to work during 
the night. The absolute and imperative nature of the restrictions 
imposed upon letter-press printers by the Factory Act is more 
grievously felt by those who are termed in the trade “ jobbing 
printers.” The latter may be numbered by the hundred in the 
district, and, as arule, they are smallemployers, frequently having 
not more than one or two boys in their establishment. In such 
offices it is not often that the young persons are employed con- 
tinuously for many consecutive hours, and they have generally 
many intervals of rest. The master however is frequently 
called upon suddenly to print a circular or a hand bill, and it is 
a very general subject of complaint in the trade that they are 
absolutely prevented from employing a boy after 8 pm. The 
Act does enable them to employ young persons of fourteen years 
of age during the night, but they must have as holidays both the 
day before and the day after such employment. To the “ jobbing ” 
printer this modification affords no relief, as he seldom or ever 
knows till within an hour or two of the close of the day’s work 
when he is likely to require a boy after 8 p.m. Many letter-press 
printers of this class have explained to me that they would be quite 
satisfied with some such modification of the Act in their favour 
as has been extended to bookbinders, and which would enable them 
occasionally to employ young persons an hour or two latter in the 
evening. From all I can learn it appears to have been the 
custom of the trade before the Factory Act was extended to it 
to do this, and to grant to the boys so employed, an equal interval 
of time at least, for leisure on the following day. 

The Factory ‘Acts Extension Act and the Wor ‘kshop Regulation 
Act affect more or less every handicraft pursued inthe Metropolis, 
and the miscellaneous establishments it has been my duty to inspect 
and report upon have been numerous and very varied in their 
character. From blacking and black lead, to perfumes and the most 
delicate essences, from pickles to pianos, from building bricks to 
artificial teeth, there are few manufactures of anything largely 
in demand which are unrepresented on my list.. To such miscel- 
janeous trades there has been little or no difficulty in adjusting 
the regulations enjoined by the Factory Act. Asa rule the 
average hours of work during the week are in these employments 
less than those fixed by law, and the modifications conceded by 
the Secretary of State have been found generally to meet the 
special exigencies of particular trades. 

“In the manufacture of wearing apparel of various kinds, and 
which furnishes employment to a very large proportion of the 
working people of London, the application of the new law has 
been productive of more chequered results. This is a trade, 
which, through nearly all its ramifications, is essentially what is 
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called a “season trade.” That is to say, those employed in it, 
whether it be the Hast-end slopworkers or the West-end 
fashionable milliners, are subject to great fluctuations, caused 
either by fashionable customs, or by other circumstances. For 
several months in each year they -have little or nothing 
to do; in others they are not unfrequently called upon to 
do too much. It has been in my experience a source of almost 
universal complaint on the part of ermoployers in this trade that the 
Factory Act makes no allowance to them for this state of things, 
for which it would be unreasonable to hold them responsible. They 
have very generally expressed to me their entire concurrence 
with the general tenor of the Factory Act, and they admit the 
necessity of some interference on the part of the Legisiature to 
prevent the continuance of proved abuses. Dut they “allege that 
they are seriously hampered and crippled in the conduct of their 
business by the hours of work being imperatively restricted 
within the same limits in their busy season as during the slack 
period of the year. ‘The inconveniences thus caused are more 
seriously felt by some in the trade than others. In the City and 
Eastern district the operatives are generally paid by piece-work, 
and their employers not unfrequently find that their increased 
energy and activity enables them to produce as much work in 10 
hours and a half as they beforetime spent 12 or 13 over ; but in 
Westend establishments employers have no such advantage. There 
the workpeople are paid for the most part fixed wages; a con- 
siderable number of them are boarded by their employers at a 
heavy cost; and the latter unhesitatingly assert that the restric- 
tions imposed upon them, in and out of season alike, will render 
their business unprofitable, and that they will be compelled to 
cause the workpeople to share in the loss. The abolition of the 
boarding system, and the reduction of all they employ to the 
position of day workers, is contemplated by many empioyers ; and 
their movement in this direction has seriously alarmed many who 
take a warm interest in the social welfare of the young women 
employed in such establishments. In the great majority of 
the millinery and dressmaking houses of the West-end, the 
comfort and health of the employees have, of late years more 
especially, been anxiously studied, and many employers have 
expended large sums of money in order to meet their various 
tastes and wants. The same accommodation could only be 
secured in private lodgings on payment of a rent which would 
be altogether out of proportion to the salary obtained. 

“ The facts thus briefly stated relative to the influence of the 
new law upon the young women employed in the West-end of 
London are amply confirmed by the lady superintendents of the 
various homes and institutions established for their benefit. Miss 
O’Neile, of the Home, 82, New Bond Street, while admitting 
that the Factory Act and the Workshops Regulation Aci have 
together proved very beneficial in suppressing the excessive 
hours of work formerly resorted to by many employers, is quite 
of opinion that, for the interests of the young women employed, 


some modification should be made in the restrictions now laid 
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upon employers during the busy season of the year. Miss 
O’Neile states without hesitation that in her opinion the reduction 
of all those employed in the millinery and dressmaking to the 
condition of day workers would seriously injure the social status 
of a large proportion of them, and asserts that an extension of 
the hours of work during the busy season is as much desired by 
the young women themselves as by their employers. Miss 
Bramwell, the superintendent of the home in Great Marlborough 
Street (in which 80 young women on an average find a home), 
was equally strong in her condemnation of the enforcement of 
the law as it now stands. So unpopular are some of the regu- 
lations with those who are under Miss Bramwell’s care at this 
institution, that she assured me they proposed to have a public 
meeting to memorialize Parliament against them. Miss Baldwin, 
of the West Central London Institute, Great Ormond Street, 
confirmed the opinion of the two ladies I have already quoted in 
every particular. Some of the young women who are members 
of the institution she superintends are employed in bookbinding 
establishments in which females and young persons are permitted 
by the Act to work at times 70 hours a week. When they 
come to compare notes with other members of the institute who 
are employed at millinery or dressmaking, the restrictions 
imposed at all times on the latter are very much condemned. 

“In the course of the various conversations I have had with 
employers engaged in the manufacture of wearing apparel in 
London, f have found, almost without exception, that they would 
be satisfied with a moderate modification of the existing restric- 
tions. The “season” extends over a period of about four 
months in each year. In the City and in the eastern and 
northern districts it is usually divided between the spring and 
the autumn; in the West-end it is chiefly confined to the late 
spring and early summer months. Were permission given to 
all employers in this trade to keep the females and young persons 
in their establishments at work for 70 hours a week for four 
months in the year, I think the difficulties now felt would be re- 
moved, and all would be reconciled to the application of the law. 

“A very general opposition has been offered by employers in 
every branch of trade in the Metropelis to the requirement 
enforced upon them by the Factory Act, to obtain surgical cer- 
tificates for the young persons whom they employ. The memo- 
randum you issued in September on this subject modified the 
most objectionable feature of this regulation, by reducing the 
cost of such certificates to those who employed only a limited 
number under 16 years of age. There is throughout London, 
however, such an abundant supply of juvenile labour, that em- 
ployers have a most ample choice, and the young persons they 
select are strong and healthy, and invariably quite qualified for 
their work in this respect. The Factory Act now applies also 
to many trades in which no young persons are employed, but 
apprentices of 14 or 15 years of age. There certainly does not 
exist the same necessity for a surgical certificate in such cases 
as in large factories, into which all comers are made welcome. 
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The substitution of the certificate of the real age of a child or 
young person for the present surgical certificate would be much 
more simple, and would certainly be more satisfactory to a large 
number of employers of this class. 

‘‘One of the most notable features manifested by the appli- 
cation of the Factory Acts to the London trades and manu- 
factures is the fact that up to this time they have proved utterly 
valueless as educational measures. Children under 12 years of 
age do not appear ever to have been employed to any large 
extent in what may be termed the factories or workshops of 
London ; and the result of the enforcement of the Factory Act 
has simply been this,—that in such cases when children of that 
age have been employed they have been dismissed, and their 
places have been filled up with others who are over 12 years of 
age. With one solitary exception I am not aware of any children 
attending school under the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, in 
my sub-division. Employers have made no effort to adopt the 
half-time or educational system, simply because they can get 
as many young persons over 12 years of age as they choose to 
employ. So long as this continues to be the case the educational 
clauses of the Factory Act will not have the slightest influence 
on the population of London. In some of the branches of trade 
carried on in private houses many young children are without 
doubt employed. In the Bethnal Green and Spitalfields districts, 
for example, there are many hundreds engaged in the manu- 
facture of lucifer match and other small boxes, and in- other 
light occupations. To these the Workshops Regulation Act 
applies ; but it is easy to understand that its introduction and 
enforcement in such places as the houses of the poor in Bethnal 
Green and Spitalfields are surrounded with many difficulties. The 
extreme wretchedness and misery in which a large portion of 
the population of these districts are steeped present in the mean- 
time insuperable barriers to the successful application of any 
educational measure. I have visited a considerable number of 
houses in the East-end in which very young children are em- 
ployed in some of these light handicrafts; and in the great 
majority of them it was evident that there was but a doubtful 
battle going on between the inmates, and hunger and starvation. 
Six, eight, and occasionally more persons sleep, work, and eat: 
in apartments but afew feet square; and it is clear that some 
other beneficial social measures must be associated with the 
Factory Acts ere they can prudently or successfully be applied 
to this the lowest stratum of industrial life in London. . 
“Tt only remains for me to add that in the discharge of my 
duty in explaining and administering the new Factory Act to 
the employers of labour in the Metropolis, I have, with rare 
exceptions, been received most kindly and courteously.” 


Naturally, the principal work of the half-year has been 
the putting into operation the Factory Act of 1867, This 
duty has. been rendered much more onerous and much more 
responsible, not only from the immense number of works, 
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brought under inspection by the Act, but because of the 
necessity which exists for the most careful and impartial 
consideration of the claims to modifications of the Factory 
Regulations. 

The operation of some of these modifications ceases at a 
fixed date; that of others affects certain trades permanently, 
but there remain a large number of modifications which 
may be granted if the Secretary of State is satisfied that 
the customs or the exigencies of a trade require them. 
These terms may admit of a wide interpretation. Although 
it is not said by any of the regulations that the views and 
wishes of the employed are to form an element m the con- 
sideration of an application, yet whenever they have expressed 
their views I have given them the most attentive considera- 
tion. I have, however, found that, as a rule, the regulations 
which the masters have wished to adopt have been in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the workpeople, and in fact have 
been made because the exigencies exist in the customs of 
the workpeople. 

It has always appeared to me that the Acts of Parliament 
should in every possible circumstance state clearly the 
rules to be observed, and that as little as possible should 
be left to the discretion of the Inspector. Every manu- 
facturer ought to feel perfectly satisfied that the restric- 
tions upon the labour of his ‘‘ hands ” should be neither more 
nor less than those upon his competitors, and he ought to 
be cognizant of what his competitors are able to do and 
are doing. This was the case under the Factory Act of 
1844, which repealed all those regulations which depended 
upon the discretion of an Inspector, and laid down: abso- 
lutely the regulations to be observed. If it had been 
possible. I should have wished that the Act of 1867 had 
Jaid down rules providing for the exigencies of the various 
trades, which, in the demands of the public and the habits 
of the workpeople, require a handling so different from 
that which is. suitable for labour in a cotton, woollen, or 
flax factory. But as this could not be laid down in an 
Act of Parliament, much has been left to the discretion 
of the Secretary of State, guided by the facts brought 
before him by the Inspector. And in making my rez 
commendations to the Secretary of State for his permis- 
sion for modifications in favour of various trades, I have 
been impressed with the importance of acting upon a 
general principle, and of consulting the opinions and expe- 
rience of gentlemen thoroughly conversant with the customs 
and exigencies of trade, and who from their position com- 
mand weight and the confidence of their fellow townsmen. I 
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have accordingly conferred with the Chambers of Commerce 
in those towns where the trades coming under inspection were 
represented ; and I have to express my acknowledgments in 
particular to the Chambers of Commerce of Leeds, Halifax, | 
Bradford, Sheffield, Newcastle-on-Lyne and Gateshead, and 
Nottingham, for the interest manifested in the operation of 
the Acts of 1867, which greatly assisted me in the adminis- 
tration of the law. From the Chambers of Commerce of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and Gateshead, of Leeds, of Nottingham, 
and of Sheffield, I received recommendations for modifica- 
tions to be granted to the trades in those towns, which the 
Secretary of State was pleased to grant, and which I believe 
to have been absolutely necessary for the conduct of the trades, 
and to meet the wishes of the workpeople. ~ 

Two kinds of orders have been granted: those applicable 
to a trade generally, and those applicable to a particular 
frm. In order that there should be open to every indi- 
vidual trader the means of ascertaining what modifications 
have been granted to any competitor, and to secure 
uniformity of action, the Act of Parliament directs that 
every order shall be advertised in the London Gazette, or 
otherwise published as the Secretary of State may think fit ; 
and every order has been, under the instructions of the 
Secretary of State, published in the London Gazette, 
and every member of my staff has been supplied with copies 
of the orders relating to his subdivision. That the iaforma- 
tion contained in these orders has been serviceable to the 
public is proved by the publicity given to them in the 
principal Scotch newspapers. 

Thus the Sub-Inspectors are in a position to communicate 
to any one desiring information as to the class of works and 
individuals to whom modifications have been granted. 

In recommending the orders graated to trades generally, 
locally, or individually, [ have been guided by the experience 
ft had of the progress of the Factories Acts Extension Act, 
1867, and of the Workshops Regulation Act, 1867, through 
the Houses of Parliament, with “the desire of fulfilling the 
actual objects aimed at by the framers of the various modifi- 
cations which it is in the power of the Secretary of State to 

rant. 

My colleague and I were instructed by the Secretary of 
State in April last to consider under what circumstances it 
would be fitting to grant modifications in both districts. 
The conclusions at whieh we arrived were approved by him. 

We agreed that the Acts intended, as a principle, that all 
manufacturing districts should work from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m, 


unless for a very special cause : 
~~ 
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That the very special cause might be the particular 
customs of a district which do not affect other districts, or 
some peculiarity in the manufacture which would make a 
rigid adherence to the original factory hours inconvenient 
and likely to interfere with the course of trade ; 

That no modification should be granted unless it were 
unobjectionable as regards the employer, and that it could 
not be prejudicial to the health and comfort of the 
workpeople ; 

That while it was difficult to name, at length, the trades. 
in which modifications are desirable in both our districts, 
we specified the following as trades to which modifications 
would be generally applicable : 


Paper mills. 

All trades dealing with molten metal, or glass. 
Newspaper printing offices. 
Shops and warehouses in which the persons employed 


are of a higher class than factory operatives. 


The hours of work in the factory districts are from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. 

These hours, suitable as they are in Lancashire and York- 
shire, and in various manufacturing localities, are no less 
repugnant to the habits and wishes of operatives in other 
trades and in other towns; and among the first kinds of 
applications I received were those for permission to work 
from 7 am. to 7 p.m., or from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

The working from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. is not a new principle. 

By the Act of 1850, every manufacturer (and all manu- 
facturers under the Act of 1867 are also included) has the 
absolute right to work from 7 am.to 7 p.m. between the 
Ist October and the 1st April following. 


No authority from the Secretary of State or from the 
Inspector is required, but simply a form of notice obtained 
from the Inspector or Sub-Inspector must be exhibited in 
the works. 


The modification for working from 7 am. to 7 pm. in 
the works under the Acts of 1867, is therefore only for the 
summer months; but when employers have satisfied me 
that the customs or exigencies of the trades required the 
hours to be from 8 am. to 8 p.m., the modification has been 
for the whole year. 


At the recommendation of Chambers of Commerce, and on 
the representations from deputations of trade associations, of 
individual members of trades, and of the members of my 
staff, the permission to work from 7 a.m..to 7 p.m., or from 
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8 am. to 8 p.m., has been published in the London Gazette 
for the following trades : 


Orders applicable to all parts of my district :— 
Newspaper offices. 
Blast furnaces and places where metal is molten. 
Glass works. 
Iron and copper mills. 
Foundries. 
Premises wherein any articles of wearing apparel are 

made. 


Applicable to the Metropolis :— 
The letter-press printers. 
Bookbinders. = 
Artificial florists. 
Tobacco manufacturers. 
‘Warehouses, 


Applicable to Sheffield :— 
The silver-plate trade. 
Britannia metal trade, 
German silver trade. 
Incorporated trades of the Cutlers Company of 
Hallamshire. 


Applicable to Nottingham :— 
The lace warehouses. 
Hosiery warehouses. 
Letter-press printers. 
Bookbinders. 
Lace dressers. 


Applicable to Leeds :-—. 
The clothing establishments. 
Cap-making establishments. 
Curriers establishments. 
Boot and shoe making establishments. 


Applicable to Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 
The hat and cap and hat and fur establishments. 


Applicable to Edinburgh and Leith :-— 
The tobacco manufacturing establishments. 


Applicable te Halifax :— 
The letter-press printers. 
Bookbinders. 
Tobacco manufacturing establishments.. 
The letter-press printers of Maldon, Selkirk, and 
Oldham, 7 
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Permission has also been granted to individual establish- 
ments in different parts of my district in which it has been 
shown that the customs or exigencies of the trades required 
the modifications; also, these modifications—granted to the 
trades and upon the principles approved by the Secretary of 
State—with the names and addresses of the persons to whom 
they are granted, being advertised in the London Gazette. 
In fact, no order, I believe, would be legal unless “ adver- 
tised ” in some such public document. 


The necessity for granting permission to work from 
8am. to 8 p.m. to many of the establishments in large 
towns exists from such having been from time immemorial 
the customary working hours, and from there being other 
establishments in the same trades which are under the 
Workshops Act, and have therefore the option of continuing 
the custom of the trade. If it were insisted upon in 
Sheffield and Nottingham, for instance, that the larger 
establishments should work from six to six, while the 
smaller ones could work from eight to eight or nine- to 
nine, the larger establishments would be under great disad- 
vantages, because the better class of hands, respectable 
married women, and others unmarried, prefer those places 
where they are not required to begin at six. When sudden 
orders are received the manufacturers who commence at 
8 am. are much more certain of their full ten hours 
and a half of work than those manufacturers in whose 
establishments the work begins at 6 am. In the esta- 
blishments of the latter, the customs of the trade and the 
habits of the people prevent an equal regularity and punctu- 
ality. Feeling that uniformity of working.is essential to a 
just administration of the law, I have endeavoured to obtain 
this uniformity for all establishments im which the occupa- 
tions are precisely the same in establishments whether under 
the Factory Acts or under the Workshops Acts. 


Up to the 31st December last, it was legal to work until 
4.30 p.m. on Saturday afternoon, but after that date 
2 p.m. was the normal time for closing on Saturdays. A 
ereat difficulty would have been caused in a great variety of 
occupations in which work never commenced before 8 a.m. 
if it had been absolutely compulsory to close at 2 p.m. 
on Saturdays. There would have been a loss, both to 
employers and employed, of two hours per week; but the 
modification which allows work to be. continued until 
4 p.m. on Saturdays, when work does not commence until 
8 am. has been a great boon in every part of my 


district, especially as the grant of the modification to work 
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from 8 am. to 8 p.m. includes the power to work until 
4 p.m. on Saturdays. 

I believe there is a strong desire on the part of the 
masters in every trade to close as early as possible on 
Saturdays; but it is a very serious thing, by the rude 
interposition of an Act of Parliament, to disarrange trade 
customs and contracts; and I hope to see the full develop- 
ment of the Saturday half-holiday arrived at by the mutual 
consent of masters and men. I feel persuaded that we shall 
arrive at the extension of the half-holiday much more 
quickly by a conciliatory administration of the law, by 
making some slight legal concession to the present exi- 
gencies, than by adhering to the rigid dictum of an Act of 
Parliament. There are some trades, however, wherein the 
close restrictions of the Factory Acts would cause the very 
greatest inconvenience to the public. Occasionally it is 
of great importance that another day should be substituted 
for the Saturday half-holiday; for instance, in newspaper 
offices, in printing and bookbinding shops where periodicals 
and railway guides are printed and bound, and in milliners 
and dressmakers establishments. I found, also, that the 
closing of shops at 2 p.m. on Saturdays in towns in which 
the market day was Saturday would have been very incon- 
venient to the public as well as the shopkeepers. Therefore 
general orders have been signed authorizing the substitution 
of another day for the Saturday half-holiday by the letter- 
press printers of the Metropolis and Edinburgh, and in all 
factories in connection with retail shops in which any article 
of wearing apparel is made, or in towns in which the market 
day is Saturday. 

The principle that when the market day was Saturday 
another day should be substituted for the half-holiday, was 
agreed upon by, the inspectors, and approved by the Secretary 
of State, upon the memorial from Kendal in May last, and 
i have considered it very important that the same principle 
should be extended to other towns. 

This modification, though apparently interfering with the 
Saturday half-holiday, will in practice only be required for a 
portion of the persons employed. It isa permission that 
may or may not be acted upon as the exigency may arise. 
In the establishments of miuliners and dressmakers, the . 
principals have stated to me that they do not require the 
whole of their young persons on a Saturday afternoon, 
but that only occasionally, upon a sudden order being 
received, some are required to remain late on a Saturday 
afternoon. Again, at many drapers and sellers of ready- 
made articles, they do not, as a rule, avish the whole of their 
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establishment to remain after the regular hours on Saturday, 
but only two or three to make altenations, &c. to articles 
purchased on Saturday afternoon. 

These things are more important in towns in which the 

arket day is Saturday, and have caused a good deal of 
anxiety in many towns. .In Halifax, for instance, a public 
meeting was held to consider the question of the Saturday 
half-holiday, under the auspices of the Association for Pro- 
moting the Early Closing of Shops; and it was resolved by 
the meeting that, as Saturday: was the market day, and the 
town was crowded with people from the surroundin 
districts, who came in after the closing of the factories a 
2 p.m. to make their purchases, the holiday for the shops 
in the town should be Friday ; and that arrangement is 
being now acted upon under the authority of an order of 
the Secretary of State. 

Very strong objections were made to the constant visita- 
tions of the certifying surgeons; and I had applications from 
the letter-press printers of the Metropolis and of Edinburgh 
for the authority of the Secretary af State to dispense with 
the re-examination of hands | by the certifying surgeon upon 
their changing from one employer to another. 

This I considered a most reasonable application, and it 
was granted to that trade in these two cities. The memo- 
randum, however, which I issued upon the subject of 
surgeons’ fees and visits has removed many of the objections, 
and I have not had any other applications. 

The letter-press printers of the Metropolis represented 
the great inconvenience that would be caused were their 
premises to be entirely closed on the eight half-holidays 
which are required to be given annually. They stated that 
holidays are invariably given, but that they are given only 
to a few persons at a time, at periods of the year convenient 
to the employers and the employed; and believing that this 
was acase which the modification was intended to meet, I 
recommended that it should be granted. 

The only other general order which has been issued under 
the Factory Act, 1867, is applicable to oil and seed crushing 
mills. 

In many of these it has been the custom to work through 
the night with two sets of hands; and, at the time of the passing 
of the Act, a portion of the hands were young, and very 
ereat inconvenience would have been caused if it had been 
compulsory for all under 18 years of age to be restricted to 
the day times. It appeared to me that in this employment 
there were the same grounds for consideration as in paper 
mills and foundries, iron mills, &c.’; and I have recommended 
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that in those trades it might be permitted to employ male 
young persons of at least 16 years of age, in the same manner 
as male adults, until the Ist July 1870, 

As some modifications have been granted to establishments 
which are factories under the Factory Act, 1867, it appeared 
to me to be just that, in establishments of precisely the same 
kind which are under the Workshops Act, 1867, similar modifi- 
tions should be granted, especially as I had received applica- 
tions from the occupiers of many such workshops, urging the 
necessity of the granting to them the modifications which were 
applicable to the larger establishments ; and the following 
general orders have been, as in the case of factories, duly 
advertized in the London Gazette :— 

To oil and seed crushing mills (in which less than 50 

persons are employed)— 

Male young persons of at least 16 years of age may 
be employed as male adults until 1 July 1870, 

To all workshops in which the hours of work are from 
7 am, to 7 p.m., or from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.— 

When work commences at 7 a.m. it may continue 
until 3 p.m. on Saturdays ; when work commences 
at 8 am. it may eontinne until 4 p.m. on Satur- 
days. 

To workshops in connection with retail shops in which 
articles of wearing apparel are made, or in towns in 
which the market day is Saturday-— 

Authority to substitute another day for the Saturday 
half-holiday. 

There have been other orders applicable to individual 
workshops also advertized in the London Gazette; and in 
all cases copies of the notices have been forwarded to the 
local authorities, that all parties interested may be made 
acquainted. with whatever modifications have been granted. 

The extension of the factory regulations to such a vast 
yariety of occupations has brought more forcibly under my 
consideration than heretofore the peculiarity of many of the 
technical rules to be observed in factories, from their in- 
applicability to many of the trades now under inspection, 
and from thei producing in the minds of those who are 
required to observe them a feeling of irritation, which I 
cannot say 1s unnatural, because I am unable to trace, or to 
show to them, any advantage accruing to the persons em- 
ployed from those minor technical regulations. 

The object, indeed I may say the “only object, of ee 
regulation, is the welfare of the employed. Everything that 
conduces to that end must be fostered and upheld. Any- 
thing that does not so conduce should be avoided, and. if 
possible abrogated. ~ 
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When the Factory Acts were passed in 1833, and for 
some years afterwards, there was a strong feeling in the 
public mind that masters were oppressors, and that the 
children, young persons, and women could only be protected 
from overwork by the most stringent regulations, binding the 
_ master to observe a variety of enactments, which were woven 
like a net around him, and under which he felt himself 
constantly liable to prosecution. 

I confess I have long looked upon some of these regula- 
tions as useless to prevent what is the real practice to -be 
prevented, viz., overtime. | 

Every manufacturer is required to enter in a register the 
name of every person employed under 18 years of age. And 
he is lable to a penalty of not less than two pounds for every 
name not so registered. 

I see no important object gained when the names have 
been registered. In the case of young persons under 16 
years of age, and in a large factory, the register of names is 
an assistance to the Inspector by way of reference, when 
ascertaining whether the proper surgical certificates have 
been obtained, but beyond that I consider it useless. 

When an Inspector visits a factory after 6 p.m., for 
instance, if persons are at work he ascertains their names 
upon the spot, and that is sufficient for his purpose. 

If a register of names can be useful, it can only be in the . 
case of persons under the age of 13 years, viz. half-timers, 
for whom certificates of school attendance are required, in 
order to attest their proper attendance at school. : 

Again, the penalty for non-registration is altogether dis- — 
proportionate to the extent of the particular infraction of the 
law. The non-entry in the register of the name of a young 
person,—an omission to which no injury or injustice to any 
person employed can be traced,—subjects the manufacturer to 
a penalty of not less than two pounds; while the employ- 
ment of a child of six years of age, in labour utterly unsuited 
to its age and strength, can only be punished by a fine of not 
_ less than one pound. : . 

I have sometimes prosecuted manufacturers for not having 
registered the names of persons employed by them; but I 
have done so only in those cases where the neglect has been 
part of, and allied with, a system of passive resistance to the 
real and cardinal points of the Ten-hours Act. For instance, 
where a manufacturer has employed a half-timer for full 
time, and the name has not been registered, I have been 
able with facility to increase the number of informations, 
and so to increase the amount of the penalty. But this 
might have been done with a little more trouble by other 
methods. 
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The registration of names, however, is closely allied with 
another regulation, which is a great annoyance to manufac- 
turers under the Acts of 1864 and 1867, without any counter- 
vailing good to the persons employed. ; 

I refer to the compulsory examination of all persons 
under the age of 16 years by a certifying surgeon, appointed 
by the Inspector, and paid by the manufacturer. 

The Jaw ia respect to certifying surgeons 1s as follows :— 

The Inspector appoints the certifymg surgeons, and assigns 
districts to them. 

The occupier of every factory is required to obtain from the 
certifying surgeon whenever he (the occupier) takes a child 
or young person into his employment, a certificate certifying 
that the age of the child is at least eight years, or of the 
young person at least 13 years. 

When a child or young person goes to another mill, 
notwithstanding the patent fact of an examination having 
already been made and a certificate granted, a fresh exami- 
nation and a fresh certificate are necessary, because the 
certificate of the certifying surgeon is only valid for the 
mill in which it was given; and it frequently happens that 
this same process is gone over again and again as often as 
the child or young person enters a fresh employment, and 
as a matter of course the manufacturer has to pay a fee for 
one oft repeated tale. 

The certifying surgeon is paid by the manufacturer, upon 
terms agreed upon between them, but, if appealed to by the 
manufacturer, the Inspector is empowered to fix the visits 
and the fees, which then are binding. 

This again, is a part of the system which, having been 
necessary in 1833, has been distanced by the march of 
events, by the enormous ameliorations of factory labour 
under the Factory Acts, and by the wide-spread and almost 
universal improvement in tone both of the employers and the 
employed. 

In 1833 there was a general feeling that children were 
ruthlessly worked in factories, and the public voice de- 
manded protection for them. First, that they should not 
be employed under certain ages, and, next, that they should 
not be employed at all unless they were quite equal to the 
work. ‘There existed at that date no satisfactory system of 
registration of births. In the Church of England those who 
were baptised were registered, and the ministers of many 
denominations kept registers of those who were baptised 
according to their several rites. But in those days numbers 
were not baptised at all, and no means were available for 
ascertaining the real ages of children. The institution, 
therefore, of the certifying surgeons, who should examine the 
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children as to their age, was a most valuable suggestion, and 
for many years was the means of preventing the employ- 
ment of very young children. 

Doubtless numerous cases existed in 1833 of imper- 
fect health, of persons who ought not to have been em- 
ployed in factories, and children were found at work who 
were quite unequal to the strain then required from them. 
Up to 1833 the number of hours’ labour was unrestricted ; 
and it is not to be wondered at, if disease and debility 
resulted from the employment of little children of eight 
years of age and less, for 12 or 14 or even more hours per 
day. And to judge from much of the evidence of the Fac- 
tories Enquiry Commissioners it was absolutely necessary to 
interpose some machinery by which little children should 
not be put to work when physically unfit for it. But a 
generation has passed since those days; factory children 
have not been overworked for years, while adolescents and 
women have been restricted to a moderate amount of labour. 
Speaking from my own experience of many years, and from 
the observations of the Sub-Inspectors, the number of 
children rejected by the certifying surgeons on the ground 
that they are incapacitated by disease or bodily infirmity to 
perform the amount of labour required has been so small as 
to be inappreciable. It is absurd, moreover, to suppose that 
manufacturers in these days desire to employ impotent 
children. A manufacturer rather calcevlates the worth of 
every hand he employs; and he does not employ more than 
are productive. No one going into a factory, and marking 
how the overlookers keep the boys and girls at work, can 
fail to see that the weak and lame would not hold their own 
for a day, and that an overlooker is fully alive to the 
necessity of engaging strong and active hands. 

This has been the subject of very careful consideration 
and observation on my part, and the evidence is over- 
whelming, that children labouring under disease or debility 
are rarely presented to the certifying surgeons. It does not 
rest upon my own experience only, but has the concurrent 
support of all who have connection, officially or otherwise, 
with my factory district of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

This has been the result in cotton, woollen, worsted, flax, 
and silk factories, where large numbers of the youngest 
children are employed, and as to which the enquiries into 
factory labour in 1833 were confined. 

In order to arrive at the real object of the surgical cer- 
tificate, it is necessary to consider the enactments of the 
Factory Act of 1833, passed upon the Report of the Factory 
Commissioners, by whom the fullest evidence had been taken 
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upon every point in connection with the employment of 
- women and children. 

The framers of that Act most properly deemed it neces- 
sary that the little children should be examined by a 
medical man as to their ability to do the day’s work 
allowed by law. The form of the certificate, which could 
only be granted by a qualified medical man, is set forth 
in the Act. But when the age of 13 was attained, and 
the child became qualified by age to work for full time, a 
medical certificate was not required, but simply a certificate 
in proof that the person was above 13; and if the child did_ 
not work more than nine hours a day, a certificate was not 
required. It is true that this certificate was practically 
given by the certifying surgeon in the same manner as the 
certificate for a child; but it is clear that the evidence 
upon the Factory Inquiry did not impress the framers of 
the Act with the feeling that young persons above 13 years of 
age were at all exposed to the evils which younger children 
suffered in Factory labour. 

The employment of very young children,—I mean as 
young as those employed in the above description of 
factories,—is comparatively rare, in the various classes of 
works brought under inspection by the Act of 1867. We 
have now to deal under this Act with occupations in which 
lads and girls from 14 and upwards are employed: who are 
not driven by the greed of a parent, or the inhumanity of a 
master, to work constantly and habitually for shamefully 
long hours; but who, being nevertheless liable to be called 
upon at intervals for an undue exertion, are amply protected 
by the limitation of the hours of work. 

The question of the necessity for medical certificates in 
these occupations, therefore, assumes an aspect as different as 
possible from that which it presented in 1833. Then it was 
necessary to have a guarantee that the little children really 
had the strength to work for much longer hours than 
children of the same age work at the present time. Now, 
with moderate hours of work, with greatly improved 
machinery, requiring fewer hands, in buildings more 
healthy and better suited for work, with a generation 
of operatives who have been protected by factory legis- 
lation, the danger to be avoided is not lest children shall 
be called upon to do an amount of work, to which they are 
physically unequal, but lest their very physical sufficiency 
should induce the surgeon to certify them prematurely for full 
time employment, and thus curtail the schooling, which their 
real age would have secured to them as half-timers. We 
desire to keep children at school for the longest possible 
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period, and hence we want absolutely to prevent the employ- 
ment of under-aged children for full time, however strong 
they may be, or however much they may appear to be above 
the age of 138. To such children advanced physical develop- 
ment is, under the present system of medical certificates, a 
misfortune instead of an advantage. 

There is nothing exhaustive in the ordinary employment 
of children in the works now under inspection. In some 
works, where the labour is light and the rooms healthy, chil- 
dren, indeed, who are under the regulated age, could easily 
work for the stipulated number of hours and perform the 
allotted work without injury to their physical condition ; 
but they ought not to be withdrawn from school prematurely, 
and it is in order to assist in keeping them at school for the 
full period contemplated by the legislature that there is now 
a necessity for greater strictness, and for the actual proof of 
age, instead of the expression of an opinion. 

In the fact that it is merely the expression of an opinion 
lies the great objection to the surgical certificate. There is 
no uniform standatd by which age can be judged. ‘The 
reports of the Inspectors, my predecessors, will show how 
difficult a thing it was to attain any thing like uniformity 
among the certifymg surgeons; and although the same 
differences of judgment and practice do not now exist, there 
is still sufficient to create difficulties, and to show the 
necessity for amendment, in localities where many children 
are employed. 

Naturally every certifying surgeon acts upon his own view 
of what state of physical development is the best guide in 
enabling him to decide whether a child be eight years of age 
or thirteen years of age; and it constantly happens that two 
certifying surgeons residing in contiguous districts take 
different standards, and consequently there is a fertile source 
of annoyance among manufacturers and workpeople, because 
children have been accepted in one district and refused in 
another, 3 

This becomes of the greatest importance when trade is 
brisk, and, as a matter of course when the “ hands” feel their 
advantage. 

In the district where the certifying surgeon has a low 
standard, or is less careful than he should be, the manufacturer 
obtains labour as he wants it. In the neighbouring district, 
where the surgeon has more discrimination, and exercises 
more care, the manufacturers cannot obtain all the hands 
they require. 

When certifying surgeons in the populous parts of my 
district like Mr. Arden of Sheffield, Mr. Bramley of 
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Halifax, Dr. Massey of Nottingham, or Mr. Poppleton of 
Bradford, gentlemen who, with large districts, get through © 
their work punctually, regularly, and efficiently, careful to act 
upon one sound principle, viz., to admit no child of doubtful 
appearance, without proof of age, I consider the system has 
worked well, in preventing the employment of children 
and young persons under the proper ages. 

But in country towns, in small establishments, and even’ 
in large establishments, where there is no great change of 
hands, periodical visits are unnecessary, and there does not 
“appear to me to be any necessity for the compulsory attend- 
ance of the certifying surgeon at the factory, for the purpose 
of granting certificates. 

it must be remembered that the certifying surgeon, when 
visiting a factory for the purpose of examining bands, has no 
power to enter the factory, or to do any act, save and 
except to examine the young persons presented to him, and 
to grant or refuse a certificate. He has no authority at any 
time to enquire into the healthmess or unhealthiness of the 
occupations carried on in the factory, or into the condition 
of the factory itself; heis simply a substitute for the registrar 
of births, an officer who did not exist at the time of the 
creation of his office. 

The state of factories as to ventilation and cleanliness, the 
healthiness of the occupation, and the prevalence or absence 
of disease, are matters which come under the cognizance of the 
provisions of the Sanitary Act, and are subject to the super- 
vision of medical officers of health under that Act. 

The Inspectors of factories have power to direct improve- 
ment in ventilation, and the carrymeg off of dust or noxious 
vapours. On these points we constantly make suggestions 
which are readily adopted. 

All manual labour exercised by way of trade or for the 
purposes of gain is now under inspection, either by the pro- 
visions of the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, or of the 
Workshops Regulation Act, 1867; and this extension of the 
factory regulations gives the question of surgical certificates 
a still further prominence. 

Under the Factory Acts, whenever a child or young person 
changes from one factory to another a fresh medical examin- 
ation and a fresh certificate are necessary; while in similar 
but rather smaller establishments, under the Workshops Act, 
no such routine is required; a child or young person must 
be of the required age, and that fact is ascertained by the 
production of a certificate of birth, which certificate of birth 
is of course good for any number of workshops. There is 
thus a considerable difference in the administration of the 
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two Acts in precisely the same kinds of works, and it becomes 
very desirable that all these distinctions should cease, and 
that every manufacturer should be in precisely the same 
position as his competitors. 

The system of certifying surgeons was enquired into by 
the committee of the House of Commons which sat in 1840-1, 
It was confirmed by the committee, and by eenn LV tetsice. lO, 
which embraced many of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. But this committee sat twenty-eight years ago, 
while the 7 Vict. c. 15. was passed twenty-four years since; and 
the system must be examined now in connection with the 
altered circumstances of the occupations then under considera- 
tion, and with the entirely different arrangements of the 
works brought under mspection by the Acts of 1864 and of 
1867. 

Up to 1844, the only factories under the Factory Acts 
were the cotton, woollen, worsted, silk, and flax mills. 

Up to 1844 the legal number of hours of work of children 
were nine hours per day. 

In 1844 the legal number of hours work for young persons 
were twelve per day. 

In 1844 the General Registration Act had only been in 
operation seven years, and could not then be used. 

At the present time numerous occupations are under 
inspection in which very young children are never employed. 
The Registration Act has been in force for thirty-one years, 
and births are now well registered in the mam ufacturing 
districts. 

The hours of work for young persons have been reduced 
to ten and a half per day. 


The hours of work of children cannot now exceed six 
hours and a half per day. 


The physical condition of the operative classes has, from 
the shortening of the hours of labour, and from other causes, 
been greatly ameliorated, and there is not the same necessity 
for general medical examination of young hands under the 
present system. 

It is impossible to close one’s eyes to the facts which rise 
up daily and hourly, and they are of such importance that 
the whole question is now ripe for consideration. | 

These facts, and those which I have referred to, 
demonstrate clearly that an alteration may be made in the 
present system of ascertaining the ages of the persons to be 
employed in a factory : 

That the retention of the certifying surgeon for the pur- 
pose of granting certificates of age is. not necessary for the 
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maintenance of the factory regulations, or for preventing 
the employment of children unable to work : 

That the actual age should be proved by the production 
of a certificate of birth. 

I think the employment of the certifying surgeons should 
be optional, instead of compulsory; that manufacturers 
should have power to select whether the certifying surgeon 
should grant certificates, with the advantage of employing 
the hands before the certificates are granted, as at present, 
or that they obtain a certificate of birth for every person 
under the age of sixteen years. 

The old system would be properly continued in all fac- 
tories where a large number of children and young persons 
are employed, as it would be the most convenient for the 
manufacturers, and these are the kinds of employment where 
a medical opinion may be justified. 

Having during the course of the year 1868 to appoint 
many certifying surgeons, frequently for places and towns 
in which there were comparatively few works under. the 
Factory Acts, and knowing the difficulty which existed with 
the surgeons as to what they should charge, and with the 
employers as to what they should pay, I th ought it advisable 
to distribute a memorandum upon the subject of the fees and 
visits of the certifymg surgeons, in order to relieve both 
parties from their dilemma. 

The following is the memorandum, dated 15th September 
1868, a copy of which was sent to each certifying surgeon, 
and to the smaller manufacturers, who muphnge only a 
few young persons. 


‘REES AND VISITS OF THE CERTIFYING SURGEONS. 


‘“ ArtHouaH the Inspector is not required to fix the fees of 
the certifying surgeons, yet he and the Sub- -Inspectors are ‘so 
often appealed to upon this subject, which is of considerable 
importance to manufacturers, that the Inspector thinks it will 
facilitate arrangements if he state what in his opinion is required, 
and will conduce to the observance of the factor y regulations. 

“The frequency of the visits is a matter to be determined by the 
employer, but as a general rule, where the changes of hands are 
frequent, an arrangement should be made with the certifying 
surgeon for a per iodical visit to the works at a certain sum per 
annum: this relieves the employers of the trouble of constantly 
writing to the certifying surgeon, and is upon the whole 
economical. 

“In works where the changes of hands are not frequent, a 
per iodical visit is not necessary or advisable. When a fresh hand 

has been taken on, the employer should send notice to the 
certifying surgeon, who will call at the works, and examine the 


young person, Looking to see, 13 of 7 Vict., c. 15. as a guide, 
Mo 
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the following fees (considering that no medical or surgical treat- 
ment is required from the surgeon) will be fair on both sides :— 
‘‘ For a visit and one certificate. . a 2s. 6d. 
and sixpence for each certificate in 
addition when more than one is 
eranted. 

“When the works are more than a mile and a half from the 
residence of the surgeon, sixpence per half mile may be charged, 

“¢ A very large number of small works have been brought under 
inspection by the Act of 1867, and complaints have been made 
of the comparatively heavy charges for certificates in these small 
works, which appear to be well founded, especially as such 
certificates are not required in establishments under the Work- 
shops Act, 1867; and the undersigned, therefore, authorizes, in 
works where there are never more than five persons under the 
age of 16 years employed, the said young persons being examined 
at the residence of the certifying surgeon, for which the fee is 
sixpence per. certificate, and no more; upon condition that a 
responsible person takes the certificate book, and accompanies 
the young person to the residence of the certifying surgeon, at 
a time convenient to the surgeon.” 3 

The object of this memorandum was to place before the 
certifying surgeons and the manufacturers a suggestion for 
facilitatmg the granting of certificates, more especially 
amongst the manufacturers under the Act of 1867, and 
those smaller employers to whom the payment of the surgeon’s 
fee is a question of pecuniary importance. 

I have found in many places, that a weekly visit of the 
certifying surgeon has existed without the slightest necessity, 
and I wished to point out that a regular visit is only desirable 
where the changes of hands are frequent. In these cases there 
is rarely any difficulty between the manufacturer and the 
certifying surgeon in coming to a fair and reasonable settle- 
ment. 

Where a periodical visit is not necessary, it has sometimes 
been a question as to what fee should be charged. In fac- 
tories under the Act of 1844 things are pretty well settled, 
but in the works under the Acts of 1864 and 1867 the 
manufacturers have wished for a guide as to what they should 
pay, and I have suggested a fee, higher than would be given 
for a regular periodical visit, but not. an extravagant one. 
In many parts of Lancashire and. Yorkshire the fee hag 
been less than that which I have suggested. I have no 
desire or intention of interfering with arrangements already 
agreed upon, which have hitherto been satisfactory both to _ 
the manufacturers and to the certifying surgeons. In these 
cases I trust that the old rates will continue, as my memoran- 
dum, up to this point, is only a suggestion, which manu- 
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facturers and certifying surgeons may agree to or not, as they 
deem fit. 

But it is by means of its last paragraph that [ desired to 
give the oreatest reli-f to the smaller manufacturers, and to 
do a great deal to fucilitate the observance of the factory 
regulations. 

There are a large number of employers of one, two, or 
three young persons, frequently of 14 and 15 years of age, 
who, according to the law, must be examined by the ¢ certifying 
surgeon, and be certified by him to be above 13 years of age. 
Every time there is a change of hands, the certifying surgeon 
had to be sent for, the certificate to be granted, mds the 
feeto be paid. Very young children are not employed, 
because the labour is unsuited for them, and they would not 
be worth the wages paid to them. 

Looking back to the report of the committee of 1840, 
it will be seen that the idea of the committee was, that the 
fee of the certifying surgeon should be at the rate of sixpence 
per certificate, and that the manufacturer and the person 
certified should each pay half of the charge. 

Tt is to the honour of manufacturers, that the majority 
of them make-no deduction from the wages of the young 
persons towards the expense of the certificates, although they 
may legally deduct threepence on that account, But I 
cannot refrain from expressing my opinion that the expense 
of the certifying surgeon for granting certificates of age is 
one which ought not to be borne by the manufacturer. It 
would appear, upon strict principle, either to be an expense 
which should be borne by the person seeking employment, 
and producing the necessary qualification, or, if the matter 
be viewed inthe light of a public means for preventing the 
employment of little children, and herein as being in pur- 
suance of the promotion of an object affecting the public 
weal and the physical condition of a large number of’ per- 
sons, it should be borne by the public, in the same manner 
as the vaccination of children is paid for by the public as a 
measure affecting the public health. 

Impressed with these views, desirous of diminishing as 
much as possible any restrictions upon -industry, of dis- 
tinguishing in a marked manner between. that which is 
essential and that which is simply routine, and of lightening ~ 
the pressure of a regulation which operates oppressively, and 
keeps in vigour a rankling feeling of opposition to those 
parts of the Act which are really beneficial, I have exer- 
cised the power vested in me by the Act, and I have au- 
thorized that instead of the certifying surgeon attending 
at the premises to examine the hands, they may be sent 
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to his residence, and be examined there at the rate of pay- 
ment fixed by the Act, viz., for sixpence per certificate, and 
{ have thereby relieved many from what they felt to bea 
heavy demand, and have changed, in many cases, a smoulder- 
ing discontent into hearty support of the law. 

Although a*very short time only has elapsed since the 
issue of the memorandum, and it has not come into full 
operation, yet there is a sufficient amount of evidence of its 
advantages to show that this alteration has been most bene- 
ficial. I have requested the members of my staff to give 
me the result of their experience, of their every day observa- 
tion, and their evidence is, I think, conclusive upon the 
subject. 

Mr. Walker, the Assistant Inspector for the Northern 
District and Scotland, says :— 

“Since I received the memorandum allowing surgeons to 
examine at their own houses children and young persons work- 
ing in factories where only a limited number are employed, I 
have not visited many factories of the class at which the occupiers 
eould avail themselves of this permission ; but I have talked over 
the matter with some of them ; letter-press printers, for instance, 
upon a small scale, and they expressed themselves as favourable 
to the new arrangement, in so far as it enables them to comply 
with the law without being put to the trouble and expense of 
receiving periodical or other visits from the certifying sur- 
geons, which, in the case of small factories, they consider to be 
quite unnecessary and uncalled for.” 


Mr. Coles, the Sub-Inspector for Salford, Pendleton, 
Bury, &c., gives his experience as follows :— 


“ Your memorandum of the 15th September 1868, giving per- 
mission to the occupiers of small works to send the young persons 
to be examined at the house of the certifying surgeon for a fee 
of sixpence per certificate, has proved a great boon to the many 
small occupiers brought under inspection by the Extension Acts 
of 1864 and 1867, and by enabling them to have their hands 
“‘nassed” at so trifling a rate has taken away the inducement 
to evade the law which the former high fees of the certifying 
surgeons provoked.” 

Mr. Rickards, Sub-Inspector for Leeds and its neighbour- 
hood, speaks of the certifying surgeons giving every facility 
for carrying out the principle of the memorandum. 


“T believe the memorandum of the fees and visits of the cer- 
tifying surgeons, issued by you on the 15th of September last, 
has been of great advantage in the administration of the Factories 
Acts Extension Act, 1867, and I know that the manufacturers are 
very glad of the permission to send the young persons to be ex- 
amined at the house of the certifying surgeon. Many, I know, 


have availed themselves of this permission, and as a generai rule 
C 
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the certifying surgeons have offered them every facility for 
doing so.’ 


Mr. Whymper, who has the stenaen dene of the Metro- 
polis south of the Thames, with the counties of Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex, reports to me thus :— 


“Your memorandum of 15th September has lessened the causes 
which have contributed to make some manufacturers unwilling to 
obtain the surgical certificate for the young persons in their em- 
ployment. 

“ Manufacturers under the Act of 1867 have availed themselves 
of and have expressed themselves pleased with the permission 
for young persons to be examined at the house of the surgeon. 
As, however, very far the greater number of the young persons 
working. under that Act had already been certified, and as 
changes are unfrequent, the employers have hardly yet had time 
to appreciate all the convenience of the concession.” 


Mr. Oram, who has the superintendence of the eastern 
portions of the Metropolis, has given me his experience in 
the following report :— 


- ©With reference to your enquiries as ” the circular relative 
to the fees and visits of the certifying surgeons, I beg to inform 
you that it has been found exceedingly useful, and has been the 
means of overcoming one of the greatest difficulties in connection 
with the extension of the Factory Acts, viz., the obtaining 
certificates for young persons in the smaller works, which was 
felt to be a very heavy tax, the more especially as some of 
the surgeons impressed upon the smal! firms not only the advisa- 
bility but the necessity of having regular visits, with of course 
the payment of regular fees above the amount contemplated on 
the passing of the Act. 

“The surgeons fees interfered with the employment of young 
persons ; and in some cases where the visits were not regular, but 
the surgeon had to attend at the factory, the millowner would 
say to the young person, on applying for work, ‘I am willing to 
‘ take you as a learner, but although I can only deduct three- 

‘ pence from your wages according to law, I shall not employ 
‘ you unless you agree to pay me the amount of the surgeon’s 
‘ fee ;’ and it thereby became a heavy tax on the operative. 

“This practice, however, I endeavoured to prevent sponser 
it came under my notice. 

“There is no objection (except in very few cases) to the 
payment of a small fee similar to that paid for a certificate of 
birth ; and your directing ‘attention to the section of the Act 
empowering certificates to be granted at the surgeon’s residence 
under certain conditions on payment of a specified fee has been 
a decided boon to both employers and employed. 

“A few extracts from my note book will show how unneces- 
sary regular visits have been in some cases where they have 


been made. : . 
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“J, A brassfounder had three boys in his employ under 16 
years of age, and he informed me that a lad generally | 
remained in his employ five years, but he had regular 
visits from the surgeon as if frequent changes occurred, 

“2. Firm had one young person presented for examination in 
the course of 22 consecutive visits. 

“3. Firm had two young persons presented for examination 
in the course of 19 consecutive visits. 

“4, Firm had five young persons presented for examination in 
the course of 48 consecutive visits. 

“5. Firm had three young persons presented for examination 
in the course of 20 consecutive visits. 


_ “6, Firm had eight young persons presented for examination 


in the course of 77 consecutive visits. 

“7. Firm employed only one person under 16 years of age, 
and yet thought it was necessary to have regular visits, 
with a quarterly payment for the same. 

“These cases will be sufficient to prove how convenient your 


circular has been to the Sub-Inspectors, when the question has 
been raised, as it so often is, as to the surgeon’s visits. 


»“ You will probably remember a letter I received from a small 


employer, who is himself a workman at the railway works, and 
remarks :— 


ww 


**«’'There is only one thing or clause in the Act I disapprove 
of that is, that I hardly think it fair that I in so small a way 
Should have to pay the doctor’s fee for examination. 


~ “Tf the doctor’s fee will be any less by my sending the two 
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lads to be passed him, I will send them.’ 


_ “© Another firm writes as follows: ‘Is seven days the utmost 


time allowed for a person under 16.to be employed without 
being examined by the doctor. In taking on either apprentice 
or errand boy, it is almost impossible to tell whether they 
will suit, or like, or {be fit for the trade in so short.a time. 
Sometimes four or five have to be tried before both parties are 
suited, and to pay that number of half-crowns for liberty to 
employ a person of 14 or 15 is a very heavy tax.’ 

‘ Another firm, writing on the same subject, remarks :—“ ‘In 
reference to the employment of lads under age, we beg to call 
your attention to the hardship and loss inflicted on us and all 
similar employers, in having to pay a medical fee of half-a-crown 
on the fresh and frequent change of employment of new hands, 
viz., from the fact of such lads continually seeking and obtaining 
fresh employers, and that very frequently after only two or three 
weeks employment in any warehouse, thus causing a continuous 
tax on employers, to certify for the same lad, it may be 20 or 30 
times in the course of 12 months. 

“ <'To remove this objection and unnecessary burden, we should 
suggest that a small fee of anominal amount be charged, so that 
employers of juvenile labour may not seek to evade the payment 


* of half-a-crown, as at present, consequent on the frequent changes 


in their hands, of such lads, going from warehouse to warehouse, 
and constantly necessitating renewed medical inspection.’ 


Cc 2 
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“ «Tn the course of conversation, the head of one firm remarked 
that the only cause of grumbling he had was that the surgeon’s 
fee had to be paid, although the young person had already been 
‘ certified at a neighbouring workshop. 

*« ¢ Another remarked that constant changes made the payments 
‘ of the surgeon’s fees heavy, and that such payment for the cer- 
‘ tificates required was his only ground of complaint. 

« «Presuming that the certifying surgeons co-operate in car- 
‘ rying out your suggestions, I think your circular will remove 
‘all difficulties in respect to the smaller works, and greatly 
‘ facilitate the carrying out of the provisions of the Factory 
« Acts.” ” 


Mr. Henderson expresses his opinion, founded upon his 
observations not only in the Central Metropolitan sub- 
division, but in Glasgow, where he spent a short time 
during the absence upon leave of Mr. Campbell, and he 
also refers to the co-operation of the certifying surgeons: 


‘“‘T have no hesitation in stating that your memorandum of the 
15th September, relative to the fees and visits of certifying sur- 
geons, has been of great advantage in my district. It has aided 
me materially in administering the Factory Acts, more particu- 
jarly the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867. This latter Act 
brought under inspection in the metropolis a very large number 
of employers, jobbing letter-press printers, bookbinders, machine 
makers, iron and brass founders, and others, who do not require 
to employ more than two or three young persons atatime. Your 
memorandum has afforded such employers much relief. Prior to 
its publication, the cost of certificates of age was grievously com- 
plained of tome by many. In one case I found that a poor widow, 
a letter-press printer, who only employed two lads to assist 
her, had paid 15s. for such certificates within a period of three 
months. ; 

“ IT may, perhaps, be permitted to add, that while inGlasgow, in 
December, acting for my colleague, Mr. Campbell, I found your 
memorandum highly appreciated by the occupiers of factories 
there. 

‘‘In my subdivision of the metropolis the certifying surgeons 
afford every facility for granting certificates at their residences, 
under the conditions referred to in yourmemorandum. In Glas- 
gow, the senior certifying surgeon, Dr. Fleming, to prevent em- 
ployers being put to inconvenience, grants certificates in such 
cases at the factory, and charges only the minimum fee named in 
your circular.” 


x 


Mr. Lakeman, who has the supermtendence of Halifax and 
its neighbourhood, shows that the memorandum has been ~ 
somewhat extensively adopted in his subdivision, and that 
the surgeons have much facilitated the matter by appointing 
a time at which the hands may be sent up to their houses:— 

“In reply to your letter respecting the value of the memo- 
randum as to the fees and visits of certifying surgeons, issued 
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by you on the 15th September last, in promoting a greater regard 
on the part of many occupiers for the Factory Acts, I have much 
pleasure in being able to state, that the scale of charges has been 
highly prized by those under the Extension Act of 1867, and by 
many small occupiers under the Act of 1844. In the cases brought 
_ under my notice, I have questioned oecupiers. They expressed 
themselves more willing to comply with the law by the payment 
of 6d, than under the old system ; and I have found a readiness 
at all times to send any young person to the surgeon’s house at 
the time fixed by the surgeon for such visits. 

“ Tmay mention, that although I issued very many copies 
of the memorandum throughout Halifax, Hebden Bridge, and 
Todmorden, as soon as I had received them, yet I found in Tod- 
morden that the small occupiers had a copy of it cut from the 
newspapers, and fastened in the register for young persons, in the 
page reserved for the surgeon’s signature ; they have said that as 
we can get a certificate for 6d. we will not run any risk of being 
caught. : 

“In regard to occupiers under the Act of 1867, nothing has been 
heard of by me but readiness to comply with the terms of your 
memorandum, and all of them have accepted the plan of sending 
young persons to the surgeon’s house at the time specified by 
him.” 

Mr. Oswald, the Sub-Inspector for Derbyshire and Not- 
tinghamshire, refers to the opposition of the certifying sur- 
geons; but I believe this will now subside, when it is known 
that the mmorandum has been approved almost universally. 


“ The memorandum issued on the 15th September, respecting 
the fees of the certifying surgeons, has given great satisfaction to 
the small occupiers, especially the letter-press printers. Ihave not 
heard any complaint respecting it from the manufacturers; but 
the surgeons, one and all, are opposed to it, more especially to the 
sixpenny fee, and in cases where the hands are taken to their 
residences they refuse to take any fee. I shall be better able in 
the course of a few months to give a fuller statement.” 

Mr. Gould, the Sub-Inspector for Sheffield, states that it 
will require another six months to elapse before he will be 
in a position to pronounce a decided opinion ; but that the 
certifying surgeon, in order to facilitate the working of the 
Act, has agreed to charge only sixpence per certificate when 
calling at the smaller works. 

Mr. Saurin, the Sub-Inspector for the south-eastern 
counties of Scotland, reports that some manufacturers have 
objected to the fee named in the memorandum, as being 
higher than that indicated inthe Act ; but that the permission 
to send the children to the house of the certifying surgeon 
will prove a decided boon, especially in the tobacco trade. 

Mr. Paget of Bradford, says, he has not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of leaving the memorandum at all the small places in 
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want of them; the hands change seldom, and those requiring 
certificates had been passed before the issue of the circular ; 
so that a little time must elapse before he can tell how it will 
work. 

Mr. Chaytor, the Sub-Inspector for Newcastle and the 
north-eastern counties, says, that little use has been made of 
the memorandum as yet. 

Mr. Sale, having the superintendence of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Stalybridge, and Oldham, says :— 


‘* Your memorandum as to the fees and visits of the certifying 
surgeons, issued on the 15th of September last, has been of the 
greatest advantage in the administration of the law, as regards 
the Act of 1867, in my subdivision, and I have no doubt that it 
has been most acceptable to a very lar ge number of manufacturers 
who are subject to the provisions of that Act.” 


Mr. Cullen, the Sub-Inspector for the north-eastern 
counties of Scotland, shows that the memorandum has been 
most acceptable. 


“ The memorandum issued by yourself the 15th September 
ultimo, respecting the fees and visits of certifying surgeons, has 
been of decided advantage in the administration of the law, 
especially of the Act of 1867. 

“ The permission for the examination of young persons at 
the house of the certifying surgeons has certainly been acceptable 
to the manufacturers. It would be still more so if the surgeons 
would fix a day and hour in each week on which they would 
certainly be found at home for the purpose.” 


Mr. Osborn, whose subdivision comprises Bldck bunds, 
Burnley, Clitheroe, and their neighbourhoods, has reported to 
me as follows :— 


“So far as 1 have hitherto ascertained, the new regulation 
permitting certificates under certain circumstances to be granted 
at the residence of the surgeon has given thorough satisfaction. 

‘The occupiers of the smaller classes of works now under 
inspection quite appreciate the advantage of the diminished 
expense. Less delay is caused to compliance with the requirements 
of the Act, the arrangement cuts away all ground for that 
commonest excuse, and fruitfullest cause and effect of negligence, 
inability to get the doctor to the premises. 

“It is also a convenience to the certifying surgeon, and a 
considerable saving to him of valuable time.” 


Mr. Meade-King, Sub-Inspector for Manchester, having 
been more recently appointed, has not had as much experience 
as his colleagues of the working of the system, but he says: 

“The permission for young persons to be examined at the 
house of the certifying surgeon is decidedly acceptable to those - 
who are in a position to avail themselves « of it, but I have met 
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with few, as yet, who have taken advantage of it. It: is difficult 
to persuade a great number of small manufacturers that they are 
not unjustly taxed in this respect.” 


In compliance with the instructions of Mr. Secretary 
- Hardy’s letter of the 19th August last, that I should ascer- 
tain in what places the Workshop Act has been in force, 
and where it has been neglected in order that information 
upon that subject may be available for Parliament, I have 
the honour to submit the following report. 

The Workshop Regulation Act, 1867, was passed on 
the 21st August 1867, and it was to come into effect on the 
Ist January 1868. | 

I stated in my report for the half-year ended the 30th April 
1868, that I entered into communication with the principal 
local authorities of my district, in order to bring prominently 
to their notice the passing of the Act, and the responsibility 
which devolved upon them, as I was most desirous that the 
Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, and the Workshop 
Regulation Act, 1867, should be administered concurrently, 
feeling it to be incumbent upon me to exercise all my in- 
fluence in obtaining uniformity of hours of work in every 
class of trade, whether under the Factory or the Workshops 
Acts. My first step was to send in December 1867 a 
copy of the Act to the several metropolitan vestries, boards 
of works, the mayors and provosts of all towns in my 
district, and the local boards, wherever I ascertained that 
handicrafts were carried on, with the following circular : — 
Erin, im 
“Two measures of great importance were passed during 
the last session of Parliament, the Factory Acts Extension Act, 
1867, and the Workshop Regulation Act, 1867. | 

“ By the former of these two Acts, in conjunctiou with previous 
Acts, a large number of trades have been placed under restrictions 
as regards the labour of children, young persons and women, 
which restrictions are enforced by the Inspectors of Factories. 
These trades are the following :—cotton and other textile 
factories, printworks, bleaching, dyeing, and finishing works, 
lace, earthenware, fustian cutting, percussion cap, cartridge. 
lucifer match and paper staining factories, blast furnaces, copper 
and iron mills and foundries, the rmanufacture of metal, of 
machinery, of india-rubber and gutta percha, of paper, of glass 
of tobacco, letter-press printing and bookbinding ; and, in 
addition to the above, any manual labour exercised for the 
purposes of gain on premises where not less than fifty persons 
are employed in the making or preparing or finishing any article 
for sale. 

“By the Workshop Regulation Act, 1867, children, young 
persons and women employed in any manual labour on premises 
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other than the above are placed under regulations to be enforced 
by the local authority. 

“T beg to enclose a copy of this Act, which I doubt not you 
will bring under the consideration of the body of gentlemen over 
whom you preside, and to offer any further information or 
assistance in my power.’ 


In the early part of the present year I had authority to 
issue copies of an abstract of the principal regulations of the 
Workshop Act which had been prepared by Mr.Sub-Inspector 
Oram, and I sent a supply of these abstracts to every public 
body whom I had addressed, and also to employers, and to 
persons of whom I received complaints. 

I had conferences with several public bodies with a view 
to prepare the way for the administration of the Act ; 
especially in the metropolis, having had interviews with the 
officers of vestries and district boards of works, — 

The principal difficulty to be overcome was the disincli- 
nation to undertake duties of so novel a character, for which 
the local authorities would have to provide the remuneration ; 
but in the metropolis and in the larger towns, with the 
exceptions which I shall notice presently, it has been felt 
that a public duty devolved upon the governing body which it 
would be proper to accept, and that action should be taken, 
dependent, however, upon the peculiarities of the localities. 

With a view to obtain further details, I requested on 
the 15th September 1868 the local authorities to inform me 
of the progress made in their jurisdictions in administering 
the Act, in the following circular :-— 

Se iT, : 
“I beg to call your attention to the provisions of the 
‘Workshop Regulation Act, 1867,’ 

“This Act regulates the hours of labour in the establishments 
under its provisions of children, young persons, and women. 

“Children must not be employed until they have completed 
eight years of age, and must not be employed for more than six 
and a half hours in any one day, nor before six a.m. nor after 
eight p.m. While so employed they must attend school at least 
ten hours in every week, a certificate of which attendance must 
be procured weekly by the employers from the principal teacher 
of the school. 

“ Children, young persons and women, must not be employed on 
Sundays, nor after half-past four p.m. on Saturdays. | 

“ Young persons (2.e., between the ages of twelve and eighteen 
years), and women, must not be employed for more than twelve 
hours in any one day, nor before five a.m. nor after nine p.m. 

“The carrying out of these provisions is the duty of the local 
authorities, and having been directed by the Home Secretary to 
report to him how the “ Workshop Regulation Act, 1867,” has 
been observed in my district, I should feel obliged by your 
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informing me of the steps taken in your jurisdiction for the 
administration of the Act, and of the results of any action taken 
in the matter. I should be glad to receive your communication 
by the 31st October next.” 


T addressed in all 268 local authorities, and the informa- 
tion I have received enables me to state that steps have 
been taken in a very fair proportion of localities. It could 
not be expected that so responsible a duty would be under- 
taken without some inquiry, or that in every town there 
would be an implicit acceptance of a new duty, and the 
résumé which follows, of the course of proceeding adopted 
in different jurisdictions, shows that the question is 
working its way gradually, and in very many instances 
effectually, so that I believe I shall at no distant date be 
able to report that the Workshop Regulation Act is admi- 
nistered as arule by the local authorities throughout my 
district. 

It will be seen from the following, that different authorities 
have adopted different modes of procedure; some having 
taken the question up actively, and others are only now 
preparing the way by enquiry for further action. 

The Act may be said to have been adopted in the whole 
of the metropolis, and the example thus set by the metro- 
politan authorities will have the greatest influence upon the 
proceedings of other municipal bodies. 

The most effectual mode of administermg the Act has 
been to place the matter in the hands of the medical officers 
of health. I proceed, ‘therefore, in the first place, to 
enumerate those localities in which this has been done. 


The medical officer of health has been appointed to ad- 
minister the Act; abstracts and notices issued, and places 
visited when inspection deemed to be necessary, and persons 
persistently offending have been fined;— 

Tn the city of London. 

In the jurisdiction of the following metropolitan vestries :— 

Bermondsey; Bethnal Green; Camberwell; Chelsea; 

Clerkenwell; Islington; Lambeth; Kensington ; Mile- 
end; Paddington; St. George, Hanover Square; St. 
George in the Hast; St. George the Martyr; St. 
James, Westminster; St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields; St. 
Marylebone; St. Mary, Newington; St. Pancras. 

In the jurisdiction of the following Metropolitan District 
Boards of Works :— 

Hackney: Holborn; Lewisham; Limehouse; St. Giles; 

St. Saviour, Southwark; Strand; Wandsworth; 
Westminster; Whitechapel. 
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Registers of the workshops within their jurisdiction have 
also been prepared by the medical officers of the following 
districts :— 

Hackney; Paddington; St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch; St. 

Pancras; St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

In the other metropolitan districts, Fulham, Rotherhithe, 
Greenwich, and Lewisham, enquiries were in progress as to 
the sdministtation of the Act in their jurisdictions. 

The local authorities of the following important com- 
mercial and manufacturing towns have appointed officers to 
enforce the Act, and have issued notices, and in some cases 
offenders have been fined :— 

Blackburn; Bradford; Dewsbury ; Halifax; MHudders- 
field; Greenock; Hull; Leeds; Marichester; Nor- 
wich; Nottingham ; Oldham; Salford. 

Among numerous other places where I have been in- 
formed by the local authority that officers have been 
appointed, or that steps have been taken to distribute 
abstracts of the regulations, &c., and eventually to visit 
places coming under the definition of workshops, are the 





Ayr; Banff; Beverley; Brighton; Bury St. Edmunds. 
Cambridge; Canterbury; Chatham; Deal; Dover; 
Dumfermline ; Durham; Edinburgh ; Gravesend; Har- 
wich; Ipswich ; Maidstone; Mansfield; Margate; 
Rochester; Sheerness; York. 

From a considerable number of localities I am informed 
that there are no employments coming within the definition 
of a workshop. From many others that enquiry has been 
made, and that the customs of the occupations are quite 
within the regulations. But there are others in which I think 
further action is necessary, and I hope to induce the autho- 
rities to take the matter up in earnest, but some little time 
is necessary. J am also desirous of showing what has 
been done in other places ; ; for some local aitlionties stated 
to me they were waiting to see what was done elsewhere. 
The information now given refers only to what was 
accomplished up to the 31st October last; since that date 
the subject has been considered in very many towns... I sent 
a circular at the latter end of 1867 calling attention to 
the regulations which would come into operation on the . 
Ist January 1868, and I am about to communicate with 
all the local authorities in my district, in order to lay the 
foundation for uniformity in administering the law throughout 
all my district. 

I now beg to call your attention to the following 
extracts from communications addressed to me, as illustrat- 
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ing the spirit in which the new Act has been accepted in 
some of the most populous places. Dr. Aldis, the medical 
officer of health of St. George, Hanover Square, thus details 
the result of the operation of the Act in his district :— 


“Tn compliance with a resolution of the vestry held on the 
20th of November last, Mr. Chappell, the vestry clerk, supplied 
me with printed abstracts of the Act, which have been distributed 
to different workshops, to many of the clergy and schoolmasters 
in the parish. 

“ Soon afterwards I received a letter from Sir Richard, Mayne, 
with two communications and papers respecting cases of alleged 
contravention of the Act; but I did not take proceedings, after 
having ascertained the truth of the charges, as the parties 
accused promised to carry out the provisions, and to do all that 
was required. They did not, however, keep their promise, and 
were ultimately convicted. Although I meant urgently to 
demand a diminution of the hours of work, I did not. take 
advantage of evidence obtained after the first complaints, as it 
was my object to carry out this new Act in as conciliatory a 
manner as possible, rather than excite a strong opposition to 
that which is essentially good, and conducive to the health of 
the milliners and dressmakers, 

‘These, which were, I believe, the first convictions under the 
Act in London, led to my receiving so many letters from various 
places that I was compelled to write to the papers, referring the 
complainants to their respective local authorities. 

“The following method is that which | have adopted, on ascer- 
taining that any of the provisions of this Act had been contra- 
vened. Having entered the premises, I took the evidence of the 
needle-women as to their hours of work and time of meals. I 
then inspected the workshops, and the condition of the bed-rooms, 
as to cleanliness, size, and ventilation. 

“ Should the Act have been infringed I cautioned the employers 
against doing so in future, and should they have consented to 
obey the law I did not proceed against them, unless they 
neglected to fulfil their promise ; for many milliners and dress- 
makers reasonably pleaded ignorance of the law. 

“J have received 47 complaints up to the present time against 
different establishments in St. George’s parish, and, although mostly 
anonymous, still in nearly all there were grounds for complaint. 

“‘T have obtained convictions in the following four cases :— ~ 

“(1.) Miss Eleanor Salmon, dressmaker, No. 49a, New Bond 

Street. April 29th, at Marlborough Street. The de- 
fendant paid only the costs, as I did not press for a 
enalty. , 

“(2.) Mr. John Verdie, milliner and dressmaker, No. 23, 
George Street, Hanover Square. May 8th, at ditto. 
One shilling and costs. 

“(3.) Mr. B. Studer, ditto, No. 9, Bruton Street, Bond Street. 
May 27th, at ditto. 20s. and costs. 

“(4.) Miss Harriett Axford, 8, Arabella Row, Pimlico. 
Aug. 6th, at Westminster. 20s., and 8s. costs, or 14 days. 


~~ 
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“Tam satisfied that these proceedings have almost entirely 
diminished the excessive hours of work in this parish for the 
present, and I believe that the result will conduce to the health 
and social welfare of the milliners. 

“With regard to the moral aspect of the question, I have been 
told by several of the employers that I shall ‘drive the young 
women into Regent Street.’ On further inquiry, however, I 
did not find that more than two or three employers paid any 
attention to the moral improvement of the girls. But I have 
always taken an opportunity of mentioning one bright example 
to the contrary, shown by a proprietor whose establishment in 
this parish I have inspected without receiving any complaint 
against it. He has always been a warm advocate for the Act, 
and employs a great many young women under its restrictions, 
with sufficient profit to himself. He sees that the in-door 
workers have daily exercise in Hyde Park, affords them oppor- 
tunities for daily prayer, and provides them with sittings in a 
chapel connected with the Church of England, thus endeavouring 
to the best of his ability to improve their moral and physical 
condition. He would not wish me to mention his name, but 
publishing the fact may induce those who think the Act likely 
to increase immorality to reflect whether they cannot counteract 
it in the way indicated, subject of course to variation of religious 
principles.” 

Dr. Letheby, the medical officer of the city of London, 
thus describes the course he has taken :— 


“Tmmediately on the coming into operation of the Act of 
Parliament referred to, I reported of the matter to the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, and at their request I prepared an abstract 
of the regulations of the Act, for the information of the Com- 
missioners, and for distribution among the women of workshops 
within the city of London. I also directed my inspectors (four 
in number) to make out a list of all the workshops within the 
city, and from that time to the present a regular inspection of 
them has been maintained. ‘The results of these inspections are 
reported to me, and whenever there is an infraction of the rules 
I make a point of visiting the places myself, and taking measures 
for the correction of any sort of maladministration.” 


From a report by the vestry of St. Pancras it appears 
that— | 

“A complete visitation of all the workshops has just been 
completed, and I enclose a copy of the report thereon furnished 
by the inspector, from which it will appear that the Act is, with 
one or two exceptions, fully complied with in this parish. 

From this return it appears that the workshops were 
visited by the inspector, and that 111 were found to be, as 
regards the provisions of the Workshops Act, 1867, in a 
satisfactory condition. In two cases it appeared that the 
hours of work were illegal, and in two cases the work- 
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rooms were overcrowded and unhealthy, but remedies were 
adopted, and grounds of complaint were removed. 
In the parish of Islington the sanitary committee 
report that— 


“ A considerable number of workshops have been visited and 
reported upon by Dr. Ballard, the medical officer of health. 
Legal proceedings have also been taken in two instances against 
artificial florists, for overcrowding and bad ventilation, under the 
Sanitary Act of 1866, and at the present time the sanitary 
committee have a report on the agency of the business of the 
vestry, recommending legal proceedings in one case for an 
infringement of the 6th section (par. 4) of the Workshops Act, 
1867.” 


Mr. Rickards, Sub-Inspector of the Leeds district, in a | 
report of what he had done in the course of the half-year in 
connection with the Workshops Act, states :-— 


“In Leeds, finding that nothing was being done by the local 
authorities, I brought the matter before the committee charged 
with the duty of putting the Act into operation. I met the 
committee by appointment, and pointed out to them that I had 
received several complaints that the provisions of the Act were 
not enforced, from parties who were placed under the Factory 
Acts Extension Act, 1867, by reason of employing more than 50 
hands. The result of that interview was that about 1000 copies 
of the abstract of the Workshops Act were distributed by order 
of the committee ; and the various parties were warned that they 
must strictly obey the law. After the lapse of a few weeks 
proceedings were instituted before the magistrates in several cases, 
and convictions were obtained, chiefly, I believe, for working 
young women in dressmakers’ establishments after 4.30 on 
Saturdays. 


«“ At Bingley, Mr. Ruffe, the certifying surgeon, was appointed 
inspector under the Act by the local board at a salary of 2/. 2s. 
per annum. He reports to me that there are few places under 
the Act, and that he has no reason to believe that the Act is 
infringed. 

«“ At Keighley, an inspector was appointed at a salary of 10/. 
per annum. There are several places there to which the Act ap- 
plies, and two of them, where paper tubes are made, I have visited. 
At both places I found children at work under eight years of 
age, and they had been so employed for more than a year. 
Their work consists in making a certain number of tubes per 
day, and at one of the places the children are locked up until the 
quota of tubes is completed, in place of leaving at 6 p.m. I 
mean, of course, that this was the case at the period of my visit, 
though what may be the order now I am unable to say. The 
inspector reports to me that timely notice having been given to 
the parties in his district who are under the Act, its provisions 
will now be strictly enforced. 
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‘‘ At York, I drew the attention of the town clerk to the Act, 
and as nothing has been done in the matter, he promised to bring 
it before the council on the following week. This he did. 

“ At Beverley, I went, by request of the mayor and committee, 
to confer with them on the subject of the Act. The mayor 
brought the matter before the council, and an inspector was 
appointed ; but the mayor stated to me that he thonght there 
were few places in Beverley under the Act. 

“ At Hull Iam told the Act has been put into operation by the 
council.” 


The mayor of acne T. W. George, esq., has favoured 
me with an account of the proceedings under the Act, from 
which it appears that six occupiers of workshops have been. 
fined for employing young persons at illegal hours :— 


“Tn reply to your circular of the 15th Mee nee last, 1 have 
to inform you that a sub-committee of the watch committee of 
this borough was appointed to carry out this Act, and abstracts 
of its provisions have been distributed by the police to all 
persons known to be liable to its penalties. During the time it 
has been in operation the following persons have been convicted 
under its provisions :— 

“1st July 1868. John Burton, for illegally employing young 
girls, Fined 10s. and costs. 

“Ist July 1868. Morriss Simpson, for illegally employing 
young girls. Fined 10s. and costs. 

“22nd July 1868. Emily Varley, for illegally si ons 
young girls. Fined 1/. and costs. 

“22nd July 1868. Messrs. R. and J. Smeeton, for illegally 
employing young girls. Fined ds. and costs. 

“23rd July 1868. John Griffith, for illegally employing young 
girls. Fined 10s. and costs. 

‘Ist October 1868. Jacob Bond, for illegally employing young 
girls. Fined 5s. and costs. 

“The Act, so far as I am aware, has been fully put into force, 
and it is generally observed in the borough. < 


With reference to that part of Mr. Rickards’ report in 
which he refers to the number of very young - children 
employed in paper-tube making, I have been in communi- 
cation with the local inspectors, “who have informed me that. 
the provisions of the Act are properly observed in these 
establishments. 


The local inspector for Keighley thus reported his pro- 
ceedings to the local board :— 


“That on his appointment by the iocal board to inspect the 
workshops within the district, he found some paper-tube manu- 
facturers employing children: under the proper age, and also 
employing children too long hours. ‘That he explained to them 
the provisions of the Act, and he was happy to be able to report 
that since then the law was cheerfully obeyed.’ é 
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The local inspector for Bingley, in a report to me, 
says :— 

“J have only one workshop in my district. It came under the 
Workshop Regulation Act the last week in July, and the 
requirements of the Act have been strictly observed since it came 
under my inspection. There are only about 10 children em- 
ployed. The workshop is clean and well ventilated.” 


In a subsequent communication Mr. Miner says :— 


“T have looked over the school books nearly every week, and 
I have always found it entered properly up with the children’s 
names by the national schoolmaster at East Norton.” 


And Mr. Rickards himself, writing to me on the 13th 
Nov., says :— 


_ “TJ visited this place (Keighley), and found the attendance of 
the children at school was very regular, and it was evidently the 
proprietors’ wish that such should be the case.” 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Lakeman states that, 


“ At present, Halifax is the only place to which an officer has 
been appointed. I succeeded in procuring the services of an 
officer of police in each portion of my subdivision during the 
month of May, each of whom delivered a copy of the Workshops 
Abstract to the several employers of females and young persons 
throughout the subdivision.” 7 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Oswald, who resides at Nottingham, 
in whose subdivision a very large number of children and 
young persons are employed in workshops, has visited many 
of these places to explain the necessity of the children being 
sent to school, and I think it is evident from his report that 
could some time be spared from his own proper duties, or 
were the local authority more active in the matter, the pro- 
visions of the Act would be fairly observed. Mr. Oswald says, 
in a recent report :-— 


* You requested me, about six months since, to visit some of the 
places affected by the ‘Act. 

“JT called at about 150 establishments, but confined my attention 
principally to the lace clipping shops, as more young hands are 
employed in them. 

“In forty shops I found five hundred children working, the 
larger proportion under twelve years of age, and at least half under 
eleven. 

* Since that time the activity in the lace trade has considerably 
swelled the numbers. The shops were generally badly ventilated, 
and very dirty ; but I induced a good many of the employers to 
limewash ; and in most cases the children under eleven were sent 
to school, 

“Y have lately visited the schools, and the masters all inform me, 
that although they attended for a short time a gradual decrease 
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has been going on. The numbers on the books, including Radford, 
Sneinton, and Lenton, are 69 boys and 108 girls ; but in many cases 
the attendance is very irregular ; and they are working consider- 
ably more than six and a half hours. 

‘In Radford, on my previous visit, Mr. Manly (who has taken 
great pains in the matter) had fifty in attendance, but he now has 
only twelve ; and the same decrease has taken place in the Notting- 
ham ragged schools, where no charge is made. 

“The masters all say that the children have left, and gone back 
to ‘full time’ as the employers find that no one visits the shops 
to inspect the certificates. 

‘Tn all the smaller warehouses and dressing rooms the Act, as 
far as I can learn, is a dead letier, and I have great complaints 
from the few who are under the Factory Acts. 

““T should certainly recommend that all branches of the lace 
trade be brought under government inspection ; but if this is not 
done one local inspector should be appointed by the whole of the 
local authorities of Nottingham and suburbs. 

“A oveat quantity of lace clipping and bugiing is now done 
in the villages round Nottingham ; but as I do not visit these 
places I cannot say how the young persons and children are 
employed. 

‘The milliners’ shops in Nottingham have generally complied 
with the Act ; andin many instances the half holiday is given to all 
employed on the premises. 

“In the other parts of my subdivision I have not heard of 
any action being taken by the various local authorities, but I do 
not imagine that many young hands are employed, although in 
some of the Lincolnshire towns I am informed the females are 
worked very long hours in millinery establishments. | | 

“In several cases of this description I forwarded the employer 

an abstract of the Act.” 

I have had also a satisfactory communication from the 
mayor of Nottingham, J. Barber, esq., that the Act has been 
put into operation in the borough of Nottingham, and 
representing the difficulties with which the employers of 
labour have to contend with in the borough, from the 
migration of children to places outside the borough where 
the Act is not under the supervision of any public officer. 

“Tn reply to your circular of 15th September last, as to ‘The 
Workshops Regulation Act, 1867,’ I beg to inform you that 
handbills giving the substance of the Act of Parliament have 
been extensively distributed in Nottingham, and copies of such 
handbill printed on pasteboard ready for hanging up have been 
sent to the factories, and to houses where children are employed ; 
that one of the inspectors of our police force has been employed 
to take proceedings in cases of infringements of the provisions of 
this Act of which he obtained information, and that he has 
brought six cases before the magistrates; that the parties 
informed against have in every case been convicted, and fines 
_varying from 20s. to 40s. have been imposed upon them. 
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“fam instructed, however, to represent to you that there is a 
population of about 30,000 persons outside Nottingham, forming 
what is known as the Radford union, consisting of the parishes 
of Sneintop, Lenton, and Radford, who are not under the juris- 
diction of the authorities of Nottingham ; that it does not appear 
that any steps have been taken in these adjoining parishes to 
enforce the Workshops Regulation Act ; that if this Act. be not 
uniformly enforced the persons who conform to the law suffer, and 
the illegal employment is removed to other places less under 
observation, and where it can be carried on with more impunity ; 
and as an instance of this it may be added, that in one case the 
party proceeded against has taken a room outside the borough in 
which to carry on her business. » 3 

““T beg to add, that for the reasons stated it is considered 
right and essential that the law should be enforced alike in every 
district, and that there should be sufficient legal power to seeure 
this being done.” 

The places named by the mayor as being without super- 
vision are the same as those which are mentioned in Mr. 
Oswald’s report; viz., Radford, Sneinton, and Lenton. It 
would be most desirable that the local authorities of these 
places should take the matter up in earnest. No gyeat 
expense or trouble need be incurred in the first instance. 
Iam ready to supply the public authorities with abstracts 
of the Workshops Act, by the distribution of which the 
regulations will become known, and if the local authorities 
will then publicly express their determination to enforce the 
law, if necessary, I believe regularity of hours of work will 
be almost universal; but there must be some supervision, 
some aitthority to be appealed to, who will act when the 
necessity arises. Much may be done by simple means; 
and at one of the places above named, Lenton, I am happy 
to find that a step has just been taken which will be the 
means of preventing the employment of children under age, 
or at illegal hours, in that neighbourhood. I have received 
the following interesting letter from Mr. Walker, the 
eminent lace manufacturer, who has taken the question in 
hand as a public duty, and who will, from his known energy of 
character, go thoroughly and fully into the task he has under- 
taken, 

« A communication from you, dated the 15th of September 1868, 
and addressed to the highway board of this parish, was delivered 
to me, as the chairman for the time being of that board. With- 
out minutely examining its contents, I handed it over to our clerk, 
and requested him to look into it and report to me afterwards. 
But noticing that you wished for areply as to how the ‘ Workshops 
Regulation Act, 1867,’ was observed in this district, I wished 
him to send you as much information as he could glean on 
the subject by the time specified. We hada board meeting last 
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night, and I learnt, for the first time, that he had done nothing in 
the matter. He returned me the Aci and papers you sent ; and 
when I got home I perused the whole very carefully, and this letter 
is the result. I see the board has power to employ a paid agent 
to carry out the regulations of the Act, but till the ‘exemptions’ 
have run out I much question whether its strict application 
would occasion much difference. For instance, a woman who 
has work (mending) from my factory employs between 20 and 30 
young women, or ‘young persons,’ as the Act calls them, and I 
go occasionally to look how they are getting on (they are about 
3 of amile from the factory). I did this last Monday night 
and questioned her as to the ages of the girls she employed, 
and without knowing exactly the requirements of the Act, I 
found, if she was infringing its requirements at all, it was only 
in a very small degree ; but now that I have made myself master 
of its contents, I will take care that she is made acquainted with 
them also. 

“And on enquiry last night two or three other parties were 
pointed out as the employers of children and young persons. I 
will take an early opportunity of personally visiting these parties, 
and if I find they are transgressing I will either get them put 
right, or in case of non-compliance will let you know.  ‘There- 
fore, before we incur any expense in appointing a paid officer, 
i will see whether there is a necessity for it, by making myself 
personally acquainted with the facts. 

“This has suggested itself to my own mind as being the 
simplest and most effectual way of dealing with the question in 
the present stage of it. 

‘Perhaps you will remember coming down to my place your- 
self,—Spring close, Lenton.” 


Mr. Jas. Johnson, the sanitary inspector of the borough 
of Kilmarnock, after having inspected the workshops in his 
jurisdiction, reports most satisfactorily of its effects, and of 
the readiness with which both masters and operatives bave 
co-operated with him. 


“In accordance with your request, I beg respectfully to submit 
a report respecting the carrying out the provisions of the Work- 
shops Regulation Act, 1867, in the burgh of Kilmarnock. 
There are a good many works which come under the provisions 
of the Act ; the most of these are in every respect well suited 
for the purpose. Large in dimensions, well lighted and venti- 
lated, and kept perfectly clean; and in such premises are 
generally found the best conditioned workpeople. In the other 
cases I have enforced cleanliness and ventilation, also water- 
closet accommodation for the separate use of each sex. It will 
be my endeavour to keep up and improve this wholesome change. 
I can state with the utmost confidence that the operations of the 
Act are a great boon both to the trades and to the community. 
It is due both to the masters and workers to state, they have 
given their willing co-operation. 


* 
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“The provisions regarding the hours for children, young 
persons, and women is now carefully attended to, and its beneficial 
tendency is fully admitted. I do not know that I have at 
present any thing further of importance to communicate to 
you.” 


The following letter from the inspector of the poor, 
Kailbarchan, shows a painstaking desire to fulfil the pro- 
visions of the Act :—- 
wit, 

“T was duly favoured with yours of yesterday, and have to- 
day commenced going through the weaving shops of the village. 
It will be a somewhat tedious. affair, as I have to explain the 
provisions of the Act to the occupier of every shop, but I will. 
finish it as soon as I can, and communicate with you immediately 
thereafter.” 


Uniformity of practice and similarity of principle seemed 
to me to be of such great importance in the administration 
of this Act, that I invited the medical officers of health 
of the metropolis to a conference at this office on the 25th 
November last, in order that we might ascertain what the 
principal objections and difficulties had been. 

There were present the following medical officers of 


health :— 


Dr, Aldis, St. George, Hanover Square. 
» Bateson, Southwark. 

» Bristowe, Camberwell. 

» Buchanan, St. Giles. 

Mr. Bianchi, St. Saviour’s. 

Dr. Green, St. Pancras (acting). 
» Lardwicke, Paddington. 
Mr. Lord, Hampstead. 

Dr, Nicholas, Wandsworth. 

» Noel, Tooting. 

» Luckle, Lambeth. 

» marvis, Bethnal Green. 

» Lripe, Hackney. 

», Whitmore, Marylebone. 


After I had stated the object of this conference, I re 
quested Dr. Aidis to favour the meeting with his views, as 
he had taken an active part on the question. 

Dr. Aldis stated, that although a threat had been held out 
that he would be required to produce his authority, he had 
never been refused admission to a workshop, even when he 
had to complain of overwork. 

Dr. Whitmore thought it was not the duty of the medical 
officers of health to enforce the Act, 
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Dr, Tripe referred to clauses of the Workshop Act, which 
seem to limit the power of the local authority. He had 
been refused admission, but afterwards entered under the 
provisions of the Sanitary Act. 

Dr. Bristowe had experienced no difficulty. 

Dr. Buchanan said there were two aspects to the question ; ; 
the sanitary and the social. The sanitary provisions came 
naturally under the control of the medical officers of health, 
but the social, the educational, seemed to be beyond their 
province. Not that he considered the medical officers could 
not act, but that they were outside their province. 

Mr. Lord, Dr. Puckle, Mr. Bianchi, explained what had 
been done in their parishes, 

Dr. Sarvis said that in Bethnal Green erent difficulty is 
experienced in carrying out the Act. The ve stry have 
power, but consider it inexpedient to enforce it. There are 
numbers of little boys from 8 to 13 years of age in sundry 
trades, employed from 8 to 10 hours per day, who do not 
attend school. Hundreds work from 6 to 6 on Saturdays. 
The vestry have hitherto been content with posting bills 
through the parish, and issuing bandbills; they are princi- 
pally small places, a great many beig shoemakers. In the 
present state of poverty, if their working were stopped, it 
would create great dissatisfaction. If the Acts were en- 
forced it would probably cause a riot, and he could not advise 
the vestry, under existing circumstances, to carry out the Act 
in its entirety. It w ould necessitate the employment of 20 
inspectors. 

Dr. Hardwicke said that in. Paddington they had ascer- 
tained the names and addresses of the occupiers of workshops, 
the size of the workrooms, number of machines and occupa- 
tions. ‘There has been no necessity for further interference, 
and should not do so unless he received special instructions 
from the Committee. In endeavouring to obtain information 
as to the working of the Act, especially from Dr. Whitmore, 
he thought “the meeting will lead to a discussion causing 
cencral “and uniform action on the part of the authorities. 
The duties of thie medical officers are sanitary, but there are 
other functions, and it is a question if they should undertake 
them, If they do, they will be sub-inspectors of work- 
shops under you. It would be useful that forms should be 
filled up for the information of the Government; and the 
matter should be put im such a way that it can be done and 
paid for. It will end in separating the medical officer of 
health from private practice.” 

Some discussion then ensued as to the amount of cubic 
space that should be agreed upon for adoption throughout 
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the several districts; but it was determined to postpone the 
consideration of this and other matters to another meeting, 
to be convened for the purpose. 

The general feeling of the meeting was, that the Act 
could be administered under the direction of the medical 
_otlicers of health, and there was a strong desire that there 
should be uniformity of principle and practice in the me- 
tropolis. 

In some important towns, however, there has been a decided 
objection on the part of the local authorities to administer 
the Workshops Regulation Act, except in so far as relates to 
its sanitary regulations. There are doubtless defects in the 
Act; there are regulations which might be improved ; 
there are some points upon which opinions may differ; but 
there has been no difficulty in enforcing the Act by those 
officers who desired to carry out the spirit of the legislation, 
and there have been no quibbles or objections upon the 
part of the occupiers of workshops, so far as I have 
ascertained. I conceive it to be a misfortune of great magni- 
tude, that difficulties should be anticipated, instead of being 
met when they present themselves. I have now had a 
lenothened experience in administermg Acts of Parliament, 
interfering with the “ liberty of the subject,” and containing 
many loopholes by which a wrongdoer may escape, and 
wanting some provisions which have occasionally been 
thought indispensable. I have found, however, that, taking 
a broad common sense view of the object of the Act of 
Parliament, putting upon its provisions a fair and reason- 
able construction, without caring to refine upon the mere 
meaning of a term, I have, with the cordial co-operation of 
the stalf of my district, been able to enforce the provisions 
of the Factory Acts fully and fairly, and, avoiding contro- 
versy upon points of little moment, the real and great object 
of the Legislature is obtained. 

It may be objected that under the Workshops Act, work 
may commence at 5 a.m., and be continued with intervals 
until 9 p.m., so that, although a person may only work ten 
hours and a half, yet they may be actually kept in attendance 
for 16 hours. With the experience of above a year, I have 
not found a single instance of work being intermittents and 
but one instance of work and meals together exceeding 12 
hours, and that was a case in which the hours were from 
7am. to 7.30 p.m. with intervals of two hours for meals. 1 
have not yet found in any workshop that work has com- 
menced before 6 a.m., and in only a few were the hours of 
work from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and in some of these they have 
been altered to eight. | 
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I heartily wish those local authorities who have not yet 
put the Act into operation would enter upon the considera- 
tion of the Workshop Regulation Act with the desire to do 
the best they can with the law as it stands; to give its 
provisions a fair trial, and not reject it because they consider 
their power to be somewhat restricted. 

It is the law of the land that no child shall be employed 
under the age of eight years; that no child shall be employed 
without attending school; and that every child, young person, 
and female shall work moderate hours, and shall have a half- 
holiday once a week. | 

Surely these are regulations which it cannot be difficult to 
enforce. Let them be published far and wide; let every em- 
ployer know that the same restrictions apply universally ; 
and my knowledge of the sterling good sense, and the fair 
and moderate views, of a very large proportion of the masters 
of workshops, satisfies me that the law will be observed cheer- 
fully, andthat there wil be no great need of prosecutions. 
But the new provisions must be well circulated ; they must 
find their way to every workshop, and be largely distributed 
amongst the workpeople themselves. In fact the chief work 
of administering this Act will be in explaining its very few 
and simple regulations, and making them known. 

Lregretto report, that while the Factory Act is,on the whole, 
observed in Sheffield, the Workshops Act has been almost 
ignored. ‘This is the more extraordinary as the workshops 
in Sheffield come in direct competition with the factories, 
and it is difficult to realize that the large body of manu- 
facturers should acquiesce in one part of the town being 
under restrictions, and the other part being unregulated. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Sheffield is alive to the vast 
importance of the subject. It has been frequently discussed ; 
and I have been both in personal and written communication 
with the mayor and the sanitary committee. The latter body 
take the course which I so much deprecate, of looking at the 
Act of Parliament critically, and, finding an apparent flaw, 
declining to do more than they conceive they are required to 
do by the strict letter of the Act of Parliament. 

The effect of the decision of the sanitary committee of 
Sheffield is to leave those employers who occupy workshops 
at liberty, if they should be so inclined, to evade the Act of 
Parliament ; and those employers who oceupy factories, and 
are competing with the workshops, subject to an. unfair and 
illegal competition. 

I have stated that what in my opinion is required to 
cause the Act to be administered is to rouse the inertness of 
the local authorities. Many were not aware of the existence 
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of the Workshops Regulation Act, 1867; many have an 
unwelcome belief that they ought to enforce the Act, but 
hesitate to act, unless all similar bodies in the country act 
likewise; but there are few of the local authorities who, when 
the matter has been sufficiently explained, have declined to 
take proper steps for making the Act known in their juris- 
dictions, and to prepare for the enforcement of it, if neces- 
sary. 

I requested Mr. Whymper, the Sub-Inspector for Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex, when he was able to spare time, to seek 
interviews with the local authorities of such of the towns in 
these counties as he must necessarily visit on a recent tour of 
inspection; and the memorandum which I have just received 
from him proves that the local authorities will take up this 
question in a proper spirit, and act with promptness, as soon 
as they are made aware of the Kosponss bility which attaches 
to them. 


Mr. Whympevr’s Memorandum is as follows :— 


‘ WorKsHoPS ACT. 


“ Ashford. 


“ At interview with partner of clerk to local board (Nov. 18) 
“The Act had been brought before the board by the clerk, 
and a precis of the Act read, but up to that time no 
action had been taken. 


“By letter (Dec. 28th) (inclosing full newspaper report of 
discussion and resolutions). 

“The inspector of nuisances and the superintendent of 
police have been instructed to report to the board any 
infractions of the Act, and to see that its provisions are 
complied with, 


Canterbury. 


‘At interviews with town clerk (Nov. 28 and Dec. 5), 
* Should at once be submitted to the town council, 


“By letter (Dec. 24). 3 
“The town council have appointed the city surveyor to 
be inspector under the above Act, and they are about 
printing an abstract of the Act, in the form of that 
received from the Factory Office, for circulation among 
those who are affected by the Act. 


“ Chatham. 


“ At interview (Dec. 23). 
“ The local board will at once set their inspector to work, 
and will communicate with the Sub-Inspector of 
Factories, 
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CE 


“By letter (Jan 4/69). | G 

“Tt was resolved by the local board, at their meeting on 
January 1, 1869, that the clerk issue public notices of 
the provisions of the Workshop Regulation Act, 1867, 
and that the subject be placed in the hands of the 
surveyor, for his immediate attention. 


“ Deal. 


“ At interview (Dec. 10) with the mayor. 
“ Would at once refer the Act to the town clerk. 


“ By letters from town clerk (Dec. 23 and Jan. 2, 1869). 

“ Will be laid before the couneil at their next meeting on 
Jan. 2. 

“A yvesolution was unanimously passed, at a council 
mecting held Jan. 1, to appoint Thomas Baker the 
inspector of this borough under the Workshop Act, 
1867, and that officer is directed to take action thereon 
forthwith, and make his report to the council at their 
next meeting te be held on the 3rd February next, 


“ Dover. 


« At interview (Nov. 2+) with town clerk. 

“ Handbills had been printed, and circulated among the 
workshops under the Act. An officer under the cor- 
poration has been specially instructed to see that the 
provisions of the Act are attended to. 


“ Folkstone. 


“ At interview with town clerk (Nov. 21). 
* Should at once be referred to the local commissioners, 


“ By letters (Dec. 10, 21, 22, and 28) further information, &e, 
was requested, and it was stated that— 

“The town clerk brought the subject of the Workshops 

Act before corporation on Dee, 2, and it was resolved 

that the necessary steps be taken and notices published. 


* By letter (Jan. 2/69). 

“The town clerk has, according to the instructions of the 
corporation, caused the copies of the abstract of the Act 
to be distributed amongst the workshops in the town, 
and has instructed the superintendent of police to make 
a list of the shops, and to investigate any complaints of 
infringements. 


“ Gravesend. 


“At interview with town clerk (Dec. 28). 
“Tis attention had not hitherto been given to the subject, 

but now that il was so no time should be lost in taking 
effective measures. 


~~ 
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“By letier (Dec. 29). 
Will without delay bring the matter under the considera. 
tion of the local authority. 


“ Hythe and Sandgate. 


_ © At interview (Nov. 21) with the town clerk, 

“ Would, on receipt of a supply of abstracts, &c., at once 

look into the matter. 
“By letter (Jan. 1/69). 

“There will be a meeting of the town council of Hythe 
in February, when I will bring the matter before them. 
I will also bring the matter before the Sandgate local 
board at their meeting on Thursday next. 


‘“ Maidstone. 


“ At interview with town clerk (Oct. 30). 
“ Attention had been drawn to the Act, and very syste- 
matic steps were about to be taken. 


« At interview (Dec. 22). 

“The matter had been unavoidably postponed, but the 
Act of Parliament should be brought before town 
council on January 1, and orders given that it be 
effectively administered. 


« By letter (5 January 1869). 

“ At a special meeting of the town council of the borough 
of Maidstone, held at the town hall on Friday Ist day 
of January 1869, Charles Arcoll, esq., mayor, in the 
chair : 

“Tt was ordered, that Robert Golding Hills, the senior 
inspector of police, be appointed an inspector to carry 
out the provisions of the Workshop Act, 1867, during the 
pleasure of the council, and to report thereon to. the 
watch committee. 


“ Margate, 
‘At interview (Dec. 4). 

“The town clerk expressed himself quite prepared to 

bring the Act before the local authority. 
“ By letter (Jan. 2/69.) 

“The Act, and Mr. Redgrave’s letters, have been laid 
before our town council, and the matter has been 
referred to a committee to report upon. As soon as 
the council take further action I will write again. 


“ Sandwich. 


“At interview (Dec. 10) with town clerk I explained the 
bearing of the Act, and that gentlemen undertook to enter into 
the matter at once. 


By letter (Dec. 14). 
“Since your interview with me, I have considered the 
subject, and brought its requirements under the notice 
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of the mayor, who will take an early opportunity of 
calling the attention of the town council to the duties 
required of them. 


“ Rochester. 


« At interview (Dec. 28) the clerk declared his willingness to 
take prompt steps. 


“ By letter (Jan. 28). 

“At a mecting of the estate committee of the corporation 
of the city, held on Wednesday last, it was resolved 
that an epitome of the above Act be published, and 
distributed throughout this city, with the view to its 
provisions becoming more generally known, 


“ Tenterden. = 


“By letter (Dec. 24) from mayor. 

“ Had written to Mr. Redgrave, that he would take care 
the subject should be brought before the council at 
their next quarterly meeting, which had not then gat, 
the time of writing’ taken place. 


“ Tonbridge. 


“ By letters from clerk to local authority (Nov. 14). 
“ Will draw the attention of the authorities to the matter. 


(Dec. 26.) 

“ Has been in communication with the parish officers on 
the subject, who propose to convene a vestry meeting 
in the course of a few days, for the purpose of putting 
into operation the Act in this jurisdiction. 


“ Tonbridge Wells. 


“ At interview (Dec. 30) with chairman of local board, and 
again (Dec. 31) with watch committee of board, readiness was 
expressed to attend at once to the Act. 


“ By letter (Jan. 6/69.} 
‘“‘ The Workshop Regulation Act, 1867, was considered by 
the local board, at their meeting here this day, and a 
proper officer will be forthwith appointed to carry into 
effect its provisions. 


“ Brighton. 


“At interviews with town clerk (May 6th, October 6th, 
October 20th) assurances were given that the Act should be at 
once brought before the council, and I was consulted as to the 
best way of carrying it out, &e. 

“From minutes of the proceedings of Pavilion committee 
(Oct. 5), the mayor in the chair, it appears that a report on the — 
subject was presented by the head inspector of nuisances, and 
that a resolution was passed to apply to the Factory Inspector's 
Office for abstracts of the Act. These were sent. 
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“ By letter (Dec 24.) from town clerk. 

“The town council of this borough have sent prints of 
an abstract of the Workshops Regulation Act, 1867, to 
the persons within their district likely to be affected 
by it as employers, and they have also inquired into all 
complaints which have reached them, but hitherto 
they have not found it necessary to take any legal 
proceedings under it. 

“IT may add, that I have myself forwarded several of these 
complaints to the council, and they have been investi- 
gated. 

“ Cuckfield. 
“By letters (Oct. 26 and Dec. 24) from clerk. 

“Tn such a purely country district as this, the Act has 
scarcely any application. There has been no meeting 
of the local board since you were down here. They 
will, however, meet soon, and I will then get them to 
do something.” 


“ Hastings and St. Leonards. 


« At interviews (Aug. 1, Nov. 19) with town clerk. 
“ Explanations were given, and the town clerk undertook 
that the Act should be administered at once. 


“ By letters (24 Nov., 80 Nov., 24 Dec.) 
“1 (the town clerk) have forwarded the abstracts. of the 
Act to all places in this borough employing young 
persons, and I know of no case of infringement of the 
Acthere. (Dec. 24.) 
“The two former letters asked for papers, &c., and expressed 
readiness to act. 


“ Lewes. 


“ Atinterview with clerk to commissioners (Oct. 22), I received 
copy of the following extracts from the proceedings of the 
committee at meeting of Oct. 7, 1868, and of commissioners, 
Oct. 14, 1868. 

“The clerks produced handbill containing an abstract of 
the principal provisions of the Workshops Regulation 
Act, 1867, and called the attention of the committee to 
the chief points under the Act. Resolved, that the 
committee recommend to the next quarterly meeting 
that the abstract produced by the clerks be reprinted, 
with a notice at the foot to the effect that all complaints 
of contravention of the Act be made to Mr. Frank 
Davy, the inspector of nuisances to the said commis- 
sioners, and that such bills, when printed, be distributed 
in the town. 


“ Extract from the minutes of a general meeting of commis- 

sioners, held 14 Oct. 1868. 
“Resolved, that the recommendations passed at the com- 
mittee meeting on 7th October instant, relative to 
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the reprint of the handbills containing an abstract of 
the Workshops Regulation Act, be adopted, and the 
bills printed and circulated. This has been done. 


“ Lindfield, 


“At interview (Oct. 23), in the absence of elerk to local 
authorities, I explained the matter to his predecessor. 
aan letter (Dec. 26). 
“Fresh assistance and instructions are asked for, in order 
to enable the local board to comply with the law. 


“ New Shoreham. 


“ At interview with clerk to local board Se ni the clerk 
undertook at once to refer the matter to his board 
“ By letter (Dee. 28:) 

«The chairman of local board is not aware of any instance 
within this district in which a violation of the Work- 
shop Act, 1867, has occurred. Should such a casa 
occur, the local board will proceed to avail itself of the 
powers given by that Act. 


$ Rye. 


“At interview (Nov. 19) with mayor and town clerk, the Act 
was referred to, and a system of inspection sug ovested and 
approved, 

“By letter (Dec. 28) from town clerk. 

“Very soon after your visit to Rye, I called the attention 
of the local authority to the subject of it, and by their 
direction J was about to issue some printed notices 
when I received a packet of abstracts of the Act, which 
J have substituted in circulation, 


“ Worthing. ~ 


“ At interview (Oct. 13) with clerk to local board, the usual 
willingness to administer the Act was expressed. 


“By letter (Jan. 1.) 


“The local board appointed a special committee to per- 
form the duties devolving upon it under the oe 
Act. 

‘That committee have visited every person in the town 
employing young people and. women, and left with 
them an abstract of the Act, at the same time caution- 
ing them as to the consequences of its infringement. 


* Croydon. 


‘6 By letter (Sept. 26) from clerk to Board of Health. 
“Will lay the matter before his board on the following 
‘Tuesday ; and asks for advice as to the form in which 
an inspector should be appointed, - 


A 
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“At interview (Dec. 24.) 

“T saw the clerk to the board, who referred and intro- 
duced me to Mr. Mitchell, the sanitary inspector of the 
board, in whose hands the administration of the Act 
had been placed. 

“Mr. Mitchell went carefully through the Act with me, 
and explained that he had made inquiries by a vist- 
tation conducted from house to house, with the view of 
compiling a complete list of the ‘workshops’ affected. 
When he should have finished this, he proposed to 
make a report to his board, and to take fresh instruc- 
tions as to the details of his further proceedings. 

‘Roth he and the clerk assured me that the matter 
should be effectively looked into; and the inspector 
further proposes to watch over and inform me of any 
infringements of the educational clauses. 


“ Reigate. 


« At interview with the mayor (Dec. 24). 

“The mayor at once recognised it as his duty to see that 

the Act did not remain inoperative. 
‘ By letter from mayor (Dee. 26). 

“The clauses of this Act have been brought before our 
town council, and the matter has been referred to one 
of our committees, to report thereon as to the best mode 
of carrying out the working of the Act in this bor ough, 
under the supervision of our police or sanitary 
inspection.” 


I have a vivid recollection of the difficulties experienced 
in administering the Factory Act of 1833, of the opposition 
to the regulations, to the Inspectors and to their visits; but 
whatever imperfections there may be in the Workshops 
Act,——and this Act came like a thunderclap upon hundreds of 
employers and employed,—it has not failed yet from its in- 
herent imperfections, if such exist; for, so far as I know, no 
one has taken advantage of them. I receive daily appli- 
cations from the masters of workshops to know what. is 
required; they are desirous of being acquainted with the 
een ae? which they all wish to observe. 

Phe Factory Act, 1833, was evaded and infringed for 
years, even though Inspectors and Ou Inspectors rere 
active, vigilant, and zealous as men could:he. The Work- 
shop Act has been the law of the land for one year only ; 
and it is obeyed cheerfully and willingly, so far as its pro- 
visions are known, throughout a large part of my district, 
even with the limited amount of s supervision which is given to 
it in many places. I have found through the whole of my 
experience that formal periodical inspection of Factories is 


daily less and less necessary. The number of those who 
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scrupulously observe the regular hours, the tendency towards 
the employment of older hands, the great improvements in 
machinery, have all assisted the Inspectors in administering 
the law. Under the Acts of 1867 an immense number of 
Factories and Workshops have been placed under restrictions, 
in which young children are not employed, and in which 
the number of working hours do not reach the Factory limit 
of 60 per week. In most works where adult men form the 
bulk of the persons employed, the hours of work are not 
long; the men are able to protect their own interests. In 
these places little inspection is required. The employ- 
ments which require more supervision are those in which 
children and females are the bulk of the persons employed ; 
and those are to be found only in particular trades and in 
particular localities, and it requires some time to ascertain 
these specialities and the hours worked in them. For 
instance, in the tobacco factories in Scotland it was 
the custom for very young children to be employed, 
but the tobacco factories work less than 10 hours per 
day. In the tobacco factories in the Metropolis boys, girls, 
and women are largely employed, and the hours do not 
exceed nine per day. In the artificial flower trade only 
girls and women are employed; and, this being what is 
called a fancy trade, there was a tendency to work long 
hours i the season. In Nottingham and the neighbourhood 
it has been the practice to employ very young children in 
lace clipping, By noting these variations we can arrive at a 
fair opinion as to where inspection is needful, and where it 
is less important ; and it will not be difficult for me, in the 
course of some little time, to know in what localities super- 
vision is particularly necessary.. There are hundreds of 
localities where an organized system of inspecting work- 
shops under the Workshop Regulation Act is altogether 
unnecessary, where there are perhaps half a dozen trades- 
men, as bootmakers, farriers, tailors, &c., but in which there 
is no local industry, and in which long hours are unknown. 
There are other places, in the Metropolis, the large towns, 
and towns and parishes, in which some special occupation is 
carried on, where some superintending authority is requisite 
to explain, to advise, and probably on some occasions to 
enforce. | 

I am satisfied that when the subject has been again 
brought before the local authorities of my district, those 
who have not yet accepted the duty of enforcing the Act 
in places where handicrafts are common, will look upon the 
question hopefully, in its broad and true sense. Feeling that 
they have the power of shielding the young, of keeping open 
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for them the opportunities of attending school, of prevent- 
ing the injurious employment of females, they will leave 
all minor questions to be met and overcome as such may 
arise in the course of time, and will grasp earnestly and 
with purpose the real core of an Act of Parliament so great 
in its objects, and so pregnant with good to the whole of the 
operative classes, 

In Appendix No. 4 I have added, as required by the 
Workshops Act, the names of the persons whose workshops 
have been inspected during the half year. 

I have, &c., | 
ALEXANDER REDGRAVE. 


i RR ne mre 
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APPENDIX Now, 


Hauv-yuarLy Revort of Danie, WALKER, Ksq., Assis- 
tant Inspector of Factories, for the half-year ended 
Jist Oct. 1868 | 


Broughty Ferry, 
SIR, 15th November 1868. 
[ beg to inform you that, during the last six months, 
I have been” engaged in visiting factories and other works 
under inspection, and in carrying on the correspondence 
incidental to the district placed under my inspection. 

I am glad to be able to report to you that, in the course 
of my inspection, I have experienced very little difficulty in 
enforcing the provisions of the Factory Acts and of “ jae 
Factory Acts lixtension Act, 1867.” No doubt instances 
of irregularities have occurred, but not more than might have 
been expected, taking into consideration the number of 
works brought by the last-named Act under supervision, 
and especially in districts where, previously, there were 
few works under the Factory Acts, and where consequently 
ihe purport of these Acts was comparatively little known or 
understood. 

Tn those cases, in which I was satisfied. the errors arose 
from ignorance or inadvertence on the part of clerks or 
overseers, and not from any intention of their employers to 
disregard or set the law at defiance, for their own pecuniary 
advantage or other cause, I have refrained from recom- 
mending proceedings for the purpose cf recovering penalties. 
In the few instances in which prosecutions have been 
resorted to, there appeared to have been culpable neglect, 
or an eyident intention to evade the law; and in every case 
convictions were obtained, and penalties imposed with costs. 

Perhaps a more stringent course might have been adopted, 
but not, [ think, with advantage, or as being calculated to 
lead to a more cheerful and_ strict hainnae of the law. 
It has always been my opinion that it is not advisable to 
have recourse to legal proceedings for offences which may 
arise from clerical errors or omissions. 

I have been desirous of ascertaining the state of education 
in my district, and, with this view, have directed the several 
sub- “Inspectors, and i in one Instance a certifying surgeon, to 
exainine a per-centage of the young persons, at least thirteen 
years of age, employed in the principal branches of trade 
carried on in their respective localities. The towns selected 
were Edinburgh,Glasgow, Dundee, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leeds, 


~~ 
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Rochdale and Blackburn, in each of which there is a resident 
sub-inspector. 

Being fully aware,from my own personal knowledge, that in 
many localities the education of the young persons employed in 
factories and other works under inspection has been neglected 
to a far greater extent than is generally believed, I carefully 
avoided adopting, in this investigation, too high a standard. 
The requirements as to reading being the mere ability to 
read and comprehend the meaning of an easy sentence; and 
and as to writing, a little beyond signing the name. 


I subjoin the following lists and summary. 


























EDINBURGH. 
Neither 
Works. ead ee Read | Totals, 
: : nor Write. 
Letter-press printing - - - 9 8 3 20 
Book-binding -— - - 13 7 _ 20 
Tobacco manufacturing . - A 8 8 20 
Tron founding - - - 12 Grae 2 20 
Vulcanite and india-rubber - . 8 8 4 20 
Totals - - = 46 37 17 100 
~ GLASGOW. 
Neither 
= Read and | Can only 
Mie Wiite..' ji: Read. Ji), eens s/t -mobatss 
Cotton spinning and weaving - ~- 2 8 10 20 
Tobacco manufacturing - - —_ 11 9 20 
Tron ship building - - 3 8 tr 14 4 2 20 
Calendering, finishing, sewing, and 13 5 2 20 
employing 50 persons. 
Pottery manufacturing - - - 4 -- 16 20 
Totals - - - 33 28 39 100 
DUNDEE. 
Neither 
Read and | Can only 
Works. . Read Totals, 
Write. Read. nor Write. 
Flax and jute spinning and weaving 24 9 27 60 
Tobacco manufacturing te - 5 4, It 20 
Metal works, including iron ship 16 2 2° 20 
building. , 
Totals - =* = 45 15 40 100 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
' Neither 
Read and | Can only 
Works. TAT et Read Totals. 
Write. Read. nor Write. | 
Engineers . * - 14 _ 6 20 
Tron-rolling mills . - 6 2 12 20 
Potteries - : ° - 6 Is 18 20 
Tobacco manufactories : - 6 1 13 20 
Glass works - - . = 8 2 | 10 20 
Totals . . - 40 6 54: 100 
LEEDS. ‘s 
Neither 
Read and | Can only 
Works. : Read Totals. 
Write. Read. hor Wasike. 
Worsted - . = . 17 _ 3- HL 204 
Woollen ° . = - 15 3 2 rar 7205 
Flax - ° . - 13 — 7 = 320 « 
Tron-rolling . . ° - 5 1 14 os 0b 
Machinery. = ° - > 17 _ 3 20 
Totals - + = 67 4 Sele anti 
ROCHDALE. - 
Neither 
Read and } Can only ; 
Works. . l Read Totals. 
Write. Read. nor Write. aes 
= u : e pied Ses | a ; x 4 
Cotton spinning and weaving - 22 5 “18, AECINS ge Md 
Mat spinning and weaving - - 26 5 re cepa wel Beef x 
Iron founding - - - - 18 — spi “inintdy Wages 
TOGAIS. KS. ohare 66 10 24 100 
BLACKBURN. 
1 et Neither 
Works. Read. and | Can only Read. Totals, 
Write. Read. | nor Write. ~ 
Cotton spinners = . . * - | 34 — bp 6141 1 AQara 
Cotton weavers ~ . . - 388 ee 2 40 
Metal trades . - et 4 ~ 16 20 
Totals - ¢*# = 76 _ ‘2 100 
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SUMMARY. 

Neither 
Towns, ee Seay Read Totals. 

. ° nor Write. 
Edinburgh 4 - 2 - 46 37 17 100 
Glasgow - - - - 83 28 389 100 
Dundee - - - - 45 15 40 100 
Newcastle-on-Tyne_ - - - 40 6 54 100 
eeds - - - - 67 4, 29 100 
Rochdale - | e - - 66 10 24 100 
Blackburn - - - - 76 a 24, 100 
Totals = - > 873 100 227 700 


I subjoin a Memorandum of the results of a similar 
investigation at Dundee, voluntarily made by Dr. Greig, a 
most active and intelligent certifying surgeon, as to the state 
of education of 200 young persons recently submitted to 
him for examination in that town, which gives additional 
corroboration to the fact that a very low standard of educa- 
tion unfortunately prevails in that part of my district. 





“ Did not know any of the letters - - - 40 
‘< Knew some of the letters - - - - 8i 
** Knew all the letters - - - - - 20 
** Knew all the letters, and could read short words- 46 
“ Could read well - - - - - - 24 
“ Could read well and write alittle - - - 34 
‘** Could read and write well ” ° - =. sO 
200 ” 





I think the above lists, which I have no doubt have been 
prepared with great accuracy, and summary, may be assumed 
as affording a reliable estimate of the state of education in 
the important towns referred to, and it must be admitted 
that the result is by no means satisfactory. It tends very 
much to strengthen the opinion I have for many years 
entertained that in the factories and other works in the 
United Kingdom education should be made a condition 
of employment. As a step towards this I would suggest 
that, without interfering with those employed at present, the 
legislature should enact that, after the expiry of a given 
time, say two years, young persons applying for employment 
in factories and other works should be required to enter, in 
their own handwriting, in a book to be kept at each work 
for the purpose, their name, age, residence, and date of 
employment ; and, in addition, that they should be able to 
read, intelligibly, a passage in some simple elementary book, 
also to be kept at each work for that purpose. 


wo? 
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Those young persons failing to satisfy these requirements 
should, I would venture to suggest, be only allowed to work 
as half-timers, and be compelled to attend school for the 
same number of hours as children until they should have 
acquired the necessary amount of education to entitle them 
to be employed as young persons. 

Were some such plan as this adopted I believe that the 
most reckless parents, who have no consideration for their 
children except as mere machines to add to the family 
earnings, would be the most ready to send their children to 
school, when made aware they could not otherwise obtain 
for them employment ; and also that the parochial authorities 
would see it to be their duty, as well as interest, to provide 
for the education of orphans and children of indigent parents, 
in order that they might thereby be enabled the sooner to 
earn their own maintenance. 

I may add that I have discussed this question with a great 
number of persons connected with factories in Scotland, mill 
owners, managers, &c. I have also conversed upon the 
subject with clergymen and others who take an interest in 
the welfare of the working classes, and there appears to be 
but one opinion as to the advantage that would result from 
such a measure. 

I think it right to state that in visiting, in the course of 
last autumn, some of the flax wet spinnimg miils in the 
valleys in the north of England, it occurred to me that 
sufficient means had not been adopted for protecting the 
workpeople from the escape of steam and water, as required 
by 7 &8 Vict. c. 15.8. 19; and I propose, with your approval, 
to pay another visit to the above works, and others of the 
same class, with the view of enforcing a more rigid obser- 
vance of the above most important provision of the statute, 
so essential, in my opinion, to the health and comfort of the 
workpeople. 

I may mention that in other districts with which I am 
acquainted the floors in flax wet spinning mills are kept 
completely dry by the means which have been taken to 
prevent the escape of steam and water; and 1 have been 
assured by several mechanics of great skill and intelligence, 
whom I have consulted upon the subject, that they are not 
aware of any practical difhiculties in the way of adopting and 
carrying out these necessary precautions. 

I have the honour, &c. 
Alexander Redgrave, Esq., DANIEL WALKER. 
Inspector of Factories. 
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APPENDIX No. 3. 


Accidents in Factories, Bleachworks, &c., and Works under the 
Provisions of the Acts of 1864 and 1867. 


Tas_e No. I.—Aceidents arising from Machinery. 


Young : 
Nature of Injury. Adults. | persons, | Children. Total. 





Causing death - - =! 1lO0b<1), Sho hie | 25) ISHS 4 21 
Amputation of right hand orarm| 5). 5) Ij 1)]-L.| =) }74° 6 | 13 
Amputation of part of right hand | 38; 19; 28 | 21 | 6{| 9 | 72°} 49 | 121 
Amputation of left hand or arm iter aa 1 a od PS abe ES 
Amputation of part of left hand | 30) 10} 21} 12; 8! 6] 59 | 28} 87 
Amputation of leg - - = {9 Ee— | 1g) seo] om be | 72] = 2 
yen of cami ef pone: a i vlest 3| 4} e2laolie} 61 
Fracture of hand or foot | 25.42) 6S 23e| vO te, 4.) B89 189 fF es 
Injuries to head and face - | 15S 20044 31 SB Rbk 44-fe4 i Es 


other injuries not enumerated 127/263 |160 | 69 | 29 |592 {316 | 908 


Lacerations, contusions, and 
260 
above - - - - 


— ———— | | | ee | | ee 
ee ere 


Total - ok cae 224 {101 | 53 |897 |480 | 1377 








Tas_e No. Il.—Accidents not arising from Machinery. 














Youn | : 
Adults. | & | Children. Total. 
Nature of Injury. one: | car means. acs 
M. | F. | M.| F.|[M.[F.| M. | F [atar, 
Causing death - - = FORO) Lea | SE oo) Stes 2 1) es 


Amputation of right handorarm| - | - 


Amputation of part ofrighthand| 23 | -—-| 4} -~|-|-| 27] =| 27 
Amputation of left hand orarm; 4; -| ~| -|=—/=-| 4] «= A 
Amputation of part of lefthand | 7) ~| 8) 1)/-/-/]10} 1] 11 
Amputation of leg - Sasee). ~~. ke ah |e gee | =o] 16g se 5 
Fracture of limbs or bones of \ “0 | 2119 Settee Wie ee 
trunk ~ - - - 
Fracture of fingers ~ on] Bort ale By | sl eal ws | ake fener te Bd 
Injuries to head and face = | 602; 6ol750 | Bald] 2 1199 EB 4133 


other injuries not enumerated >| 826) 15 |192} 18 {13 | 8 |10831] 86 |1067 


Lacerations, contusions, ve 
above - - - - 


a i | | es | 


Total - |1041| 24 |285 | 24 |31 | 7 {1857} 55 |1412 


1450227 |672 |248 |132)60 |22541535 |2789 





Total number of acidents 
reported ~ - 
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APPENDIX No 4, 
List of the WorkKsHops under the WorKSHOP REGuLa- | 
TION ACT, 1867, visited by the Sub-Inspectors of Fac- 
tories in the district of Mr. A. Reperave, during the 

six months ended the 31st October 1868. 


eet oeeetd 





By Mr. Sus-Insrrecror Cougs. 
Millinery, &c., Establishments. 


June 11. James Rodgers, Dacre Bridge, Manchester. 

M. M. Smith and Son, Strangeways, Man- 
chester. 

Smith and Hair, Strangeways, Manchester. 

H. Bowen, Oxford Street, Manchester. 

J. Owen, Oxford Street, Manchester. 

J. Robinson and Son, Oxford Street, Man- 
chester. 

Mrs. Bartleet, Oxford Street, Manchester. 


Brickfields, 
July 8. Howe and Lee, Cheetham, Manchester. 
H. Pimlott, Cheetham, Manchester. 
G. Bradbury, Cheetham, Manchester. 
J. Mycocks, Elizabeth Street, Manchester. 
G. Tronter, Red Bank, Manchester. 
M. Mulley, Red Bank, Manchester. 
W. Robinson, Waterloo Road, Manchester. 
G. Warmishaw, Waterloo, Road Manchester. 
S. Irlam, Waterloo Road, Manchester. 
W. Higgins and Son, Cheetham, Manchester. 
W. Rowbottom, Queen’s Road, Manchester. 
G. Ollier, Cheetham, Manchester. 
M. Beaumont, Higher Broughton, Man- 
_ chester. 
July 17. William Whitley, Pendleton, Manchester. 


By Mr. Sus-Inspecror Rickarps. 
June 16. S. Stell, Paper Tube Maker, Bingley. 
July 24. Mrs. Ambler, Paper Tube Maker, Keighley. 
By Mr. Sus-Inspector HenDERson. 
Mr. F. Fisher, Trimming: Manufacturer, Hox- 
ton. . | r 
By Mr. Sus-Inspecror LAKEMAN. 


May 1. Messrs. Blagborough and Co., Crown Street, 
Halifax. 
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Messrs. Nicholson and Co., Crown Street, 
Halifax. 
Miss Hull, Old Market, Halifax. 
Miss Nelson, Trinity Road, Halifax. 
May 6. Messrs. Pemson and Co. Crown Street, 


Halifax. 

Messrs. Hinchliffe and Co., Silver Street, 
Halifax. 

Messrs. Foster and Co. Crown Street, 
Halifax. 


Messrs. Pigg and Co., Old Market, Halifax. 
These are the principal drapers, dressmakers, 
and milliners, in the town; there are 32 
smaller ones. 
May 14. Messrs. Barker and Co., Wood Top, Hebden 
Bridge. 
Mr. J oseph Crowther, Hebden Bridge. 
Mr. Thomas Sutcliffe, Hebden Bridge. 
These are wholesale clothiers of fustian. 
June 18, Two Ropemakers near Todmorden, names not 
entered, and forgotten; but abstracts were 
given to them. 
August 12, Mr. James Nutton, West Vale, Greetland ; 
Mr. Thomas Whiteley, West Vale, Greet- 
land; 
Cotton Warp Winders. 
August 17, Mr. Lightowler, Carpet Maker, Wade Street, 
Halifax. 
Miss Vernon, Milliner, Wade Street, Halifax. 


By Mr. Sur-Inspector Pacer, 
May 27. A.C. Denison, Dressmaker, Bradford. 


By Mr. Sus-IxspEcTOR OsBoRN. 


July 24. J. Myers, Ropemaker, Haslingden. 
July 31. — Myers, Ropemaker, Padiham. 
August 7. . H. Myers, Ropemaker, Clitheroe. 
August 21. James Gott, Ropemaker, Nelson. 
September 28. J. Hurt, Ropemaker, Blackburn. 


By Mr. Susp-INSPECTOR OSWALD. 


May 1, Mr. Walker, Little Toll Street, Notting- 
ham. Lace clipping. 
Mrs. Holmes, Alfreton Road, Radford. 
Lace clipping. 
Mr. Hackett, Alfreton Road, Radford. 
Lace clipping. ~— 
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John Key, Alfreton Road, Radford. 
Guide maker. 

Louisa Sinkins, Alfreton Road, Radford. 
Lace clipping. 

Mis. Davis, Forest Side, Radford. 
Lace clipping. 

Mrs. Goodall, Mitchell Street, Radford. 
Lace clipping. 

Mrs. Pollard, Bloomsgrove Street, Rad- 
ford. Lace clipping. 

Mrs. Turner, Bloomsgrove Street, Rad- 
ford. Lace clipping. 

Mrs. Lynch, London Road, Nottingham. 
Lace clipping. 

Mrs. Eaton, Leen Side, Nottingham. 
Lace clipping. 

James Rowell, Harrington Street, Notting- 
ham. Lace clipping. 

Leopold Hamel, Stoney Street, Notting- - 
ham. Lace warehouse. 

William Lockwood, Saint Mary’s Gate, 
Nottingham. Lace warehouse. 

Jones and Woolley, Saint Mary’s Gate, 
Nottingham. Lace warehouse. 

Unsworth and Thacker, Siddall’s Road, 
Derby. Gymp warehouse. 

John Leavesley, Normanton Street, Not- 
tingham. Lace dresser. 

Edwin Meats, Isabella Street, Notting- 
ham. Lace dresser, 

Alexander Onion, Sherwood Street, Not- 
ingham. Lace clipping. 

Samuel Smith, Clumber Street, Notting- 
ham. Lace clipping. 

Mrs. Wilson, Woodhouse Yard, Noting- 
ham. Lace clipping. 

Mrs. Stevenson, Woodhouse Yard, Not- 
ingham. Lace clipping. 

J. Pinner and Co., Woodhouse Yard, 
Nottingham. Box makers. 

S. I. King, Riste’s Place, Nottingham. 
Box maker. 

W. J. Hopcroft, Walker Street, Sneinton. 
Frame smith. 

Mrs. Wheatley, West Street, Sneinton. 
Lace clipping. 

Mrs. Giles, West Street, Sneinton. Lace 
clipping. 
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12. 


14. 


15. 
1d. 
29. 


F. H. Webster, George Street, Sneinton. 
Lace dresser. 

Wright and Mulholland, George Street, 
Sneinton. Lace dresser. 

James Kirkham, George Street, Sneinton. 
Lace dresser. 

William Howitt, Dakeyne Street, Sneinton. 
Lace dresser. 

John Blasdale, Dakeyne Street, Sneinton. 
Machinist. 

Mrs. Bradbury, Old Street, Nottingham. 
Lace clipping. 

Mrs. Watson, Union Road, Nottingham. 
Lace clipping. 7 

Mrs. Brown, Pelham Street, Nottingham. 
Milliner, &c. 

Leeson and Lacey, Pelham Street, Not- 
tingham. Milliners, &c. 

Fernyhough, Sen., Wardwick, Derby. 
Tailors. 

G. R. Barber, Eagle Works, Derby. 
Paper bags. 

C. J. Storey, Green Lanes, Derby. 
Candles. 

Taylor and Whitchurch, Warser Gate, Not- 
ingham. Lace warehouse. 

Clubley and Brown, Clumber Street, Not- 
tingham. Milliners, &c., 


R. Barrett, Pelham Street, Nottingham. 


Milliners, &c. 
Jones, Wooley and Co., Marygate, Not- 
tingham. Lace warehouse. 
Charles Redfern, Broadway, Nottingham. 
-Lace warehouse. 
William and Marr, Broadway, Notting- 
ham. Lace warehouse. 
H. Carey, Stoney Street, Nottingham. 
Lace warehouse. 
Geo. Liberty, Stoney Street, Nottingham, 
Lace warehouse. 
Mrs Jenkins, Brown’s Croft, Barford. 
Lace drawing. 
Mrs. Topham, Hollow Stone, Nottingham. 
Lace clipping. 
Mr. Kirk, South Parade, Nottingham. 
Milliner, &c. 
Thomas Marshall, Poplar, Nottingham. 
Lace clipping, 
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June 
June 
June 


June 


July 
July 


July 
July 
July 


August 
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29. 


10. 


Il. 


12, 


30. 


1% 
25. 
29. 

5. 


William Marshall, Poplar, Nottingham, 
Lace clipping. 

Mrs. Stones, Poplar Court, Nottingham. 
Lace clipping. 

William Terry, Carlton Hill, Nottingham. 
Bricks. ney 

William James, Carlton Hill, Nottingham. 
Bricks. . 

Nottingham Patent Brick Co., Carlton 
Hill, Nottingham. Bricks. 

Mr. Hill, Woodborough, Nottingham. 
Bricks. | 

John Sutton, City Road Mill, Derby. 
Saw mill. , 

Norton and Co., Babington House, Derby. 
Drapers, &c. 

C. Yates, Marygate, Nottingham. Lace 
warehouse. 

Bradbury, Bros., Marygate, Nottingham. 
Lace warehouse. 

Leopold Hamel, Stoney Street, Notting- 
ham. Lace warehouse. 

Barnett and Richards, Marygate, Notting- 
ham. Lace warehouse. 

W. J. Clarke, Marygate, Nottingham. 
Lace warehouse. 

R. H. Hopceroft, Marygate, Nottingham. 
Lace warehouse. 

J. Spray and Co., Marygate, Nottingham. 
Lace warehouse. 

Miss Richardson, North Street, Sneinton. 
Hosiery. 

Jefferson and Farmer, Corn Market, 
Derby. Milliner, Se. 

Lesson and Lacey, High Street, Notting- 
ham. Milliners, &e. 

Mr. Sporton, Rigley’s Yard, Nottingham. 
Lace clipping. 

Daft and Jessop, Long Row, Nottingham. 
Milliners, &c. 

William Marshall, Queen Street, Basford. 
Lace clipping. 

Samuel Lowe, Agard Street, Derby. 
Gymp. 

Mr. Jackson, Bargate, Boston. Ladies’ 
clothing. 

Sowerby and Co., Victoria Street, Grims- 
by. Oil cake. | 
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August 7. 
August 8. 


August 14, 


September 30. 


Mr. Welch, Nun Street, Derby. Boot 
laces. , 
Saml. Lowe, Nun Street, Derby. Gymp. 
W. Bancroft, Depot Mill, Derby. Gymp. 
Smith and Harper, Depot Mill, Derby. 
Gymp 

Bhosinn Seanacu, Stockbrook Street, Der- 
by. Gymp. 

Brown, Whitney, and Co., Pavement, 
Nottingham. Boxmakers. 
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Report of Roperr Baur, Hsq., Inspector of Factories, 
for the six months ended the 31st of October 1868. . 


Factory Inspectors’ Office, Whitehall, 
SIR, 31st October 1868. 

I have now the honour to report to you on the 
operation of the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, which, 
though found to be very extensive, is not beyond, if it is 
equal to, what was anticipated. 

This Act became law on the 15th of August 1867, and I 
at once proceeded to re-arrange my division, in order to 
ascertain as soon as possible, how many new sub-inspectors 
would be required for the increased work which it would 
throw upon it. 

And I must say it was a most perplexing task to answer 
offhand what assistance might be needed, when there had 
been very insufficient details (almost none in fact) collected, 
even for the evidence to be the basis of the law, either of 
the number of factories to be visited in future, or of the 
persons employed in them. 

The newest directories offer apparently the readiest sources 
of information, but these are rarely published annually ; and, 
whether they are or not, they only show how ephemeral 
trade is, and how expectantly vast numbers of people begin 
business only to disappear before a fresh edition is called for. 
Thus hundreds of circulars may be needlessly sent to firms 
that exist no longer; dozens are thrown aside as impertinent 
and troublesome, and have again to be renewed. Many are 
returned from the Post Office endorsed, “ Gone; left no 
address.” 

It was only, however, by the help of such directories as 
could be obtained, and by the kind assistance of my old 
staff, and that of the certifying surgeons already appointed 
to different districts, that I was enabled at all to estimate my 
necessities in this respect. The response, however, with 
which you kindly met my estimate, has supplied my sub- 
divisions fairly and well. And that has followed which I 
had anticipated, namely, by reducing the travelling of each 
gentleman, his ability to visit more works has been greatly 
increased. I had formerly eleven sub-inspectors; with the 
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addition of nine others my staff has been completed; so that 
as yet there has not fallen on the Treasury from the Factory 
Act Extension Act, such an enormous amount of additional 
expense, as was previously anticipated, nor has there been 
such an army of inspectors needed, as was thought probable. 

The appointment of an assistant-inspector to superintend, 
in aid of the inspector-in-chief, such districts as it would 
have been impossible for him to have visited, from their 
distance only, as well as from his increased duties generally, 
- was a happy idea in more ways than one. It relieved the 
inspector-in-chief of an amount of work under which the 
former system of personal inspection by him must have 
broken down; and it gave promotion to two gentlemen, who 
had deserved it by long and effective services. “I do not 
desire to exaggerate my own labours during the seven 
months between August and the end of March. Questions 
came at the rate of 100 a day for several weeks ; questions of 
trade, of policy, of doubt, of anxiety,—which had then to be 
answered by my own hand, as I had no sub-clerk. The new 
law, more difficult than all the other factory laws we have 
had to administer, had to be learnt, and communicated to 
the sub-inspectors and the manufacturers. The old works 
had also to be kept duly visited and kept in order, and cer- 
tifying surgeons had to be appointed to new districts, and 
to be informed of their duties. In the midst of all this a 
half-yearly report had to be written, and facts gathered 
and collected for another. Mr. Baines’s Return of textile 
works was added to this multitudmous labour. Finally, 
a certain amount of travelling had to be performed to 
explain the law to manufacturers at public meetings, to 
the occupiers of new works also who were lost in the in- 
tricacies of sections and modifications, and to factories and 
workshops, and particularly to works where, orders having 
been taken, they had to be executed by a given time. The 
labour of one head and one pair of hands cannot even be 
imagined; but the anxiety and responsibility may in some 
degree. 

The Act has of course greatly increased the numbers of 
workers under supervision ; and this increase would have been 
much greater if the “bad state of trade” in all branches 
of industry, had not enabled the employers in the begin- . 
ning of the year, temporarily to dismiss from their service 
nearly all children under eleven years of age, to turn them 
adrift in fact,—and thus to repudiate the duty of edu- 
cating the younger hands, which, though it really belongs 
to the parent, is still ina great measure under the influence 
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of the employers, if it is not their proper office in a public 
sense. Nevertheless, the Act has shown itself, as initiating 
amoral obligation at least upon the employers of juvenile 
and female labour, m rendering it uniform in its hours; and 
thus bringing within the ordinary reach of those who have 
already made some advances in elementary knowledge either 
independently of factory labour or in connexion with it, 
various institutions for intellectual purposes, hitherto languish- 
ing for want of pupils, in consequence of their hours of work 
preventing them from, or unfitting them for, enjoying the 
privileges such institutions were intended to afford. 

Undoubtedly, the Textile Factory Acts embodied in the 
Act of 1867, notwithstanding their previous success in the 
fictile districts, have been put upon their trial; nor can we be 
surprised that a question should have arisen in many minds 
whether Acts originally for textile works only, would be found 
adequate for every trade, so as to bring all under one form 
of discipline. Faith in a universal law of this kind would 
have been great indeed if it could have been supposed to be 
thus perfect. The modifications which the Act contains, 
both permanent and temporary, show that contingent exi- 
gencies had been foreseen and provided for; since it was 
scarcely possible but that fictile and metallurgic trades 
should possess constitutional elements widely differing from 
those of textile trades; the habits of the people being also 
different, their indulgences different, their expenditure dif- 
ferent, themselves not yet accustomed to compulsion of 
any kind, and open only to the slowest and most careful 
approaches. 

That it has met and conquered most of these and many 
such obstacles so remarkably as probably to require but few 
of its modifications to be retained hereafter, is a sufficient 
proof of the soundness of this kind of legislation ; the danger 
from which lay, not only in the number of these modifi- 
cations, but in the desires which they naturally evoked 
amongst so many kinds of employers to evade the restrictions 
of the Act without a trial. Relaxations of any restrictions 
granted to a class of trades could not fail of producing a 
host of claimants for the same privileges from other classes 
of trades, very difficult to be denied them on manipulative 
arguments based on official experience ; and with a conviction 
throughout that, if the law was to be relaxed for all, any 
hopes of the advantages to be gained by a general restriction 
of the hours of labour, would have to be abandoned. 

_ Take for example the thousand and one trades carried on 
in such a place as Birmingham, where the domestic habits of 
F 2 
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the workers in respect of their employments, their general 
arrangements and associations, their laissez aller, had all been 
uncontrolled by any legal discipline down to the Ist of 
January 1868,—where, from six to six, seven to seven, 
eight to eight, nine to nine, or even 10 and later, had 
been the hours of labour, varying by half hours and 
quarters as trade vacillated with the execution of orders 
instantly or otherwise,—where perhaps as much mid- 
night toil by employers as well as workers went on, 
Spas among the smaller workshops, and in the houses of 
the workers, as “human nature could well sustain.—where so 
many married women were and are yet employed away from 
their homes and families, and where the custom of. leaving 
all social comforts to chance or opportunity had become 
perpetual rather than accidental, and the difficulty of entering 
on a contest with such habits, or of attempting to persuade 
all the persons whose feelings and interests were to be 
affected by that change, that it would be far better for their 
physical and moral health than heretofore, and that their 
longevity, as well as their social comforts, depended ona 
regard to sanitary laws which had never hitherto been 
respected by them, may be imagined. What prejudices to 
overcome !—what a rearrangement of plans and propositions 
to effect. And yet, I have little doubt but time will show, 
(judging by past experience, partial as it may have yet been 
in these new fields of labour, but fully borne out in the 
old,) that, the former results will follow the trial, viz., masters 
as well as workers wondering how they ever formerly submit- 
ted to long hours, now that they can rejoice in earlier ones 
which have given them the glorious fresh air in the summer 
evenings, and the additional clory of intellect advanced, in the 
scientific institutions of the winter. 

After the passing of the Act, my first effort was to learn it 
thoroughly myself, and then, to dravy out special provisions for 
different trades containing the points affecting such trades 
individually, without the occupiers having to refer continually 
to the abstract which it was legally necessary should be 
distributed to each of them, in conformity with the 27th 
section, 3and4 W.1V.c. 103. I then summoned all my old 
staff to a conference at Leamington, in order that we might — 
carefully go through each provision separately ; and thus, 
understanding each ‘others’ minds, might act in unison, when 
it became our duty to put the Act in 1 force. A copy of one 
of these special provisions relating to letter-press printing 
is here given. 
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No. 1J.—Sprctat Provisions of the Factory Act ExtEnsion 
Act, 1867, applicable to any Premises in which Lerrer- 
Press Printing is carried on. 


1,—Children’s work—children over eleven years of age. 


Till the lst of July 1868, children of eleven years of age may 
be employed from 6 am. to 6 p.m. on every working day in 
the week but Saturday, less an hour and a half for meals.— 
F.A.E.A. 1867, Sched. s. 1., 7 Vict. c. 15. 8. 36. 


2.—Children over twelve years of age. 


Till the 1st day of July 1870, children of twelve years of age 
may be employed from 6 am. to 6 p.m. on every working day 
but Saturday, less an hour and a half for meals.—F.A.E.A., 1867, 
Sched. s. 2., 7 Vict. c. 15. s. 36. 


3.— Saturday work of children, young persons, and women. 


Till the 1st day of January 1869, children, young persons, and 
women may be employed till half past 4 p.m.—F.A.E.A., 1867, 
Tem. Mod., s. 3. 


4.— Saturday afternoon. 


The clauses of the Factories Acts which forbid the employment 
of women and young persons on any Saturday after 2 p.m. do not 
apply to any woman or female young person whose hours of work 
have not exceeded eight in any day of that weck.—F.A.E.A., 
1867, Per. Mod., s. 23. 

5.—Night work. 

Male young persons may be employed in the night, subject to 
the same intervals of rest which they are allowed during the day 
but not on any day preceding or succeeding such night work, 
nor for more than 6 nights in a fortnight—F.A.E.A., 1867, Per. 
Mod., s. 17. . 


6. Register of overwork to be hept. 


When any child, young person, or woman is employed on any 
day for a longer period than is allowed by the Factory Acts (é.e., 
for more than 105 hours on five days and for more than 74 hours 
on Saturday), the day on which and the period during which 
he or she is so employed shall be entered by the occupier of a 
Factory in a Register in such Form as the Inspector of Factories 
shall direct.—F.A.H.A., 1867, Per. Mod. s. 15., 7. Vict.-c. 15, 
Sy 216 7 


7.—Employment of male young persons above sixteen years of 
age, alternate days, or during the night, or on alternats weeks. 


Male young persons of 16 years of age and upwards may be 
employed fifteen hours a day, between 6 a.m. and 9 p.m., or if the 
ordinary hours of work have been altered to between 7 a.m. and 
7 p.m. or8 a.m. and 8 p,m., then they may be employed those fifteen 
hours, less meal times, between 7 a.m, and 10 p.m,, or 8 a.m. and 
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11 p.m., but they must be allowed an additional half hour for 
meals after 6 p.m., and they can only be employed fifteen hours a 
day on alternate days; and in the weeks in which they are 
employed on such alternate days they must be allowed one whole 
holiday or two half holidays of half a day each. Such young 
persons may work during the night on alternate weeks, 2e., 
between the hours of 1 am. on Monday and 11 p.m. on the 
following Saturday, but they must not work more than 114 hours 
at any one time, less meal times of an hour and a half, and there 
must be twelve hours interval between each employment, and the 
total number of hours of work in any one week must not exceed 
60.—F.A.E.A., 1867, Per. Mod. s. 138. 

Till the 1st of July 1870 male young persons of sixteen years 
of age may be employed as men.—F.A.E.A., 1867, Sched., s. 6.— 
The occupier is liable to proof of their being 16.—7 Vict. 
CMD S. 504, 


8.— Sunday work, 


No child, young person, or woman shall be employed on any 
Sunday.—F.A.E.A., 1867, s. 7. 


9,— Meals. 


Workers may take their meals in any room, notwithstanding 
a manufacturing process be then going on; and whether or not 
at the same time as other workers.—F.A.E.A., 1867, Per. Mod., 
gs. 16, 7 Vict. s. 36. 


10.—Holidays. 


The Holiday clauses of the Factory Acts, so far as they apply 
to male young persons, and all the clauses which forbid their 
employment after 2 p.m. on Saturday, do not apply to male 
young persons employed in day and night turns, changing every 
alternate week.—I’.A.E.A., 1867, Per. Mod., s. 23. 


11.—Fencing dangerous machinery. 
The Secretary of State may modify the clauses of the Factory 
Acts with reference to the fencing off of dangerous machinery 


in such manner as he may think fit—F.A.E.A., 1867, Per. Mod., 
8. 24, 


12.—Lime-washing. 

The lime-washing and washing of factories clauses of the 
Factories Acts are not enforceable in factories for letter-press 
printing ; but due cleanliness and ventilation must be maintained; 
and special: rules may be made by the occupier, as to the due 

erformance of his instructions to his workpeople in this respect.— 


Vict. c. 15. s. 18, F.A. E.A., 1864, ss. 4, 5; F.A.E.A., 1867, 
$3, 95°10. . | 


The number of these “special provisions” amounted to 
16, and were printed and sent out with the books and 
abstracts, having been provided at the outset by the office, 
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It thus became much less difficult for each occupier to 
ascertain his own share in the law than, if he had had 
to travel over a huge abstract four feet by twe or there- 
abouts in size, to find it, Then followed the framing 
other notices and books, required to be kept and hung up 
under certain conditions of employment; the organization of 
the districts ; the settlement of new boundaries; the removal 
of such Sub-Inspectors to new locations as had a desire 
to change ; and, eventually, after some weeks of travelling 
with the old ones, to place the new appointees in their 
districts also. This task of organization, of maintaining 
the old visitations intact, of instructing new men, unaccus- — 
tomed either to the law or to such duties as they had at 
once to perform, of issuing from four to five thousand sets of 
books and abstracts, of inventing, printing, and distributing 
notices and directions, and of answering the correspondence 
of a district as large as mine without residential assis- 
tance, of going here and there at a moment’s notice to 
explain the law, and returning to the piles of letters of 
inquiry which had accumulated during my absence, and of 
being for many weeks both Inspector and Sub-Inspector for 
some of the new districts, was laborious enough: and I owe 
to Mr. Stepney, the clerk of the London office, and to the 
messenger also, many thanks for their unflagging assistance in 
issuing the books, abstracts, and provisions, and especially 
to the former, in obtaining for me the necessary printed 
matter which I required, amongst all his other duties. 

My division consists of the followimg sub-divisions, all 
which are under my exclusive care with the exception of 
those of North and South Ireland, Preston, Liverpool, and 
South Wales, which are allotted under my sanction to Mr. 
Ewings, who resides at Preston with my approval. 
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District. 


_ North Wales 


Bolton - - 


Stockport - 
Devon - - 


North Stafford 
Leicester = 
Worcester - 


Gloucester = 


Hants - - 
*Preston - - 
West Brom- 
wich. 
South Bir- 
mingham. 


*North Irish - 
North Bir- 
mingham. 
*South Irish - 
*South Wales - 


Coventry - 


*Liverpool - 

Wolverhamp- 
ton. 

Berks - - 


The two last districts are estimates as to mileages and costs, 3 
Wolverhampton from ill health, without having travelled over it; and the Reading Sub-Inspector having 


Reports of I nspectors of Factories. 


Mr. BAKER’sS DIVISION AND StB-DIVISIONS. 


Assistant-Inspector Jos. Ewings, Esq., Preston. 


[31st Oct. 


Mr. Ewings has personal charge over the districts with an asterisk. 











Sub-Inspector. 


S.S. Kent. - 


D. Jones - 


T.Steen-  - 
G. F. Buller - 


Capt.May,R.N. 
C. N. Girardot 
E. B. Fitton - 


H. G. Earnshaw 
W. H. Beadon 


G. T. Faussett 

G. I. &. Blen- 
kinsopp. 

W.H.Johnston 


W. D: Cramp 
Thurlow Astley 


J. H. Bignold 
T. P. Mostyn - 
Otto Striedin- 


ger. 
C. R. Bowling 
G. Hudson - 


Vacant - - 


























re 
- Le Average - 
o 
Residence. | Counties under his Charge. | B | 2% | Annual 
oi a8 Cost of 
Cy aoe sas : 
iS) g—= | Visitation. 
3 ea) 
qi <4 
£ seed: 
Llangollen - | Anglesea, Cardigan, Car- | 870 75200 |: 210 0 0 
narvon, Denbigh, Flint, a 
Merioneth, Montgomery, 3 
Radnor. 4 
Bolton - - | Parts of Lancashire and | 653) 5,325 | 16316 0 7 
Yorkshire. 

Stockport - | Cheshire - - - | 750 6,179 | 161 13.30 
Frome - - | Somerset, Cornwall, and | 489! 10,800) 209 6 8 
part of Devon. | 
Stoke ace - | Part of Stafford - -| 563 | 2,360 45 18 6 

Trent. 

Leicester - | Bedford, Leicester, North- | 624 7,500 90 0 0 
ampton, and Rutland. 

Worcester - | Worcester, Hereford, part of | 467 8,646 | 160 4 5 
Salop, and Monmouth. 

Berkeley - | Gloucester, Wilts - 597 | 10,093 | 276138 7 

Axminster - ew oF ree Hants, and 508 5,511 5213 9 
orse 

Preston - - | Westmoveland,Cumberland, | 500 4,200 |} 110 0 0 
and part of Lancashire. 

WestBromwich Part of South Stafford- -/| 809 | 2,702 | 10110 7 

Birmingham - | Partof Warwick - - | 485 644 57 4 3 

Belfast - - | North of alma J oeens 609 4,830 | 101 19 6 

Birmingham - | Part of Warwick - 698 634 2218 2 = 

Dublin - - | South of Drogheda & Galway | 586 6,045 | 188 13 4 

Swansea - | Pembroke, Carmarthen, | 879 | 6,082 | 147 2 0 
Glamorgan, and Breck- 
nock. 

Coventry - aly Warwick and Ox- | 700 4,500 | 135 0 0 
ord. 

Liverpool - | Part of Lancashire - - | 605 3,536 76°70: 30 

Be Part of South Stafford - - | 450 2,500 80 0 08a 

on. 

Reading - | Berks, Bucks, Herts, and | 200 4,000 90 0 0: 

part of Salop. aa 
10,483 | 103,287 





the additional duty of inspecting other districts when temporarily Vacant. 


The number of factories in each district is also greater than is shown in the following tables, 183 returns — 


having come in since the tables were completed. 


The following tables give the industries of my division under the — 
Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, exclusively, to the 31st October 1868. — 


First, in the form of a general summary of works. 


Second, in a summary “of works in counties in my division of I England, PY 


and in Wales. 

Third, a detail of trades in all the counties. 
detail of works in each of the counties separately} 
Fifth, ith, and seventh, the same information for Jreland. 


Fourth, a 





Mr. Darkin having been compelled to resign 
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SuMMARY OF Worxs known to be up to the date of this Report, under 
the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, in the Western Division of 


England, in Wales, and in Ireland. 
Taste No. 1. 


GENERAL Summary of Works in the Western Division of England and Wales, 
and Ireland. 


ee 











| Persons employed. 





















































A Horse Power Fog ee oe eres ae ae oy a ee eee 
3 employed. Young eth Total 
a Adults. Persons. Children. | of poth Sexes. 
st by —_| Total. 
5 3 3 $ g 
R= ie < Ss o is 5) Ss © S o 
A D = a FH = a e a 5 
England & Wales | 5,084 | 103,573 | 8,577 211,625 | 31,158 48,846 | 18,883 | 11,170 | 2,775 271,641 | 47,616 | 319,257 
Irland - -| 494| 93,051 | 716 | 16175 | 4,783 | 4,251 | 1,684) 416) 70 | 20,842 6.557 | 27,879 
bet at : | 5 E coe Se 
Total - = | 5,578 | 106,624 | 9,288 | 227,800 | 35,941 | 53,097 | 15.367 | 11,536 | 2,845 292,483 (54,158 | 846,636 
ope Ce dee, 3 2a OR 























Taste No. 2. 


Sumuary of Counties in the Western Division of England and Wales. 



























































Persons emyloyed. 

j er ers Oe a ere Ree eS ea 

a pile pot 

I ouapeoy ots Youn Total 

a L £ * OLA 

s Adults. | Persons. Children. | o¢ poth Sexes. 

Counties. & Total. 

z 2 C ® = o S ® & ® 
Anglesea -— - 10 81 6 311 — 51 _ bs are: 363 _— 363 
Bedford - > 50 | Beet = 1,116 | 1,627 212 804 ile ss 1,345 | 1,931 3,276 
Berks - - - 57 494 | 262 1,340 345 252 102 30 6 1,622 AD3 2,075 
Brecon - - 9 108 | 121 143 15 32 9 oe 184 24 208 
Bucks - > Be | 616 | 386 1,826 448 867 221 85 84 2,278 703 2,981 
Cardigan - - 9 18). = 50 — alg — So oa 61 —s 61 
Carmarthen ~ 40 2,325 | 1,214 7,530 671 | 1,787 670 656 96 9,973 | 1,437 | 11,410 
Carnarvon - 19 | 393 | 188 1,188 3 217 al Vili 1,476 4, 1,480 
Chester - -| 237 | 38,774 | 195 | 14,389 936 | 2,447 389 602 | 162} 17,438 | 1,487 | 18,925 
Cornwall - -| 120 | 602 | 243 1,574 82 501 38 iy 10 9092 | 180 2,222 

| ; 

Curnberlai:d - 66 2,480 | 111 2,839 108 647 105 59 Z6 8,536 239 3,775 
Deubigh - - 83 | L881 | 138 1,106 56 B01 20 O37" a 1,505 76 158i 
Derby (partcf)-| 2 gy. gee 31 Bart 10 1! 38)/=— AA 4 43 
Devon - -| 240 | 1,720 | 467 2,595 525 741 | 1386 78 19 8,404 680 4,094 
Dorset © «-| 44 268 27 643 42 199 | 8 | 26 | 8 } 868 | 53 | $26 


~ ae 
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SumMARY oF CounTIns—continued. 
Persons employed. 
fd | Panolvel’ | Gee hageeeet 1c Pee ocean 
ea Adults. Pereont Children. | of poh Baxse 
Counties. 6 Saaansve jp Pale WOOT fa “aur cto (5: a eee as Total. 
a ERS s = | g s 
Flint = - 85 945 | 312 2,239 76 322 20 33 19 2,594 115 2,709 
Glamorgan - ~| 147 | 12,828 | 526 | 18,501 897 | 2,776 857 800 | 105 | 17,077 | 1,859 | 18,986 
Gloster - -{ 182 3,826 | 401 7,034 | 1,885 | 1,778 753 302 | 147 9,109 | 2,785 | 11,894 
- Hants - - | 180 894 | 144 1,746 136 469 51 38 | — 253 187 2,440 
Hereford - - 17 62 4 184 4 42 1 6 3 232 8 240 
Herts = - 49 259 55 646 642 216 93 65 7 927 742 1,669 
Lancaster -| 705 | 18,341 | 3868 | 40,286 | 8,651 | 7,579 | 1,688 | 1,659 | 240 | 49,474 | 5,529 | 55,008 
Leicester = 1) 107, 430 38 2,356 | 1,087 761 488 164 | 136 B:2811 eed Tl 4,992 
_Merioneth - 13 188 | 3855 2,103 — 282 — 110| — 2,495 — 2,495 
Monmouth - e 61 4,777 | 565 8,300 B17 | 1,515 829 498 80 |. 10,818 876 | 11,189 
Montgomery - 11 158 | 258 485 54 95 33 28 10 608 97 705 
Northampton - 64 597 25 2,811 558 659 354 99 96 3,569 | 1,008 4,577 
Oxford - - 54 314 | 221 832 154 805 11 48 | 2 1,185 167 1,352 ~ 
Pembroke - - 7 114) — 244 zt 45 = 1 | _ 290 “a 291 
Rutland - - 1 _— _ 2 _ 1 _— _ —_ 3 ose 3 
Salop ~ - 44 1,098 76 8,356 255 670 46 218 55 4,24, 356 4,600 
Somerset - -| 168 757 | 521 4,100 | 1,324 833 863 198 |» 197 5,131 | 1,864 6,995 
~ Stafford + - | 799 | 28,981 | 346 | 44,611 | 3,741 | 10,923 | 1,763 | 2,528 | 249 | 58,057 | 5,753 | 63,810 
‘Warwick - ~ {1,177 | 10,210 | 156 | 26,639 | 9,380 | 8,516 | 4,125 | 1,898 | 911 | 387,048 | 14,416 | 51,464 
Westmoreland ” 28 287 | 288 757 303 150 101 100 4 1,007 448 1,455 
Wilts “ = 50 773 83 2,380 91 528 47 26 11 2,929 149 3,078- 
Worcester - 238 4,596 | 468 | 10,806 | 1,584 | 2,599 606 594 | 171 | 18,499 | 2,811 | 15,810 
Yorks (part of) - 8 83 64 85 7 17 — 15 1 117 8 125 
Total - ~ | 6,084 | 108,573 | 8,577 | 211,625 | $1,158 | 48,846 | 13,683 | 11,170 | 2,775 | 271,641 | 47,616 319,257 | 
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Taste No. 3. 


SuMMARY OF TRADES. 
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Eee 


phy th 


Number of Firms. — 


Kinds of Trades. 


Horse-Power 


employed. 


Steam. 


Water. 





Persons employed. 








4, | Ammunition ~- 


5 
= 10 
12 
18 
25 


é 
Fs 








ft: 
h; 
i 4 
. 
5 





Anchors - = 
Anvils and vices 
Awl-blades - 
Axles - + 
Bedsteads - 
Bellows - - 
Bells” - = 
Birdcages - - 
Blacking - 
Bobbins - - 
Boilers - - 
Bolts, rivets, &c. 
Bookbinders - 
Book-clasps = 


| Boots and shoes 


Brass finishing - 
Do. ornaments 
Do, plating - 
Do. taps -—_* 

Braziers - = 

Pipailder = 

Brewers - * 

Bricks and. tiles 

Bridge builder ~ 

Britannia metal 

Brushes - - 

Buckles - = 

Builders - = 

Buttons - = 

Candles -— = 

Candlesticks 


109 
168 


1,517 


11 
171 


121 
1,334 


~T 
or 


= 
bo 


10 


— 


Adults. 

3 
Cie: 
= Fa 

268 | 288 
ie 
sei = 
105 5 
419 3 
1,021 | 385 
6 2 
99 
10 4 
Moe 2 is 
566 | 44 
1,897 4 
2,528 | 1,270 
318. | 171 
7.) 98 
4,272 | 2,812 
30 6 
ib 
2 2 
136| 18 
225 | 88 
150; — 
ava |e. 
1,876 | 455 
250 |  — 
53 | 29 
11} 2 
103 | 68 
166 5 
710 | 1,668 
197 |. .— 
81 8 


Heetene 
$\& 
a 
12 136 
AT = 
87 — 
ily 6 
66 2 
379 62 
12 a 
46 7 
8 ak 
2 13 
159 30 
859 1 
949 427 
181 116 
23 18 
1,855 | 1,111 
16 2 
3 — 
4 6 
47 9 
85 5 
12 = 
82 one 
523 428 
20 — 
22 21 
40 12 
114 52 
26 1 
207 662 |. 
100 - 
9. 8 








10 | 


Children. 
2 
g|& 
= |B 
“el = 
> fas 
Ree 
Gun = 
1 
80 3 
2 ie 
= 5 
112 5 
198 | ee 
576 70 
20 27 
9 5 
242 | 274 
al) 
Oui, sus 
22 3 
12 1 
Ribes 
186 25 
80.) = 
Be eso 
18 t 
19 
4 1 
180 | 460 


= 











of fen es 
@ 
2 | 
= Fa 
284} 424 
149}. — 
419 | 
128 11 
497 5 
1,480 | 400 
18 2 
155 16 
18 5 
13 31 
837 79 
1,954 5 
4,053 | 1,767 
B19 | 314 
108 1h iG 
5,869 | 4,197 
Bl 8 
20; — 
GAt of 
- 205, 30 
322 44 
162 Jos 
ee Seer 
2,585 | 908. | 
300 |  — 
78 50 
204 34 
236 |. 125 
196 7 
1,097 | 2,790 
297 | — 
40 16 


Total. 


708.3 
419 
139 
502 

1,880 
20 
171 
23 
Ad 
916 
1,959 
5,820 
838 
219 
10,066. 
89 
- 20 
i 
235 
866 
162 


445, 


© 3,493 


300 


288 
361 
208 
3,887 
297 
56 
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Nuffiber of Firms. 


28 


* 
oe ts Te DS 4m UNE 


KBP Oo Be SS » pw oO HY 


[e~) 
Po 


567 





Kinds of Trades. 
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Summary or TrapEs—continued. 


Horse-Power 
employed. 


Steam 
Water. 





Carpets - 
Carriages and 
wagons. 
Cart-arms - 
Castors - 
Cement - 
Chains - 


Chandeliers 
Charcoal - 
Chemicals 
Cisterns - 
Clocks’ - 
Clog-irons 
Clothing - 


Cocoa - 


Coffin furniture 


Collars - 


Colours - 


Confectioner 


Coopers - 


Copper caps 


Do. mills 


Do. smith 


Copying-presses 


Corkscrews 


Cornices - 


Cotton winder 


Cutler - 
Decorator 

Die-sinkers 
Dog-collars 


Draper - 


Electro platers - 


Engineers 








bo 
| 


164 25 

658 43 
a, 
AD. | cm 

1,244 38 


| 


72 16 | 


Oa ee 


96) = 


Dol So 


10| — 
2,256 | 400 


Cie ie 





halt 


2 oe 
9,783 | 285 














Adults. 
; 2 
lel 
265 108 
5,522 iB 
5 — 
3855 11 
1,229 72 
592 | 180 
25 _ 
6,769 | 54 
2 = 
2 2 
9 — 
495 | 1,439 
73 | 96 
21} 29 
6 256 
104 _ 
12 1 
88 —_ 
45 | 100 
1,726 | 102 
29: 14 
6 aces 
Be” 127 
12 3 
= 30 
16) — 
170} — 
60} 48 
19} 39 
“1,856 |- 448 
39,040 | 95 








Persons employed. 












































47,021 | 








Home | cniaren. | or pA aos 
Total. 
3 Ss 
481° 70) 73 | 381 | 206| 587 
1,142 5} 50 e714} 16 | 6,730" 
oe Si lee 5 
bee Sees 3; = 3 
2 

30 By oe 835 16 | 401. 
sig} 61 | 147 | 1,692 | 146] 1,888. 
286} 50; 79 957 | 234] 1,191) 
ie ea a7 | 27 | 
844} 69] 182 7745 | 130] 7,875 
ha eee 1 Ph ie 4 
SRE gale 3 2 5 
ie 2 ip eee 7 
121} 503 7 623 | 1,974] 2,597 | 
a9 Ft gg | og 106 | 187} 298 
10 4 | 1 32| 33 85 
7{| 149 1 i! 479] 493° 
Oe aie ae fo 110 
Greats Pm 18 a 19 | 
iy coy ds 100 | — | 100. 
Cg ae 55 | 1501 205° 
400| 90] 69 o195| 197 | 2392. 
20 Sas 49} 19 63 
hale i ae eae 8 
12 9 2 50 | 29 79 
ge abo Se 14 4 18 
Li Pie! 7 43 | “48 
Oe et Nek fo cee 19° 
55, — _ 225) — "225. 
se] 58 8 106} 114} 929 
i ee ri a> 1 
10 eres 99 | 45 74 
sav | 232] 81 74) 607 | 9,401 
17,876] 62} 605 194} 47,215 


~ 


Na 
f 
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SuMMARY OF TrapEs—continued. 





a Wie ars ae 


pe hit en 


Z Horse-Power 
3 employed. 
ey r 
-% | Kinds of Trades. 
5 ei. 
: iS 
as) aS ~~ 
a M | eS 
17 | Fenders and fire- 104) — 
irons. 
1| Ferrules - - wWi— 
4 | Fishing-tackle - 7\ — 
6 | Fitters - - | 2) — 
2 | Flour mills - 480° | = 
10 | Forksandspoons) 154 15 
- 668 | Founders - - 4,488 | 165 
1 | Frames - = 4) — 
2) Fuel - > W7\)— 
20 | Furniture - 75 50 
9 | Galvanizers - 161 | — 
9 | Gas 2 - 229 | — 
2 Do. nipples - | U8) | 
zy | Gates & hurdles 49) — 
1 | Gelatine - - | 46) — 
4.| German-silver - 196; — 
37 | Glass cutting - 457 | — 
92 | Do. manufac- 22050 | 
turers. 
18 | Gloves ° - 8| — 
2|Gold-thread - | 2) —- 
12 | Grates - - 92 il 
1 | Gridirons - - Q) — 
7) | Grinders and B80n > = 
_ polishers. 
3 | Grist grinders - -_ 6 
46 | Gunsand pistols 703 | 107 
19 | Do. locks - - 94) — 
1 | Handcuffs 5 4 — 
15 | Harness - - 21) — 
36 | Hats and caps - 481 12 
7 | Hinges - - 59} — 
10 | Hollow-ware - 63 | — 
5 | Hooks and eyes 83 | — 
7 | Horsehair- + Ber ne eae) 





























Adults. 
S 
o) lee 
= ee 
252 49 
15 = 
68 24 
63 7 
237 6 
242, 182 
14,584 961 
3 4 
160 a 
917 303 
615 4 
1,598 1 
57 7 
243 1 
5D 4: 
257 = 
171 26 
6,669 | 1,046 
966 877 
16 27 
298 14 
1 —— 
205 62 
127 == 
2,410 66 
236 34 
7 a3 
552 152 
1,853 | 894 
125 51 
275 69 
56 58 
50 248 




















93 
Persons employed. 

Port. Children. | o¢ re 
f Total. 

Se Se er poe 
59 7 8 1 319 BY 376 
= — — | — pb) 15 
see so tor dt Tor on ies 
19) — 1} — | 83 90 
69; — — f -- 306 312 
112 4 36 m 390 | 280 620 
4,853 | 499 | 928| 66 | 20,365 | 1,526 | 21,891 
1 4 iil ome I 5) 12 17 
50; —-|—- 20; — 210 
194} 140 39 | 30| 1,150! 473 | 1,628 
84 2 4) — 703 6| 709 
38; 2| — | 1,488 1| 1,489 
40) 5} — | — | 97 12 109 
120) -—- 7| — | 370 1 371 
28 12 pap a [GG 16 108 
26 1 a ae | 295 1 296 
136| 10| Ie] — | 328] 386) 3889 
1,862 | 883} 406 7 | 8,987 | 1,486 | 10,878 
264} 186 os! 471 1,924] 1210 | 2,434 
1 59 if. “48 | 18{ 104) 122 
62 2 45 | — | ANS 16 421 
RRS LF [= LEMS ope PE eae 1 
87 12 13 | -- 305 74 379 
26 1") = 153 i, 154 
366 12 52 8 | 2,828 86 | 2,914 
gl 14 26 | — 358 48 401 
2) — — | — 9; — 9 
139 85 2b 2 716 | 189 905 
367 | 481 95 |} 1281 2,315 | 1,503} 3,818 
38 6 18 8 176; 60 286 
127 26 48 7 450 | 102 B52 
38 70 12°} 14 106°| 142 248 
23) 100 48 | 119 121| 467 588 
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SuMMARY oF TRADES—continued. 





Persons employed. 
































ZB Horse-Power 
E ee Adults. Botany: Children. of both Bexes. 
6 Hinds’ of Trades. | oo SS eee Total, - 
: a ee (ee F 3 4 3 4 g F 
A ARC ecto eee ee ele 
5 | Horse-shoesand | 115} — 185| 69) 34} 987 9|- 6 | ...978.\..182-) yeie 
SAEs Ab SAS Pi. BOLO SaeS OF eee a ED eae ee 
12 | India-rubber - 306 45 313 227 85 96 13 ple 411 340 751 
240 ee 36,239 | 2,486 | 44,458 | 2,293 | 9,459 | 1,857 | 2,678 | 242 | 56,595 | 4,392 | 60,987 
Do. kegs - -- ~ 2 -- 3 — |. 2);— 7 _ 7 
8| Do. platers - sj — 28 + 5 -- -- -- 28 1 29 
Do. washer -| 51) — S44 681, BD). 88h. 8h. BL Mls Boel meee 
31 | Japanners, &e. - 4) = 1,221 768 825 332 53 35 1,599 | 1,135 2,784 
5 | Jet ornaments - Stat a 79>) 110 45 83 2 6 126 | 199 825 
27 | Jewellers - - va 690 803 325 106 50 15 1,065 424 1,489 
1 | Jews’ harps’ - —_ — 3 _ 7 — -- -—- 10 _ 10 
Lapidary - -| — oo 20; — 30; — —- | 50; — 50 
4| Lead - - 187 | 110 456 117 47 19 aa 3 514 139 653 
16 | Leather - - 232 8 1,041 21 115 11 21 5 1,177 37 1,214 
19 | Locks and keys 50 | — 571 58 | 168 a7 58 1 792 96 | 888 
8| Manure - - Liss = 216 45 18 a = - 229 52 281 
5 | Metal mounting | — 24) — 55 23 12 1) — 6 67 4A, 11 
8| Do. refining - ESA = 49 11 ci 2 _ _ 50 13 63 
7 | Do. rolling - 107 4 150 20 94 - 4}; — 248 20 268 
6 | Do. spinning- 1183 = 23 -- 6 —~ — _ 29 ah 29 
1 | Milliner - - “= —_ _ 43 _ 14 — = _ 57 57 
35 | Nails - - Sah | oe 1,886 560 583 282, 223 39 2,192 881 3,078 
58 | Needles - = 237 88 967 551 262 242 155 84 1,884 877 2,261 
2 | Oil - - Sona 84 41 7 a —_ 91 46 137 
1 | Oiled baize - 4| — 60 _ 7 =~ — - 67 aaa 67 
‘ Opuontal me- — == 31 3 14 -- 1; — 46 3 49 
157 | Paper - - 6,207 | 2,610 3,620 | 2,947 882 694 3861 | 127 4,863 | 3,768 | © 8,681 
2! Do. bags > ad -- 4 26 2 36 - = 6 62 <7 68 
1| Penholders - 2) — i. Bele Biba g IB, + 2 16] .40| 56 
11 | Pens “ - 239.) — 218 | 1,236 59 450 36 38 313.} 1,724 2,037 
2| Pewterers-  - 4); — 29 1 9 — — -_ ~ 88 1 39 
. 25 | Pins . - 178 28 313 225 103 171 28 56 44.4, 452 896 
Plumber = - oT 15 _ 8 ei age Same —_ 23 














1868,] Robert Baker, Esq. 95 
SUMMARY OF TRADES—continued. 
Persons employed. 
Horse-Power 
E mire | wants. | home | cuitdren. | og ptt, 
3 BGG Or PEAS, fa att tf |) ee a ery Potal, 
Ss + u = : 2 : 2 : 2 
5 | Potters = = 166 | — 330 1 85 — 14) - 429 A 430 
840 | Printers + - 1,090 5 4,055 247 | 2,171 228 | 312 36 6,538 511 7,049 
301 Do. and 201 12 | 1,706 357 819 356 116 40 } . 2,641 753 | 3,894 
1 Bees t ~fo— f= 29 Bin 12 2 Bdiz 1 Ad 6}. 6 50 
f |) Purses >. = = = 39 i 29 = 22). — 70 11 81 
30 | Quarries = 699 | 631 4,146 1 620 =o 218 | -- 4,984 a 4,985 
4 | Rails - - 452} — 529 — OL 8 6) — 626 8 634 
1 | Railway chairs - —_ 16 9 == —_ _ ~~ 16 2 25. 
1| Riflesights - 4p = Mil a 18iles = ee ee ee 53 
1| Rings - - = 3 4 6 _ — -- 9 4, 18 
4 | Roller manufac- $2 | 52}| 178 — 5] — wil — 245 | = 245 
turers. 
10 | Rope = . 144 | — 1,335 121 159 57 | . 138 18} . 1,632 196 1,828 
i Hugs 4 me 7 4) — iyi: = Be Ho ae — Bilsictriel 4 
1 | Rulers - = 3; — 19 11 3 7 2 a 24, 19 43 
4 | Safes ie = 100}. — 423 — 17 _ 5] — 445 —_ 4A5 
1 | Safety fuses - 10; — 6 54: = 25 _— 5 6 84 90 
27\ Salt. - + 620 5 2,158 56 316 26 43 it 2,517 83 2,600 
2| Sash Pullies - 2,— 6 3 4 2 1} — 11 5 16 
10 | Saw-mills- ~ 251 | — 369 9 60 9 18 i 442 19 461 
2| Scientific appa- Bip = Sil Ade — delee hae 12 fasoceByi’ biA 
ratus. 
_ 1; Screw propeller 3, — il — | he _ — os 11 ate 11 
5 a agers 38 | 60 57 Siler 12 2 dt — 73 5 78 
_1| Seed crusher - 100 |_.— 85} — _ _ — |} — SB | ete tees 85 
27 Ships and boats 640| — | 8,527] 399} 499] — 8} — | 3,963} 399] 4,862 
1 | Ships’ logs - 4) — 24 a! 3 “ = — 27 yi 28 
2 | Ship sheathing- 380 |} — 295 13 57 —_ 2) — 354 13 367 
Pi penet bee § YG ae ea os Bee ig OA lagi u 
4 | Silk sor = = = 54 165 16 49 27 | 103 97, 317 | . 414 
1} Slate-dresser  - 9%) — 52 _ 2 _ — — BA = 5A 
133 Smelters - -| 12,740] 211] 15,208 523 | 2,079 151 578 24 | 17,865 698 | 18,568 
89 | Smiths ~ - 287) — 854 12 214 — 22; — 1,090 12 1,102 
2| Soda water - 12); — 78 _ 26 _ 4] — 108 — 108 
27 | Spades ~ - 428 | 177 633 24, 248 37 | = 918 a5 953 





as 
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Number of Firms. 


10 


12 


' 82 
ll 


or 
wo Sf» PF KK DD = 


=> Re 





5,084 


Reports of Inspectors of Factories. 


SUMMARY OF TRADES—continued. 


Horse-Power 

















employed. 
zane cd 0 Be Adults. poms | Children. 
; 5 2 ‘hoe | 2 
Spectacle frames | 1); — 3 — — _ — — 
Spindles - - 1); — it 2 8 4 3) o— 
Spirits - - 128; — 125 — 10 _ _ — 
Springs - - 1193) —= 351 55 92 13 21 4 
Stair-rods - 4); — ik 2 1 — _ — 
Stampers and 62); — 104 44 39 43 21 2 
Since’, wer 23) — a1] 21 2 ae 3} 10 
Stoppers - 14); — 6 17 — 5 — 3 
ee bonnets, 12; — 222 |. 2,001 37 867 10 8 
Sugar refiners - 1,618 | — 1,193 — 70 _ 11); — 
Swords - - 68; — 105 7 16 = = = 
Table covers - 9}; — 22} 12 6; — | —|] — 
Thimbies - TT fe 33 61 14 380 10 § 
Tobacco - - 269 34 602 684 324 531 223 91 
Tools’ - : 970 | 285 1,921 ior 406 1k 95 | o) 
Toys : - 69 | — 815 82 66 78 22 7 
Traps - - 6) — 8 _ 3 — 4) — 
Trays - - 24; — 79 17 21 14 5 i 
Tubes - - 1,524 25 2,957 126 | 1,104 54 293 11 
Turners “-  - 82; — 276 29 74 21 13 a 
Turn-tables  - 12 -— 6 aaa: = = — — 
Umbrellas, &c. - 22 28 248 194, 89 82 as hae 
Varnish - = - 127, -— 33 16 1 1 — — 
Watches - 104° — 272 1 71 3 — — 
Wheels - - 130: --— 408 = 78 _ i 
Wire - - | 2,207 | 186 2,243 116 566 55 134 3 
Woollen - -| ~— | — 30 | 40 6 16} — 
Zine rolling - 2 10 102 — 26 | _ _ — 
Total - - 108,573 8,577 | 211,625 Pace 48,846 | 18,688 | 11,170) 2,775 























Persons employed. 






























[31st Oct. 
of pati Bees, 
Total. 
S 
2 |e 
a Fe 
3, = 3 
q 6 13 
135; — 135 
464 72 536 
8 2 10 
164 89 258 
29| 68 97 
6 251 - 81 
269 | 2,871 | 2,640 
1274] — | 1,274 
121 7 128 
28 12 40 
57 99 156 
1,149 1 1,806 | 2,455 
2,422 91 | 2,513 
403 | 167 570 
by — 15 | 
105 32 137 
4,354] 191 | 4,545 
368 bl 414 
6) — 6 
4t4| 877 791 
34 17 51 
348 4 347 
5081 — | “608 
2,048 | 174} 8,117 
86°} 56 92. 
198 2 128 









271,641| 47,616, 319,253 


| 





_ Snowine the Trapes in which 100 
; the same Trades, 





| 
: _ TRADES. 
=| 


{Ammunition +. - 
Anchors 5 3 
Anvils and vices - 
Awl-blades —- = 
Axles - S 3 4 
Bedsteads - - 

| Bell-founders -  - 
Bobbins - - 
Boilers - - = 
Bolts, rivets, &c, - 
Bookbinders - - 

_| Book-clasps -  - 

Bootis and shoes - 

Brasstaps - - .- 

iBrigiorgs "=~. =. 


Brewers - - - 
Bricks and tiles : 
Bridge builders- = - 
Britannia metal ~ 
Buckles - =i) 
Builders - -  -/|162 
Button makers - 
Candles - - 
Carpets - - - 

| Carriage makers - 
Cement makers -  - 
Chains - - - 
Chandeliers - - 





Chemicals - oe a 
| Clothing - - 
Cocoa manufacturers - 


Copper caps - - 

fe emails 2% - 
Decorators - - 
Die-sinkers - - 
Hlectro-platers -  - 
Engineers . - 
Fenders and fire-irons 
Fishing tackle - - 





Flour mills” - - 
Forks and spoons” - 
Founders - = - 


| Fuel - - - 
Furniture - - - 
Galvanizers-  - : 
Gas makers - - 
Gas nipple makers - 
Gates and hurdles - 
Gelatine - - 
German silver - - 
Glass cutters - - 

» manufacturers - 


\ 


Gloves - - - 
‘| Gold-thread pero 
Grate makers - - 
Grinders and polishers 
Grist grinders - - 
Gun-locks - - 
Guns and pistols - 
Harness makers - 
Hats andcaps - - 
Hinges - - - 


Hollow-ware - - 
Hooks and eyes - 
| Horsehair - - 
Horse-shoes and tips 
Hosiers - - - 
India-rubber - - 
Tron manufacturers - 

» washer do. - - 
Japanners - - - 
Jet ornaments - - 
Jewellery - - 
Lead - - - - 
Leather - - 
Locks and keys 
Manure - - - 
Metal mounters - - 

» rollers 
Nail makers - - 
Needle makers 
Paper makers - - 


PERSONS and u 





Carmarthen. 











Anglesea. 
Berks: 
Bucks. 
Carnarvon. 
Chester. 
Cornwall. 
Cumberland. 
Gloucester. 














. 














Collars - - -/ 








ox * 









































Pen makers - 2 
Pin makers = 5 
Pottery- . - = 
Printers - a 

> and binders - 
Quarries - ae! Ds 
Rail makers’ - = 
Roller makers - si 


Rope - - - - 
Safe makers - - 
| Salt makers - - 
Saw-mills - - - 
Ship builders - - 
Ship sheathers - - 
Silk manufacturers - 
Smelters - - - 
Smiths - - - 
Spade makers - - 
Spring makers - - 


Straw bonnets - - 
Sugar refiners - - 
Thimbles - - 


Moolsif= “=8 © = 
Toys - - a 
Trays = i - = - 
Tubes - - - 
Turners - a e 
Umbrellas- - - 





Watches - - 
Wheels - - - 


Ware = = - ‘= 








Taste No. 4. 


pwards are EMPLOYED in different Counrtins side by side 
so that the Track, and the commercial Value of the Trade itself, 
PEE SEE RS CRITE BEDE S GOO ONES: BE NRE oak 


1,379 


| 3,425 
380 | 


812 
4,374 
598 


704 


4,723 


122 


105 


- | 1,381 


411 
4,669 


810 














Stampers and piercers | . 








Tobacco - ae. | 

















Bet algs 


145 


| 2,592 


448 
116 


189 


105 





























513 


13,609 | 





| 


Leicester. 
Merioneth. 





POR | Sori 


189 





06S}: Soe 
187 | .. 





586 | 


1,355 | 
500 








» omitting the Counties in 
may be traced through 


Monmouth. 
Montgomery. 
Northampton. 
Oxford. 


| Pembroke. 


120 


11,427 | 4,817 


iS 


400 | 3,298 
1,529 




















2,479 | 



































yey P 
2 rg 
2 a 
F | 3 
wR) D 
13 127 
ts 115 
ri 276 
he 361 
he 3,189 
317 | 1,736 
on 210 
227 | 1,474 
m eB6l 


io wee 


158 


744 | 5,309 


365 
125 





321 
108 


es 101 


.. [25,828 
ae dP 180 
1,668 


| 729 
| 126 
| 108 


205 | 415 





| 867 
oe oe 
136 | 3,708 
182 
102 
368 


164 | 680 


on 137 
oy | 2,135 





306 | 


| 946 


438 | 


11,489 | .. | 


Westmoreland. 





2,279 | 2,218 














210 | 




















which fewer than 100 are. employ 
the whole Division. 1 jit ee 





# 

“=| 

= 

.. | 409 

se | 208 

.. | 262 

.. | 859 

205 | 220 

° 542 
t 134 
802 
120 
265 


147 


115 | 510 


os 175 
ee 800 


ie 161 
| 
172 |1,711 


299 
1,904 
230 


127 | 178 





ARG 


1,285 
on 587 - 
| 

i. | 
. 
oa 
| 
a 
oe . 
oe 
| 
\¥ 
a oe 
| 258 
| 
. 
. | 
| 
. 
. . 
: 215 








. Button makers. 


| Cement makers. 


. Chemicals. 
| Clothing. 


Copper caps. 


_ Fenders and fire-irons. 
165 | 


Forks and spoons. 


| Ges nipple makers. 


158 | 








4 gt 
a PY a 


ed 





pi ey 
in 








‘| 


Trapes. =| 


f 
. j 
| 


Ammunition. é 
Anchors. 
Anvils and vices. 
Awl-blades. 
Axles. } 
Bedsteads. 

| Bell-founders. 

| Bobbins. 

| Boilers. 

| Bolts, rivets, &c. 
Bookbinders. 
Book-clasps. 
Boots and shoes. 
Brass taps. 
Braziers. 
Brewers. 

Bricks and tiles. 
Bridge builders. 
Britannia metal. 
Buckles. 
Builders. 


Candles. 
Carpets. 
| Carriage makers. 


Chains. 
Chandeliers. 


Cocoa manufacturers. 
Collars. 


> penndlis: 
Decorators. 
Die-sinkers. 
Hlectro-platers. 
Engineers. 


Fishing tackle. 
Flour mills. 


Founders. 
Fuel. 
Furniture. 
Galvanizers. 
Gas makers. 


| Gates and hurdles. 
Gelatine. 

German silver. 
Glass cutters. 

» manufacturers. 
Gloves. 
Gold-thread. 
Grate makers. 
| Grinders and polishers. 
_ Grist grinders, 
| Gun-locks. 
| Guns and pistols. 
| Harness makers, 
| Hats and caps. 
| Hinges. 
| Hollow-ware. 
| Hooks and eyes. 
| Horsehair, 
| Horse-shoes and tips. 
| Hosiers. 

_ India-rubber. 

_ Iron manufacturers. 
| washer do. 

| Japanners. 

| Jet ornaments. 

Jewellery. 
| Lead. 

Leather. 

Locks and keys. 

' Manure. 
- Metal mounters, 
> . rollers. 

Nail makers, 

Needle makers. 

Paper makers. 

Pen makers. 

' Pinarakers. 

Pottery. 

Printers. 

» and binders. 
. Quarries. 
_ Rail makers, 
' Roller makers. 
' Rope. ~~ 
| Safe makers. 
Salt makers. 
Saw-mills. 
Ship builders. 
Ship sheathers. 
Silk manufacturers. 
Sinelters. 
Smiths. 
Spade makers. 
| Spring makers. 
_ Stampers and piercers. 
| Straw bonnets. 
Sugar refiners. 
| Thimbles. 
‘Tobaceo. 
Tools. 
Toys. 
Trays. 
Tubes. 
Turners. 
Umbrellas. 
Watches. 
Wheels. 
|, Wine, 
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Robert Baker, Esq. 


TasiE No. 5. 


of England and Wales, October 1868. 


ANGLESEA..- 








Persons employed. 

















99 


Works under the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, in the Western Division 














a Ree 
5 oe Young : Total 
— Adults. Persons. Children. of both Sexes. 
S | Kinds of Trades. otal. 
S x | 3 ce cs gS 
E Pier ad el 4a ete Lee 
a 7) - = ea aA os a FH = ed 
1 | Breakwater — _ 150 — 12 — _ — 162 — 162 
builder. 
1 | Chemicals - 2); — 52 — 5 — — — 57 — iri 
1 | Engineer - 5| — 8 _ 2 — me = 10 —~ 10 
8 | Founders - 13) — 16 —_ 8 — — — 24, — 24, 
1 | Ships and boats 30 | — 55 _ ie = = 69 = 69 
1} Smelter - - 15 6 25 — 3 _ _ a 28 — 28 
2} Tobaeco manu- 6|— 5 _— T — i ee 13 —_ 13 
facturers. | 
10 Total - - 81 6 | oil —_ BL _— i | css | 363 | _— 863 
BEDFORD. 
| 
1| Bookbinder’ - _ — — 1: 3 2 _— —_— 3 3 6 
8 | Bricks and tiles 270 | — A22, _ TA _ 14; — 510 — 510 
7 | Engineers - 94) — 476 — 91 _— _ = 587 _— 567 
1: Founder . 2); — 14 _— 1 —_ _ — 15 — 15 
2 | Printers - + — _ 82 — 26 _ 3/ — 61 — 61 
; | 
2 | Do. and binders _ _ 6 a = = — == 6 = 6 
24, | Straw bonnets - 12 — 166 | 1,626 iy 802 —_ — 183 | 1,928 2,111 
50 Total - - 378 — 1,116 | 1,627 212 804: | 17 | == 1,845 | 1,931 8,276 
ee re ee ee 
BERKS. 
cr ee EL I ES TT TTD 
; | | 
8} Binders - - — — 8 5 2 — _— — 10 5 15 
1 | Brewer - - 10; — 65 — 2 — — — 67 _ 67 
1 | Bricks and tiles oo _ 29 38 7 —_ 12); — 48 8 5L 
1 | Carriages and 20; — 200 _— 19 — — _ 219 — 219 
wagons. 
2 | Clothiers = 16) — 69 219 21 78 — | 5 90 802 892 
10 | Engincers - 1146| — 558 = 84 — oo 650 _ 650 
8 | Founders ® 4, 2 > Seyi eS 0; — —_ — 45 5 = 45 



























































100 


Iwumber of Firms. 


21 





o)) 


ae > 


57 





Sw et ee Ee et 


(Jw) 


55 











Kinds of Trades. 


Paper = 


Printers - 


Do. and binders 


Smiths - 


Tobacco - 


Total - 


Ammunition 


Bookbinders 


Bricks and tiles 


Paper . 
Printers - 


Smelter - 


Total - 


Bookbinders 


Boots and shoes 


Brushes - 
Carriages 
wagons. 
Clothier - 
Engineers 
Founders 
Furniture 
Paper - 


Printers - 


and 


Do. and binders 


Smith - 


Total - 


Reports of Inspectors of Factories. 


Horse-Power 











616 





employed. 
4 s 
ae oe 
g S 
R E 
209 | 260 
3 a 
111 _ 
5 a 
494-| 262 
a 75 
20); — 
a 45 
ed 1 
88 _ 
108 121 
4 a 
60 | — 
bl _ 
18 _ 
14 _ 
484 | 3886 
8 = 
Dl jake 





BrrKs—continued. 


Persons employed. 


[Blst Oct. 





























Young : 

Adults. Peracia. Children. 

5) O) od 

: 3 : a ; 3 

ee ee ee 

Ss 3) i) D 

= es = ey = <a 
165 118 28 23 3 if | 
92) oe 49.) “ne so | 

7\ — 4 1, —}— 

405.| 43 299| — 6| — 

% —_ 4 _ _ _ 

1,340 345 252 102 30 6 
BRECON. 
47 1 8 _ 4| — 

2 1 — _ —_ — 
27 9 7 9 5 — 
10 4 2 =_ — —_ 
122) — 4} — —-|- 
45 _ 11 — — Seis 

148 15 32 9 | 9 | — 
BUCKS. 

: E is a = | 
27 6 18 4 1 —_ 
18 13 12 10 6 1 
756 6 79 af} 1 — 

a oa lg 30, — | — 
86 — 27 — a — 
45 — 6 — — == 
378 89 92 100 87 30 
477 306 110 70 39 3 
34 7 20 6 — _ 

2 Al 1 — = ae 

it — 2 aoe are oe 








386 | 1,826 448 367 |_ 0 - 85 34 





of both Sexes. 


Male. 


196 


836 


118 
51 
507 
626 
54 





Total = 
Total. | 
4 | 
os 
142| 338! 
— | em 
1 12 
_ 140. 
= rh 
458 | 2,075 
| al 
1 3] 
18 57 
4-| 
= 16 
oe 56 
24| 208 
10 56 
24, 60 
Zz 343 
50 52 
J 113 
219 726 
379 | 1,005 
Bl 6 
1 
703 | 2,981 


2,278 








1868.] eine UC Reelin, TSO, crescent | 101 



























































CARDIGAN. 
Persons employed. | ; 
d ee SS 
4 a Young : Total 
Ey Adults. Persons. Children. | o¢ poth Sexes. 
% | Kinds of Trades. |- bs Mibgs Sst CT Total. 
& . | c Bes : k 
od oO {cd) 2 2 
a Bt Lele et 20m al Si eet ert 1g 
= x Ss cI 3 S 5 ES 5 3S 3 
Zz a e = ea = ea = ea = a 
1 | Engineer - - 12) 18 —_ 1 — —_ ~ 19 _ 19 
1| Founder - - 6; — 17 =_ 5 _ — — 22, — 22 
6 | Printers = - ~ — 18 — 4 — —_ — 17 — 17 
1 Do. and binder - _— a le 3 1 _ _ — 3 — 8 
9 Total = = 18 _ 50 — 11 _ _ =~ 61 — 61 
CARMARTHEN. 
1| Bookbinder’ - — — 1 — 1 — — _ 2 _ 2 
2 | Bricks and tiles 24) — 21 17 12 11 7 1 40 29 69. 
1| Chemicals - - 4 4 63 10); — — TS 66 10,|) .. 36 
4 | Engineers - _ 66) — 361 ~ 52 — 9; — 422 — | 422 
2 | Founders “ 15) — 49 a 20.) = — aa 69 — - 69 
g ou manufac- 1,815 | 1,210 8,628 6385 | 1,463 652 | 565 | 95 7,651 | 1,882 9,083 
urers. 
ii | Printers - - = — | 5A 1 23 d 3/ — 80 2 $2 
3 | Do. and binders 4); — 20 il Cap — _— 26 1. OF 
1| Sawmill - -{| 25); — 34 — 4 se 3, — 41 —_ 41 
. 11] Ships - ° 12); — 72 _ 22 — 3; — 97 — 97 
5 | Smelters - - S60.. IL 1,282 71 184 6 68} — | 1,479} 181] 1,492 
40 Total - = 2,825 | 1,214 7,530 671 | 1,787 670 656 96 | 9,973 | 1,487 11,410 















































CARNARVON. 
5| Printers - - S| sz Sot! 4 = | | ee 79; — 79 
2 Do. and binders 4{/ — 16 8 2 1 L-- = - 19 | 4 293 
12 | Quarries - - 881 | 1887 1,116 _ 192 — a TO 1,378 — | 1,878 
19 Total - «+ 3938 | 188] 1,188 Bult ony 1 | 71 | ~ 1,476 4| 1,480 
CHESTER. 
4 | Boilers - | G8 2 ore SB ie! i ee 125.) = SD ee 698 fo 698 
1 | Bolts, rivets, &e.| 201 — 33 Beles ob LS 1 a "47 5 P) 
wiebookbinders ¢| —+ | — |. 8 4 ill a pf gal nee 16 9 25 

















102 Reports of Inspectors of Factories. 
CHESTER—continued. 
Persons employed. | 
z Pentgelt 
a Kinds of Trades. |_ s ay Persons ae in both Sexes Total. 
s Si Bae 3 : : é 
a ae ee ee A ei ea a a ee <P ee 
7 | Boots and shoes 5] — 273 136 127 75 4 3 404 214 618 
1| Brewer - - 146| — 55 — 1 — _ — 56 = 56 
1 | Bridge builder - 20 |. — 250 _ 20 — 30} — 300 == 309 
1| Candles - - 32 | — 197 —_ 100 _ _ —_— 2% | — 297 
2| Carriages and 36 | — 279 — 18 — ae a 297 = 997 
$7) Ohemieals-~—- <|—ag-| = 600; — | 17) = 48 | — 805 |  — 805 
2 | Clothiers - _— — 30 77 5 50 _ — 85 127 162 
1| Colours -— = 7) — 53 o 2 — — ~ 55 —~ 55- 
1 | Confectioner - 4) — 12 1 6 _ — — 18 1 19 
2 | Coppermills - 80 | — 40 — — = — _ 40 — 40 
54 | Engineers - 1,178 8 6,649 56 789 12 45 12 7,483 80 7,563 
24 | Founders - 130 il 384 2 87 = La 483 2 485 
1 | Furniture - 3| — 54: 11 9 . _ — 63 12 75 
1 | Gas - - = _ 67 ia 2 — i 70 =e 70 
1 | Guns and pistols 1| — 2 — — _ — —~ 2 — 2 
10 | Hats and caps - 286 12 766 331 185 183 58.1 LLG ak009 630 1,639 
3 | Iron manufac- 210 16 174 _ 25 _ 23) — 222, = 222 
itt |. = o71| 981 - 16 gle 1 aes 287 | 991 386 
1| Leather - - PAU Aa 85 8 14 — _ — 99 8 107 
1| Manure - - 35 | — 85 — 5 — — - 90 = 90 
1 Milliman 2 et ke re ee 0 (Gay. 8 ee o7 |. Beg 
3 | Paper - - nc) Hi ee OK) 89 39 16 3 4 2 109 44 153 
43 | Printers - - 16) — 137 4 91 a Eo ae 237 5 242 
9 | Do. and binders 2; — 33 1 15 _ 3 1 51 2 53 
1 | Quarries -— - _ _ 265 —_ 44 — 24, — 333 = 333 
11 Rails > ey S| aor oer Te a oe Behe — | B66 d ereeele nde 
2 | Rope - - 20); — 50 24 52 _ 80 18 182 42 224, 
24 | Salt - - 516 5 1,809 56 200 26 29 1 2,038 83 2,121 
5 | Ships and boats 101 | — 652 — 156 _ — — 808 — 808 
S| Smelters -  - Wy | o- 119 _- 22 —_ s{— 149 — 149 
2) Smiths -  - 4) — Ww) — 9) ~| —|-— 2%) — 26 
2)Spades - - 40 18 22 — 4 — — -_— 26 _ 26 
1| Tobacco - =| 88] | os) | 85} me | 89) — | 260) W | 7 
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CuEesTeRr—continued. 





Persons employed. 

















































































































: oe et. | aie, |e 

ae Adults, Penn’, | | Children. |-oenoth sexes: 

S | Kinds of Trades. = Total. 
E St eet iGat ee a jesiiae lee il & |: 8 

4 ee Gia a ele: ee a ce re | ee 

3 | Tools - - 22, | = 50 6 13 | 3 24 9 87 | 18 105 
2| Wire - - 18 | — 52 21 21 11 2); — 75 32 107 
£P¥incrolling «| — | — ee a See? ae | hen | oe 15 

237 Total - = 3,774 + 195 | 14,389 936 | 2,447 389 |-. 602 | 162 | 17,488 | 1,487 | 18,925 
CORNWALL. 

2 | Bookbinders” - | — = 5 2 L — — _ 6 2 8 
18 | Engineers - | 380 68 793 — |; 209 — 12} — | 1,014 _ 1,014 
24 | Founders My 132 76 242 — 89 _ 1); — 332 — 332 

2 | Grates: -" «= — 1 1 — — _ — _ 1 — 1 

1 | Leather - -|— ac ee: 17 6 3 1 5 20 22 42 
3 | Paper - - 481 73} 4A, - 15. 11 — — — 55 15 70 
31 | Printers - =|—— — 57 — | 48 1,_— — |} 105 1 106 
26 | Do. and binders | - 4} 47 2 43 — 1}; — 91 2 93 
1} Quarries - - | _ — 49 — 50 _ _ — |. 90 _ 90 
1 | Safety fuses - \. 103) == 6 54 _ 25 _ 5 6 84 90 
1 | Ships and boats | — — 80 ay 20 — _ — | 100 _ 100 
13 | Smelters -— - 46.1 2 223 5 8 1}o— | — 231 6 237 
1 | Smith - - | - 2¢— 2 7e 2 —,t— — 4 aie 4 
3 | Spades - : | — 28 | 21) — ig}; — 3] — 42) — 42, 

120 Potala 523 i 602 | 243 | 1,574 82 | 501 38 17 | 10 | 2,092 | 18 2,222 
CUMBERLAND. 

1| Bobbins - - 23 | = | 70 — 32 — 4); — 106 ce 106 
1 | Bolts, rivets, &c. |i ae, | i if 5 — 2; — 14, i 15 
1| Bookbinders - ie! _— 4 _ 2 es eee _ 6 — 6 
12 | Engineers : 210}, — 8382 — 189 _ 12; — 1,033 — 1,033 
10 | Founders - = 97 8 140 6 45 = _ —_ 185 6 191 

1} Hatsandcaps-| 16) — 46 19 17 16} — | — 63 35 98 

7| Iron manufac-| 576| 36 556 14 94 11 27 8 677 28 705 

turers. 


1 | Leather’ - - hy ee 9 oe fC Bk Sy ge Sal boas 63 


P31st Oct. 



















































































104 Reports of Inspectors of Factories. 
CuUMBERLAND—continued. 
Persons employed. | 
g cs gas 
BI ee Young “ghales Total | 
es ; Adults. Persons. Children. | of hoth Sexes. 
%S | Kinds of Trades. | Total. 
H ; ’ : net 
Q ; ; 2 Zz = a 
: aS giles] nf es i. aee@ lee 2S 
= £ S s o Ss ® S = s a) 
4A D E = Ss = Be | 4 fe = cs 
3 | Paper ~ = - 174} 20 20 48 26 9 | 6 2 52 Bd 106 
10 | Printers - - 20 = 116 5 54: 29 at 6 171 40 211 
5 | Do. and binders 2) — 83 5 25 4} — | — 58 9 67 
_1/ Quarries -~ = 30; — 50 — 12 _ = _ 62 —_ 62 
4} Ships and boats 9 | — 210 = 92 _— — _ 802 _ 302 
4|Smelters - -/ 1125) — 627 8 36 _ 4); — 667 3 670 
2| Spades - = 80 47 43 2 6 —_ =e — 49 2 51 
3 | Tobacco = . 8 _ 21 10 4 36 3 15 28 61 89 
66 Total = - 2,430 aa 2,880 108 647 105 59 26 8,006 239 3,775 
: | at Sel re 
DENBIGH. 
es ee ee i eee 
1 | Bricks and tiles 36} — 53 _~ 31 = 2;— | 86 a 86 
5 | Engineers - 39} 15 56; — 9; — a 6) o— 65 
8 | Founders = 17; — 16 — 6 — —_ _ 22 _ 22 
4| Iron manufac: | 1,029} 20] 186 oY Be oh = sv} 8 | 874 
turers. ~ 
1 | Leather - = 380; — 59 ~ 9 — 1'— 69 _ 69 
2 | Paper > . 45 40 53 AB 5 7 16 _ 74 52 126 
1 | Pottery “= - 14) — 48 ~ 16 _ 4} 68 _ 68 
7 | Printers - = 2}; — a1 —_ 9 — —_ | ~ Borterion 30 
3 | Do. and binders 18; — 42 5 36 | 13 1/— 79 | 18 97 
2{ Quarries - = = 14 58 365 ~~ 28 _~ 14) — 407 — 407 
3 | Smelters 144) — 178 8 8 — 3; — 184 3 187 
1 | Soda water = Sj — 84 — 12 _ 4 | — 50 — 50 
30 Total - . 1,391 138 1,106 56 301 | 20 98 _ | 1,505 76 | 1,581 
DERBY (part of). 
2 | Glass - | | = | a | | 10 | 1| 3) — | “ | 48 
DEVON. 
¥ =e ) * F 
1 | Axles > » 2, — 3 ~ 3 _ _- — 6 _ 6 
14} Bookbinders - = —_ 84 14 16 10 — come 50 24, 74, 
1|Chemiclls +1 = | = 90 |e ae fia - gg at 20 - 


—v en aes. 





Dil 

















Persons employed. 











Children. 


Male. 


24 
18 


3 
11 
11 


78 


Female. 


19 

















a re ee eee ee 


5 


—= 


8 


1868. | Robert Baker, Esq. 
Drvon—continued. 
Z Hope one? 
ie employed. Youn 
a Adults. Persons 
‘3 | Kinds of Trades. SaAAESIS iG) Ree. LAE. 2 PN SD AIS ao pecs ie else 
- S e 
3) P ; S @ 
= S| Eat ie ol a eg ies 
= g S S 3 3S 3 
a R = = on S ios 
eee tn! ee ee SS 
18 | Engineers - 246 10 835 —_ 186 _— 
30 | Founders - 84, 20 891 ~ 71 — 
1 | Furniture - =— 50 75 — 19 ~~ 
1 | Gloves 2 . = — 6 23 6 16 
1| Grates. - : Q2;— 3 _— 2 — 
3 | Grist grinders - _ 6 127 _ 26 1 
1 | Lead - “ 95); — 5 _— _ _ 
19 | Paper - - 720 | 343 445 450 93 62 
95 | Printers = 521 _ 850 10 193 9 
41 | Do, and binders 1|— 95 q 51 1 
2 | Ships and boats — _ 60 — 40 —_ 
1 | Smith = . 2 — 4, — — — 
1| Starch - = 23 = 21 21 5 37 
1 | Sugar refiner - 7/— 65 _ 3 _ 
4.| Tobacco = = 14), — 31 _ 24 — 
5! Tools - - _ 38 25 —_ 3 _ 
240 Total --_ - | 1,720 | 467 | 9,505 | 55 | 741! 186 
DORSET. 
ES Ee ee ee ee eee eee ee eo 
1 | Bricks and tiles 380; — 43 —_— 17 —_ 
1{ Carriages and 4; — 7 = 9 _ 
wagons. 
14 | Engineers . 58 li 169 — 45 — 
7 | Founders - - 2S eae al 99 — B4 — 
1 | Paper > - 16 16 20 20 3 —_ 
3 | Pottery - - 127 | — 227 v 43 — 
8 | Printers - = 5 | o- 51 — bl — 
8 | Do. and binders ~ — 19 38 15 2 
1 | Silk - “ —_ = 8 18 2 6 
44, Total = - 268 27 643 42, 199 8 





105 
of a coud 
So ee Orme 
& 
sie 
Bie oe 
1,028 | —°| 1,028 
468} — 468 
96). — 96 
wl 4 BB 
aes 5 
158 1 154 
5,0 — 5 
562 | 518} 1,080 
Ae Geeks 8) 580 
146 8 154 
100; — 100 
Pa vuln Pani 
29 68 97 
YO nee 1) gait 
66) — 66 
2 28 
8,414 | 680 | 4,094 
6) — 65 
17 — 175 
216 | — 216 
138 | — 183 
26 20 48 
277 1 278 
S5il uee 88 
84 5 39 
15) 82 4? 
868 5S 926 


26 


8 
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FLINT. 

Persons employed. q 
: Nenplosed. 
fy Adults. ee. Children. | of ge ee 3 
6 Kinds of Trades. | ae Total. : 
: pe See a F S 3 Ee F 
2} Chains .--. -| “67 = | 170 Te 50 = — | > 220 se 220 
By Onemicals - Si) wee “ad. een) Seu aie == 10] =. | er | Eee 
1| Copper mills -/| 80] 180} 100 18 a © cre as ings «tees 120 i|° 1g 
4| Engineers -| 15] — 163) — cies SO ic 219 |  — 219 
8) Founders- -| 20] — = at 21-4 Sie a 13 
2; Iron manufac- — 40) 12 -—— 3 —_ — _ 15 ~ 15 
il eine Se 20/— {| 6| — AB eh ie. 65) — 65 
1 | Oi : Sg 70 | — “ae Det | — 61 — 75 
d\\ Paper oe - | 05) 98) nt ea} an ae oe ae a ae 
6| Printers -  - Sule 26 @ |.» 18 2) — Silo 80d aig 55 
2 | Do. and binders — Faas Sa A 4 _ 3 cn oe a al if — 7 
6| Smelters -  - 214; — | 560 7 538) — 4) — 617 7 624 
TW | io re ee 8s} — | 8] — eee 32 
85} Total - = |" 945 | B12 | 2,289 | ve} 302| 201 933 ' a9) 2504| 1151 2,700 - 

GLAMORGAN. 

i| Anchors - - 40 | _— | 16 -~ 6 — -— | — 22 _ | 22 
1] Boilers - - I Se 23 | — | Bure * | 38/— | Be — 34 
1 | Bolts, rivets, &c. 122); — 14 ce 3 | _ — _ 17 — aby 
1 | Bookbinders - — — 1 —_ 1 _— _ —_ 2 — 2 
1| Brewer - - Be 103} ~— gies yi PB ped 112 
1 | Bricks and tiles a7 | — 80 10| 28 124 “ah oe aaa 24 135 
4! Carriages and 126; — 346 _ iO) pee -eaat | ks — 388 _ 38e4 
giichans ) 41 See | al eee oul Ca soa} — 894 
5| Chemicals -| 184| — | 595 ay Bol adel pe hig tabs 636 a} * * eiy* 
2| Copper mills -| 1,865] 220] 1,25¢| 99) 271/ 90; 52] 5] 1,579] 194] 1,778 
28: Engineers =| “Beeb ] Ula 98 Ta ag ao ae 
17 | Founders- -{ 380] 8| 488 a Re aS eee ey 1|° 588 
2| Fuel manufac:} 177] — 160; — BO Pee | eR eee eee es 210 
24 ee. - -| 7,682] 129] 7,104] 758] 1,644) 746) 600! 98] 9,848) 1,597] 10,045 - 
4 \Paper vee 4 nek <a 30 | 28 8 die Weis 30] a7 66 
23 Printers -  - wl — 93) — Se rn i es ee Co 147. = 















| 
Horse-Power | 
employed. 


Persons employed. 








Robert Baker, Esq. 
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DB 
: = Adults. ces. Children. | o¢ pete sexes. 
S | Kinds of Trades. | : Total. 
= d | 8 3 3 she hae ¢ | 3 3 3 
a A = S <4 = s = rH = Fy 
| Do, and binders | | 1 49 2 43 3 | CA ee 99 5 104 
@uarries -  -| — |- 06 .. BLo— | 6; — | —- i — Cla 61 
| 
Ships and boats | 82 | —_ 164 — 8 goal — — 172 _ 172 
| Smelters - -| -528| 58 | 1,400 4 | 205 1| 52) — | 1,687 5 | 1,662 
fe Smith ne - |e 7 — ide ie = hette ae 3 
1|Tobacco - -| 2) — 1 1 1 roa yareeee (Has 2 2 4 
@iwhecls me - | —. 84.— Oe = deg se Ble 8 
1 | Wire - - 49 = 23 _ 16 = os = 39 — 39 
1|Zimerolling - — 8 60 — 4; — — _ 64 _ 64 
147 Total - - | 19,828 | 526) 13,501 897 | 2,776 857 800 | 105 | 17,077 | 1,859 | 18,936 
GLOSTER. 
Al | Axles - - | 12 | 10 | 3 2 2 2 vad = 5 4, 9 
2 Bookbinders - ae 3 — | z =| _— =_ 7 o- 7 
9 Boots and shoes 1) — 590 | 842} 264] 116) 39 4} 898} 462] 1,855 
1| Brushes - - ee | — 56 — 5 — <= — 61 _ 61 
1 | Builder = = | = 11 5 5 i 3 a 19 7 26 
5 | Carriages and 119; — 71| — 9) = 138 | — 9838 | o— 933 
Si... 1G 40; — w|/ —/| —|{-— 50) — 50 
4| Chemicals -| 156) 20| 460| — | 108) — 7| — | s70| — | 870 
8 | Clothing - 25 | 15 117 720 | 29 - 189 4 i 150 $10 1,060 
| Cocos: = = + 100) — 50 70 21 46 3 8 74) 119 193 
y | Colours - - 23, — 51 — 4 = — — 55 — ae 
1 Cotton winding _ _ _ 30 _ 8 ro 5 - 48 48, 
26 | Engineers -| 245) — 1,268 at 384 | — 2; — 1,654 dy} s 1.655 
20 | Founders - 110 16 332 — 112 _ 12 462 _ 462 
1| Furniture - 30 |. — 40 — 10 — = = 50 ~ 50 
4| Glass- - - 14; — 104: 1 63 — 20; — 187 1 188 
1 | Hats and caps - _ — 24 33 6 14 ice 31 47 78 
10 nee ee. 587 | 192 568 39 151 41 | 46 18 765 93 858 
3 | Leather - - 4 8 181 q 6 = 3; — 190 yi 197 
D| Neils. 220 - « Sip bs me a yp eae 33 | — Si eae 115 


108 


Number of Firms. 


os 
or He Led ot 


Bee ob Ee OO it ty et lll 





182 


—— 


18 
1 
1 
1 
al 

17 

15 








Kinds of Trades. 
Paper - - 

do. bags - 
Pins - - 
Printers - - 


Do. and binders 
Saw-mills - 
Ships and boats 
Shot - . 
Slate dresser - 
Smelters . 
Smiths -  - 
Spirits - - 


Sugar refining - 


Tobacco -— - 
Tubes ee Fe 
Turners = 
Umbrellas - 
Wire - - 
Woollen - - 

Oba. - -* 








~ 


Reports of I mspectors of Factories. 


GLOSTER—continued. 











Bookbinders = 


Bricks and tiles 


Brushes - 
Carriages and 
_ wagons, 

Cement - - 
Hngineers ~ 
Founders - 


Galvanizer - 
Gas - - 


Paper . . 





Horse-Power 
employed. 
i 
mn |e 
392 84 
22 28 
32; — 
30 | — 
62 | — 
84) — 
1 =—— 
95 | — 
346 | — 
5 — 
AS || = 
448 | — 
las 
8 — 
£63, — 
14 28 
208 
3,826 | 401 
eee == 
9 a 
56 26 
134: 10 
SO eee 
8 ae 
36 | 109 

















Persons employed. 

















Adults. pene, Children. | o¢ poth Sexes. 
; Total. = 
ie & & 2 
= Be) Seeet | iey C et ee Fs 
175 | 265 pa 157 15 | 24 212 | 446 658 
2 10) = 3; — |= 2 13 15 
42, 51 18 27 15 4 70 82 152 @ 
211 17 36 7 9} — 256 24 280 
125 66 | 122 49 9 S31 - B56.) lass 374 : 
121 9 18 9 8 | 147 19 166 | 
216; — 32, — 5) 253 | 253 7 
ig); o— 5} o— 1j— 24) — 24. 
a) — Qt — te 54 — BA 
265) — 30/ — 18] — 313 |  — 313 
8s; — 3; — —|-— aj — 11 
60; — — — —j-- 60; — 60 
588} — 2); — — ij} 609 |  — 609 
56 91 2 48) — 18 58 | 157 215 
8| — 4) = —|— 2) — 12 
131 | — 2, — 2, — 8) — 158 | 
Tee] 86 | 48; 20 | kk} 0] 187 ae 87am 
96) — 10; — 4) — 10; — 110 
30 40 6 16} —-}-— 36 56 92 
7,034 | 1,885 | 1,773 | 753 | 802} 147 | 9,109 | 2,785 | 11,894 ~ 
HANTS. 
14. 1 14 1jo—-]- 28 2 30 
16; — 2) — a 1) — 18 
32 8 8 2 1} — 41 10 51 @ 
75 t 1) — - {| — 90 1 91 > 
120} —- 16; — —_-ji=- 186) — 136 
796 | — 139} — lj) — 946) == 946 
121) — 34; — of Gad We ec 155 
22) — 20, — —- | — 42; — |- 42 
93 | — 4 | == 1| — 98 | = 98 
95 { isl 26) 44locae| — |.- 495] tev! ~so2 











Total 














[Bist Oct. 





eae ae ee! ee 
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Hanits—continued. 


Persons employed. 








AS 
employed, |  _ Young S Total 
Adults. | rl el Children. | o¢ poth Sexes. 


Kinds of Trades, Total. 













| Number of Firms. 


a 132 oe 1|=- 323 823 




















Printers - = = 20; = 190 | 

14 | Do. and binders 1|— 33 | _ 38 — _ — Weal caren 71 

3 | Saw-mills - i = 80 | — iL a 1 ed )) = 82 

1) Soda Water - 4.4. — 44. > ey <j Bisic)8 ener 58 

1 | Tobacco - - ae | = 13 3 6 4 a — 28 7 35 
1 | Tubes Bes 4\|— 2 — — _ _ 2 — 2 
——- eee ee EY land SE peeves | Vee ipu =<, 
130 Total - = 394 | 144 1,746 186 469 51 38 | — 2,253 187 2,440 




















HEREFORD. 
er 
4 | Engineers = 380 4 67 if 16 = 4 3 87 4 91 
2} Founders - = 1; — AT _- | 4 _~ a —_ 51 ~ 51 
10 | Printers - “ 16 — 66 3 U5; _ 2 — 83 3 86 
1|Do.and binders| — _ 4) om 7 14 11 1 12 
17 Total - = 62 4, 184 4 42, 1 6 73 232 8 240 




















1 | Bricks and tiles | — | — 13 _ i 27 so 27 

8 | Engineers - 18; — 145 ~ 17 165 —_ 165 

9 | Founders +t igs; — 44: cae ee o's 58 — 58 
7|Paper - - 288 | 55 218 | 264 79 329 | 296 625 

12 | Printers * 1b; — 42 2 42 94; 2 96 

7 | Do, and binders 5i| = 78 2 22 100 1 101 

8 | Straw bonnets - — _ 56 875} 20 86 448 529 

A }erarmer “1° 1) — | 46 — 1 14 61 = 61 

1 | Wire - sj '8)- 5 — |} 2 7 = 7 

| 49 Total - =: 259 55 646 642 216 927 742 1,669 
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1 Do. washers 6}; — Sea eee — —_ sh 
8| Leather - - 71|'— 249 om 46 — 15 


LANCASTER. 
“Persons employed. | 

es : 
ce Adults. Persone. Children. —| o¢ Pk oe, | ; 
S Mads of ivadioas tc ee ap hee Se ee es eee 

1; Anchors “= vb ZOr == = — — | — = = <= = — 

3 | Bedsteads - | 1m}; — 22 = | 17 — ti — 40 = 4) 

1 | Bobbins “=. =| >- BO-- 20 179 2 31, — 34) — 244 | 2 246 
14| Boilers - - | ~~ 105 | — ar | =e st ape 10) — eo | 622 
4.| Bolts, rivets, &ci| 7 ws — I ed ah aed 7, 2) Ses] x5) “sya 
20 | Bookbinders -| — — 90 60 50 40 | Fe 4] 147 | 104 251-8 

2/ Brewers - -- 12) — | 64, — | 1b) — 1} — 80; — 80 | 

2| Bricksand tiles | 24] — 73), — 6; — 1); — 80; — 80 

1 | Builder - | 20 4 135 — 20 = 1 —— 156 ‘ceases 156 

6 Carriages and | 538 | — x Ae 7A x aks 175 —, 27) — 1,379 Pot 1,379 
21 Cuong - 375 | — 8,065 6 314 _ 40°| —— 3,419 6 8,425 

1 | Clog-irons -| = _ 2; — 3 ao 2; — i — 7 

9 | Clothing : oo ae 12| 231 | wel iz) 6 201 san4 , seq 

2| Coppermills -j|- 280-| — 58 — | a2 — t | _ 82 | ag 82 

1| Draper - - _ _— 19 39 10 6 — _— 29 | 45 Th 
139 | Engineers - 2,432. on 10,995 5_| 2,812 a 287 | 3 | 13,594 | 15 | 13,609 ; 

2| Flour mills -| 430} — } 287 6} @) —{ —};—!| 306 6! sp 
97 | Founders - - 849 12 3,147 7 | 30,092 3 m5 | — 4,354 20 4,874 | 

8 | Furniture - 20: | — 302 201 56 39 _ —_ 358 240 598 3 

2| Gas - - i387 | — 673 al 30; — — — | 708 i 704 : 

1| Gates & hurdles| — | — 10! — ss a ie 2 pee 20 
23 | Glass - - _ Lesr — 2,838 639 700 | 279 | 262 5 3,800 923 4,723 

1 | Do. cutting - | 2;— g — | 2 — | -- _— 4 —_ A 

2| Gold-thread - 12) — 16 | 27 1 59 1 18 18 104 122 

2| Grinders and | 6 = 4 | — d — — -- 5 = 5 

polishers. | 

1 | Guns and pistols) 16] — }+- 100 _ 5 — | | -— | 105 _ 105 
19 | Hats and caps - |~ 12+ — + 7838 350 ple 148 29 10 873 508 | -1,881 

3 | Indis-rubber -| 181] — | 191] 125) 30) | — ot] iQ Sale e aeae 
12 | Iron manufac: |--5,218 | — 4,054 — 505 _ 10; — 4,669 — 4,669 

turers. : 
Gee AO; RB RS feet ete cae Bh iy see 3), — 2] — 7) — 7 


Wumber of Firms. 


Kinds of Trades. 








Loeks and keys. 


Nails - 
Oil - 
Oiled baize 
Paper - 
Pottery - 


Printers - 


Do. and binders 


Rails - 


Roller manufac- 


turers. © 


Rope - 


| Safes 2 
| Salt - 





Saw-mill 


Seed crusher 


Ships and boats 


Silk > 
Smelters - 
Smiths - 
Spades - 
Spirits - 


Sugar refining 


Tobacco - 
Tools - 
Tubes - 
‘Watches 
Wheels - 
Wire - 


Total - 





Horse-Power 


employed. 


Steam. 
Water. 





Robert Baker, Esq. 


LANCASTER —continued, 


Persons employed. 


1 



























































it 





74 

28 

62 

67 
2,153 
84 
1,568 
1,018 
58 
245 


1,437 
412 


2,178 
143 
2,592 
448 
116 


586 
1,855 
500 
189 
45 
105 
513 


Adults. sroune . |) \@hildnen!, ||.» ee 
ir Be ee Jats Opa 

& ci 3 S 

S lea be Sallag ie) = | g 
= i Oa ite of el ets ee Fes 
ce = 14 ee 10K yan lies 
Tie = Gn i i Oho see 
14) 4 2 pie oh = 16.) ass 
ce = Ri 4 - ee Gibons 
1083 511} 248} 129 +- 195} 47} 1,466) 687 
Bede ss soa — si GA | tse 
914 | 109-- 358) 5 +- 87} 5} 1,859 | 209 
p59 | 136) sy | iss t- sel 93) em) 942 
paul gat sao he eg Bevan es 
qs sy i 7 Ai apes 

| 

1219| 79} 88| 49 ¥| — | 1,809! 128 
hss Mb Bet alee ol ee ri Mie | 
49} — tu eae a eee i ie | Ae == 
65) — | oe tee Hpi 
Sp ees ce ee Sa fe Mee ae 
Re Ca aS Re ee ee 1,779 | 399 
6 fl. 2 13| 22) 95 98) 115 
2,090 | 189| 241} 481 72) 2] 2403] 189 
STi) ee = BBA finn 
en ee te ees i llege salen har == 
G5ulnsrc: Da ete ee lange er ae is) = 
BA - — sn eee oe BSGi ee 
265 | 495} 192| 9841) n2t 20] 499! 856 
B76} i14) ton =e ea = 486) 14 
120.) = oS ee eas 189s 
38 1 3 Bale ei Lib ees 4a 4 
gg) cy ieee id oe 
a7g.| =e 180 r ax 512 1 
40,236 | 3,651 | 7,579 | 1,688 | 1,659 | 240 | 49,474 | 5,529 








55,003 












































112 Reports of Inspectors of Factories. 
LEICESTER. 
Persons employed. 

Z ae ies = 
aS eee Young : Total 
3 Adults. Persons. Children. | of poth Sexes. 
a 4) Rings Ot Trades,|| "ee J Total. 
Sz S Sn 2 ° e s 
o A ° Oo ® o je?) 
2 g 5 ES Se a 3 3 a : 3 
: SoS) |€al ies 1S isetige lee] 8 
2 R = = cs = cs = | ey = od 

2! Bobbins - = 36) — 68 4 25 13 25 i! 118 18 186 
2 | Bookbinders -| — — 5 1 ij — i — 7 a 8 
24 | Boots and shoes 89; — 1,099 844: 310 295 68 | 104 1,477 | 1,248 2,720 
1 | Bricks and tiles 88}. — 07 1 35 5 29 3 141 9 150 
1 | Carriages and 8j/— 48 _ 14 _ — -- 62 — 62 

wagons. 

1 | Clothing - - — —_ 21 47 == 11 — _ ‘21 58 79" 
1| Cutler - - 3| — i6; — 3; — —|— wi) o— 19 

| 
12 | Engineers - 100 | — 380 | — 98 _ 6}, — 484 _ 484 
14 | Founders 4 bed = Pep ae | bean a 270 1} cong 

2 | Hats and caps - de oy | leo set 60 Si. <4 yi | ©180:| 2 200% 

8 | Mosterscrt =< |—— ty 4 15) 60+ «2a et os] teat} oget| © Teg 

1 | India-rubber - 50 12 22 — 11 _ _ _ 33 — 33 3 

1| Leather -  - s| — 43) — mw} —}| —| = | — 53 

1/ Nails - - 4) — 25 | 7 6 5 1h _ o2 12 44 

Ti paper aes 18| 26 20 21 4 4 i. 25 25 50 
26 | Printers - - 12; — 55 — 42 2 7) — 104 9 106 : 
10 | Do. and binders = am 72 | 7 38 16 3 1 113 24 137 4 

1|Smith - - aS a Des ge see Beas A. 4a 

F 

3 | Tobacco - - _ _ 59 | 35 67 50 10 25 136 110 246 

107 Total’- = 430 88 | 2,856 | 1,087 761 | 488 164 | 186 38,281 | 1,711 | 4,992 
MERIONETH. 

2 | Printers. = - _ — 8 | _ 6 _ 2; — 16 _ 16 
11 | Quarries - - 188 | 355 | 2,095 = 276 — 108)) = 2,479 — 2,479 = 
13 Total- - 1sg'| 355) 2,103| — 87, — 110| — | 2405 |\ “— | 2405 3m 

MONMOUTH. 

1 | Bobbins - - 9) — 15 _— 1); — 8; — 389 — 39 
1 | Bolts, rivets, &c. 150 _ 287 30 92 17 42 2a Aas 49 470 
1} Charcoal - - nn) Sa 2 _ _ a 27 oe 27 
10 | Engineers - 177 | = 668 a 102 _ 35 | = , 805 | 1 806 

















68. ] Robert Baker, Esq. 1138 
Monmoutru—continued. 
Persons employed. 
| Z oe 
a employed. Véun 
R= g . Total 
ey Adults. Persons. Children. of both Sexes. 
S| Kinds of Trades. Total. 
I ° ° 
2) o ® o 
2 a ¢ a f = 
o 3 
5 ES 5 3 5 
Zz es + ea = oa 
4 {Founders - - 2) — 22 — 10 _ — 32 = 32 
13 pee manufac- 1,586 495 3,987 O71 662 263 243 26 4,892 560 5,452 
urers. 
1 | Nails - - 150 | — 430 — 232 = 105) — 767 _ "67 
2 | Paper - - 162 60 50 385 5 — 2); — 57 85 92 
10 | Printers - — _ 29 14 20 _ 2 _ 51 14 65 
5 | Do. and binders — — 13 ~_ 16 _ 1} — 80 —_ 30 
1 | Rails - - - 40 — 88 — 12 — — _ 100 —~ ~ 100 
S Vitacibcreer= 6 + +o 22000) —> sho 2800.4 164.) 256 48 32| 2] 2,588 | 214-| 2,802 
2\ Smiths - = 13°} — 161 _ 30 — 2 —_ 193 — _ 1938 
1 | Tobacco - - 6| — 5 2 6 1 3; — 14 3 17 
1| Tubes - = 30 —_ 100 _— 15 — 14; — 129 —_ 129 
2 | Wire = - 178 10 120 _ 39 _ § _ 168 _ 168 
61 Total - - ATT7 565 8,300 517 1,515 829 498 30 | 10,813 876 | 11,189 



















































STI nr nn nnn nnn nn ne ern nnn gSnnaS SSNS EASES 


Engineers - 


Founder 
Lead - 
Printers 


Do. and binders 


pe pp aS = lb 


Smelters - - 


11 Total - ~ 














Jl 3 
OF aes 
15 7 
28 10 





33 
35 
200 
16 


318 





608 


375 





705 





eS Re aa ag aC OR kaa cae Saar eae ae os CET RET ae or foe era 


1 | Bookbinder - 
26 | Boots and shoes 
i brewer - - 
1 | Clothing - 
14 | Engineers - 


2 | Founders | 





MONTGOMERY. 
16 8 30 — 3 == 
20; — 25 = 10 = 
45 | 110 158 22 31 15 
os a 8 2 6 ae 
2\— 4/ — 2 = 
75 | 140 260 32 48 18 
158 | 258 485 5A 95 38 
NORTHAMPTON. 
1; — 12 3 12 2, 
40 | — 1,205 468.| 354 329 
40 | — 34 — 3 — 
2 a 29 54 2 1 
175 | — 1,155 = 208 = 
7\/— s9 | — 12 os 











10 4: 

64: 83 
OE 5 

eal mae: 


34 
1,628 
37 

31 
1,873 
101 


9 
880 
76 


_— 





43 
2,503 
37 
107 
1,873 
101 

























































































114 Reports of Inspectors of Factories. 
NortTHaMPTON—continued. 
Persons employed. 
Z Horse Power 
= empioyed. Young 7 4 Total 
Fy Adults. Persons. Children. | o¢ poth Sexes. 
Pe ACIS OF TRAGOSS | Pt eS cui ee be, Ue des a ee a 
fo . . ° 7 
3s FE “e e & a & 
oO 3d i 3 oq } 3S 3 =] 
F 8 3 a A a 5 z 5 c 8 
1, B = = By = oa = | & rs a 
2|}TIron manufac- 170| — 103 — 29 — 6; — 188 _ 188 — 
turers. 
1} Leather - - 12 _— 60 — 6 — _— _— 66 _ 66 
2 | Paper - - 64 25 33 24, 5 4 5 3 43 $1 74 | 
12 } Printers - | — 45 — 26 2 4 1 N75 3 78 
1 | Railway Chairs 7|- 16 9 — — — — 16 9 254 
1] Smelter - 50; — 30 —_ 2 — — “- 32 — 82 
64 Total - - 597 | 25 2,811 | 558 | 659 3o4 99 $6 8,569 | 1,008 4,577 
sees 
OXFORD. 
9 | Bookbinders - -- — 36 12 17 | 3 — — 53” 15 68 
1 | Bricks and tiles _ -_ 17 i 7 | af 4 |. — 28 2 30 
1| Clothing - - eee 4 6) = a eat 80 
3| Engineers - so | = Sepa was teat Vane). ee eee a6. 1 ose 495 
5 | Founders : 164 <4 Se Ree Bae pe ad oe ies 105 
1 | Gloves - - — — _ 50 _ — — a _— 50 50 
7 | Paper - - 197 | 221 108 91 27 6 Gig 143 99 242 
24} Printers - 29 _ 122 —_— 120 1 24, | -- 266 ft 267 
8 | Do. and binders -— —_ 9 — 6 a — — 15 -—— 15 3 
! kegel " 
54 Total - - 314 | 221 832 154: 805 11 48 9 1,185 167 1,852 
PEMBROKE. 
1} Founder - - 4) — 4 _ 2 _ — ~~ 6 — 6 
3 | Printers -| — — 9) — | 7. ie Cee 14 
1 | Do. and binder -— — 4; — 1 — _- — 5 — 5 
1 | Smelter - - | = 93 it 2 — — — 25 1 26 
1 | Ships and boats 40°) == 204 ioe 36 — — —_ 240 | —_ 240 
7 Total - - 114; — 244 1 45 ~~ itt —_ 290 | A: 291 
; q i 


re ne 













































































868.) Robert Baker, Esq. 
o RUTLAND. 
Persons employed. 
: Z Bose hicnes ¥ 
employed. Ls ; 
ie |. Adulis. pons | Children. 
% | Kinds of Trades. 
u 2 pes : 
2 : oO ) oO 
= | 3 ; 3 ; eS 5 s 
: Dds ee eetibes ba ce Le 
A eo 1 |. es | 8 | & | = | & 
| 
3} Printer -.. - _ — 2 | Ee 1 | < — | ee 
SALOP. 
10 | Engineers : 149 | 40 684,  — 109); — 12) — 
8 | Founders - 36 16 569 Eo 165 = AB 7 
3 | Horsehair : 10; -— 11 87 2 18 17 387 
2\ Iron manufiuc- 7); — 379 | 35 78 4, 14 5 
fe, turers. 
1| Paper - - ay 20 4, 3 1 il 2; — 
. 4 | Printers - - 5); — 12 — 13 — _—_- f= 
5| Do. and binders 6| — 333 3 17 2 3 a 
1 | Saw-mill - - 385 _ 69 — 29 — _ — 
8 | Smelters - 700 _ 1,516 126 224 21 115 12 
411/Turner -° - 10} — 28 — 6 — 4| — 
1} Wire =e 60; — 51 1 26 —_ 6); — 
44 Total - - 1,098 76 | 8,006 255 670 46 218 | 55 




















Total 
of both Sexes. 
S 
¢ | 8 
oh ce 
| “ 
805 = 
779 _ 
30 142 
471 44, 
rs 4 
25 = 
53 6 | 
98 om 
1,855 159 
— 38fo— 
83 1 
4,244 356 





115. 





Total. 


805 
779 
172 
515 
193 
25 
59 


2,014 
38 
84 


4,600 


ees ey ee ee a SS eee 


a 


Bookbinders - 
Boots and shoes 
Bricks anq tiles 
Brushes - 


Carriages and 


wagons. 
Clothing - - 
Collars - - 
Engineers - 
Founders - - 
Furniture 


Glass. a Ss 


Gloves - = 
Hollow-ware - 


Horsehair 


62 


155 
131 6 








75 








SOMERSET. 

18 1 12 3 
104 142 30 28 
136 31 40 3 

30 = 12 a 
133 = 14 = 

80 5 20 = 

6 186 7 119 
1,346 = 72 = 
640 = 101 = 

68 2 8 on 
250 5 100 10 
598 618 | - 141 79 

6 os 4 oe 

32 128 17 69 


8 5 
16 Zt 
Gulbwes 
— 15 

1 54 
gl ee 
See 
30), = 
65 28 
1 al ee 
24 | 72 


30 
142 
192 

51 
147 
100 

14 

1,427 
744 


76 | 


385 
804 
11 
73 


4 
175 
35 


269 





34 
317 
227 

51 
147 
120 
3738 

1,427 

744, 

78 
400 
1,529 
Wl 
843 


116 


Number of Firms. 


Kinds of Trades. 


Reports of Inspectors of Factories. 


Horse-Power 


employed. 


Steam. 
Water 


SoMERSET—continued. 


Persons employed. 








[31st Oct 








SS 
(=) 
os 
ae 
9 id a 





rp HF fF | p we 


Paper - 


Printers - 


Do. 
binders. 


and 


Ships and boats 


Smelters - 


Tools’ - 


Tubes - 


Wire -« 


Total - 


Anchors - 


Awl blades 
Axles ~ 


Bedsteads - 


Boilers « 


Bolts, rivets, &c. 


Bookbinders” - 


Boots and shoes 


Braziers ~ 


Bricks and tiles 


Brushes - 
Buckles - — 


Carriages 
wagons. 
Chains -, 


Chandeliers 


Chemicals 


| Cooper - 


Copper mill 


Cornices - 


Electro platers - 


Engineers 


ee 


189 | 217 
16 3 


a 143 


: 10 


757 


49 | — 
31) — 
142; — 
PA 
1385|/3— 
st ae 


654 Po — 


85 | — 





249 | — 
ee ae 
me. = 
“50,.| 


10; — 





13106 | 














Adults. etree 
109 apt a6 Ro 4 
87 BrP igs eae 
96| 58| 92] 38 
alae cores 
Si ieees bw git 
137) 3 
Be ott. 
sat ge 
4,100 | 1,324 |- 833 | 363 
STAFFORD. 
ga 7 9 ae 
88 5] 15 1 
232 ie 
19 4} 10 3 
2 | — ct) 
1,528 | 544] 4821 296 
6; 12 s| 18 
sl7| 547 | 206| 87 
105 | 2} 59 5 
64g | 282] 183] 302 
ot gpl g Pees 
103 | 68 |° 14! 52 
og h* — gees 
say | 15 | sa} . 9 
ae wl a9 1 
280 | 1a} 80| 63 
ae TP ae 
ton — tos 
liga Sige 
gai ast sel’ 14 
$922 |: 26 | 803! 16 











Children. 
o 
3S 
a | & 
= Fy 
6 2 
6 ties 
oe 
4, — 
198 | 177 
54 
6 
56 
2 
18 
10 
1 
TEM, 
4 








Total 
of both Sexes. 
Ss 
g | ¢ 
= Fe 
131 | 167 
203 2 
202 91 
37 = 
136 | — 
164) — 
4 —S 
BB | 
5,181 |- 1,864 
127| — 
109 6 
275 ih 
33 ) 
Sot b= 
2,295 | 894 
11 31 
1,076 | 660 
176 | 34] 
872 | 602. 
15 {° — 
236 | 125 
282 | = 
827 24 
87 9 
321 82 
he RES 
_ 4 Be 
10 
126 82 | 
4771 


298 

205 
203 
37 
136 
164 
a 

58 


PE 





6,995 


127 
115 
276 


361 
3,189 
“42 
1736 4 
210 =] 
1,474 
15 
361 
282 
851 


‘Number of Firms. 


868. 


74 


Sat etl tet ke tc 








Kinds of Trades. 


Fitters - - 
Founders 4 
Galvanizers - 
Gas - = 
Gates & hurdles 
Glass manufac- 
turers. 

Do. cutters - 
Grates - - 
Gridixvons - » 
Grinders and 

polishers. 
Guns and pistols 
Gun-locks ~ 
Harness - - 
Hinges - = 
Hollow-ware - 
Horse-shoes and 

tips. 
Tron manufac- 

turers. 

Do. washer 

manufacturers. 
Japanners - 
Leather - - 
Locks and keys 
Manure - - 
Metal mounters 
Nails = = 
Paper - - 
Printers - ~ 

Do. and 

binders. 
Rails - - 
Rugs - - 

Sash pullies = 
Screw propeller 


manufacturer. 
Scythes - - 


Ships and boats 


Horse-Power 


employed. 


Steam. 


10 
1,274 
82 


37 
732 
108 

12 


20 

69 

78 

21 

19 

24 

109 
15,224 


Water. 


Robert Baker, Esq. 


SrarrorpD—continued. 





Persons employed. 





Young 




















Adults. Parsons. Children. 
ie eee: 
= fo [ssi | ge || |e 

12 3 Gace — es 
3,510 | 270} 1,095; 107) 318 9 

316 4| 40 2 ola 

1266 tule Shu a de 

97 1} Wm | — 7| — 
2,934 | 225| 668| 41] 380) — 

106s) ha 9| 13] — 

88 5 1 |. 2d 

il = — a e = 
3 ie i 14 — 

80 8... 18 1 ae 

Toy eget Ney he 13 ale = 

gb t= Bade 4s) 15 94> 2 

62; wi wi) — li, — 

50 1| 26 4i| | d- = 

174 . GDele BN Gle 87 vir 6 

19,969 | 466 | 4,368] 163] 946} 16 

33 | 62 B.- 32 Bae 5 

675 | 474 | 209 | 2861} 42} 82 

932 | — = ime 

dagn | BEI Use 86) 240° 2 

m1 | 4B 3 yl — | 

oe) | ah ae 6 

1H A ae ON MT) se 

33.| 40 7 9 9| — 

239 3| 148 6} 2m| — 

40 2| 29 s| uli — 

170|  -- 82 ee ee 

pee 2 1; —/j-— 
6 3 4 2 ene 
fi) os |e Sh Se 
TR RA 2 pees 
2| = | A | —{|—|- 





Total 


Male. 


19 
4,923 
359 
125 
174 
3,082 
175 


275 
265 
89 
76 
155 
25,183 
40 
926 
246 
635 
74 
60 
248 
49 
406 
80 
202 


11 
11 














of both Sexes. 


Female. 


182 


645 | 
99. 


742 


94 
52 
43 
190 





117 


otal. 


287 
25,828 
139 
1,668." 
246 
729 
126 
103 
438 
98. 
415 
90 
210 ; 


16 


14 































































































118 Reports of Inspectors of Factories. [31st Oct 
STAFFORD—continued. 
Persons employed. 

: Horse Power 

2 Adults. | porors, | Children. | oe potn Sexes. 

% Kinds of Trades. | = Total. 
2| Ship sheathing 380 | — 295 13 57 oe 2) — 354 3 367 
34 Sutiers © e oe 4,230 : — 8,036 26 487 8 150 zt 3,673 35 3,708 
6 | Smiths - - 47 | — 140 — 30 = a 182 a 182 
2| Spades - - 82 | — 53 19 | 21 9 == = 74: | 28 102 
6 | Springs - - sl; — 249 17 | ps 9 18 4 338 | 350 558 
2} Stampers and 16}; — 81 8 | 9 10 3 ul 43 19 62 
ewes 3h. - ch oes 10 aA * gab Sr he 13 3 16 
2 | Tobacco - - 8) — ij 2 | 2 3 — = 9 5 14 
8 | Tools - = sity 89 521 9 121 a 24 — 667 13 680 
3 | Toys ~ - 8}; — 32 30 | 7 26 2 — Ay 56 97 
1 | Traps - - 6); — 8 — - 38 — 4) — 15 — 15 
5 | Trays - - 24) — 79 aly, 21 14 5 a: 105 32 187 
22 | Tubes : - 7138); — 1,416 19 579 apt ‘109 1 2,104 bl 2,185 
1} Turner - - 16); — 12 — 2 — —_ — 14 = 14 
1 | Turn-tables”— - 12, — «6 — — — = = 6 = 6 
1| Varnish - - 1 33 16 | i 1 = = 34 17 51 
1 | Wheels - - 70 | 320 ——- 66 — Oe tea 595 7 395 
5 | Wire - - 25 16 50 — 10 od one 63 = 63 

799 Total - | 28,981 | 346 | 44,611 | 3,741 | 10,923 | 1,763 | 2,528 | 249 58,057 5,753 | 63,810 

WARWICK. 

1 | Ammunition - 18); — 21 152 | 2 122 _ — 23 274 297 
1 | Anvils and vices 4) — 9 — 1 — — _ 10 = 10 
1 | Awl-blades - 3) | 17 _ 2 5 _- = 19 5 24 
4|Axles_ - - 440 — 135 — 15 —= bl — 155 a= 155 
19 | Bedsteads - - 205 | — 960 321 343 59 73 3 1,376 383 1,759 
1| Bells - - 20; — 99 9 46 7 10 =< 155 16 171 
1| Bellows - - 8 = 6 2) wl —-] —] = Se ee 20 
1 | Birdcages - 3 | = 10 4 8 a a a Ba _ 18 5 23 - 
1/ Blacking - - — — 11 18 2 13 — 5 18 31 44, 
4 | Boilers - - 1) — 26 = 15 _ _— — 41 = AL 
30 | Bolts, rivets, &c,| 401| — | sa1| 663| 262) 109; ~szl 12] 645| 784] 1,429 













Number of Firms. 


= po Ot 


40 


a oOo m He mp ox 


fa 
wo 


no) = 2 8) 








HK eM @® BF BF HF Be HEH BO HY BH eH ee 


Kinds of Trades. 


Bookbinders’ - 
Book-clasps = - 
Boots and shoes 
Brass finishing - 

Do. ornaments 

Do. plating - 

Do. taps - - 
Braziers - - 
Brewer - - 
Bricks and tiles 
Britannia metal 
Builder - - 


Buttons - - 


| Candlesticks - 


Carriages and 
wagons. 
art-arms - 
Castors - - 
Cement - : 
Chains - - 


Chandeliers 


Cisterns - - 


Clocks = -. 


Clothing -  - 


Cocoa’ - - 


Coffin furniture ~ 


Cooper - - 
Copper caps - 
Do. mill - 
Do. smith - 
Copying presses 
Cork screws - 
Cornices -  - 


Decorator - 


Horse-Power 
employed. 


20 
14 
19 
55 
24 


166 


23 - 


12 





W arwick—continued. 





Adults. 





186 
120 
$0 
157 
53 
20 
696 
Bae 
1,092 


Or 


37 
550 


64 
23 
21 
T4 
45 
58 
29 


36 


170 

















Robert Baker, Esq. 


Persons employed. 



































Pes, Children. of ee 
FH zi eH = a = a 
46 23 36) -— 18 75 95 
93 28 18 9 5 103 | 116 
117 10 M1) --— | — 65 | 188 
6 16 2 5) — | 51 8 
— 3) — Q2) — 2) — 
2 4 6 |e ey 6 
18 47 9 29 3 205 30 
10 2) — — i 146 10 
— 3] — — | 93 | — 
— 60; — 35) — 253) = 
29 22 21 3| — 78 50 
Ss 1} o— ee — 2) — 
1,655 | 202} 662} 1721 460) 1,070 | 2,777 
8 9 sf — | — 40 16 
2) 482 4}-— }| — b 1,574 6 
Ay <5 on = ect % bee 
1% 14 5, -— } = 249 16 
BT 25 52 63) .42 68 | 121 
169 | 258 46 79 3 ea geznpeh2is 
ce hj — 1) — 4) o— 
2; — J -—-j- 2 3 
66 9 Bee eres i 2 peice 
26 7 39 2 3 82 68 
29 10 4 1] — 32 38 
— 1} — —};— 1s) = 
100 10 50; — | — 55 | 150 
— 23) — — | — 86 | — 
14 20 5; — | — 49 19 
—— 2 —~ —~ — 8 — 
U7) 2712 9 PF] ', 8 50] 29 
QHIS me OE Sanh liens GE asin 
_ 55 | = — | 2) — 





119 


Total. 


OS 


265 
189 
1,105 


225 







120 Reports of Inspectors of Factories. 


Warwick—continued. 


Persons employed. 




















w Horse-Power : 
E peek Adults. pes |) “children. ll eye ee : 
6 Kinds of Trades. OSs iol | Total. — 
a) oS ) o o 
E flee eg led! [esl ee ies) (Ge) 2 1G 
re m Ee | S per. [nba fne| fake ff LE bags I] a Fe 
6 | Die-sinkers_ - 11 | -— 60 48 38 53. |—~ 18. |=18)|~ “adewiaass 220 
1 | Dog-collars) -| — <= = wd a ee ae bate sea 14 
82 | Electro-platers - 265 |. — | 1,274] 480] 291] 218 23 | 17] 1,588 | 665 | 2,258 | 
65 | Engineers- -| 443] — | 1,299 2| 329 25 16| 14| 1,644 41) 1,685 
11 | Fenders and fire- 48 | — 158 38 19 7 © hae SE 183 46 229 
ad \Meenitesd or 3 12 1s il = = — | Ueki ria 
4| Fitters -  - 16} — 51 4} 1) — }o— ] — 64) & | 8 SF 
10 | Forksandspoons 154 15 QA2, 182 112 44, 36 4 390 230 | :620 
186 | Founders - - 561 | — 3,381 632 | 1,508 386 387 56 | 5,271 | 1,074 | 6,845 © 
1 | Frames - - 4} — 3 4 1 4 i 4 5 12 17 
4|Galvanizers -| 79| — |. om} — | oe] — 1} — |ixvsordecerd 1308 
4|Gas - - 84].— |-- 440) — a+ — — | — 442 | — 442, 
2{Gasnipples - 18; — O7ae 7 40 5 —_ oo 97 12 109 
1 | Gates & hurdles 2 18-b => ¢ 4 — 1 _ =_ _ 5 _— 5 
1| Gelatine -  - 46 |. — BB} 4 28 12 14} — 92 16 | 108 
4 | German silver - 196 |} — 257 — | 26 4. 122) — 295 1 296 2 
-43.| Glass -- = 172} — | 1,004] 167}. 267 |- 52 bl 2} 1,922] 221 | 1,548 5 
21) Do. cutting - 325 | — 41 8 AT 1 8) —- 91 9 100° 
7|Grates - - 44) — 168 4 42}. — 1} — 221 |" 4} 4 295% 
66| Grinders and| 360;/ — | 196} 6a} 85} 1a}. 12} — | 208) 74) ser 
polishers. 
8 | Gun-locks-  - 16| — 45 1 24 1 9) — 78 go 80 § 
86 | Gunsandpistols| 536 | 388] 2,178 49 | 382 10 43 7 |. 2,558 66 | 2,619 
1| Handeufls- -| 4] — 7) = 2 9) = 9. 
6 | Harness - -| o— — 337 98 98 — 451 | 118 569 
3 | Hots and caps - 54 | — 207). oat 8 1} 268} 158} | 421 % 
4| Hinges - - 40 |. — 63 39 22 3 87. |. 48 185 
4| Hollow-ware - Sodas 74| orl. 24 7| 106] so} 195 
5 | Hooks and eyes 33 | — 56 B84.» $83 14 106} 142 248 " 
5 | India-rubber - 33 |. — L4ph 26st <n 10 33.| cb |) 2-980 
8 | Iron manufac: 288 | — 294 33 |- 53 6] 367 44} 411 4 
8 Dak or ters . s| — 23 1 5 28 1] 29 
11 | Japanners- « 82 |. |. 5461- 204] 116 8 673 | 393} 1,066 . 
‘6 | Jetornaments-}  381}-— j-- 79] 11l0}- 45 6{- 126] 199) » ©3825 3 











863.}., co» Robert, Baker, Esq... a 


Warwick—continued. 
A A i 


Persons employed. 





Horse-Power 















B 

a employes: | pantie, | Xoume | ouitdben. | op Sos 

s | Kindsof Trades, | | | eee ef Total, 

5 . ; : f : 

27 | Jewellers - 690 | 3803} 3825 1,065 | + 1,489 
1 | Lapidary -| — |= 2) — 30 50 50 
1 | Lead “ - 26| — 22 _ — 22 22 
2 | Locks and keys- 10>) == 64 1 16 83 85 
1 | Metal mounting 3; — 6 1 1 a 8 

$j Do. refiner - 13) = 49 il 1 50 63 
6| Do. rolling - 95) — 147 20 94 242 262 

6| Do. spinning- 113 = 23 —_ 6 29 29 
aliNailsi-  -| ie74| — |. 580| g10| m8 849 1,382 
18 | Needles - - 67 31 176 48 46 240 357 
1 | Ornamental —- |- 31 3; 14 46 49 
18 oa Dh digan bes 145| 176| 97 256 486 
1 | Paper Bags - — _ 2g 16 2 4 53 
11 | Pens a - 239 |= = 218 | 1,236 59 313 2,037 
1|Penholders’ - £2) | == 11 23 5 16 56 
2 | Pewterers : A | as 29 a 9 38 39 
21 | Pins - " 16) — 271 | 174 90 874 | 744 
1 | Plumber - 4|— 15 _ 8 23 | 23 
79 | Printers - - Oley = 657 63 360 1,102 1,247 | 
38 | Do. and binders i 209 5A 88 303 400 
i Pumps, £25.03 + — — 29 3 12 Ad 50 
1|Pures - -| — | — eh ae) 70 a) 
i | Quarries - SOulgo 160 iL 12 174 175 

1] Riflesights’ - 4) = 40 — 13 53 53 

. 1} Rings = - 3. = 3 A 6 9 13 
4|\Rope- =. | - 20,| — 66| 18| 24 141 167 
1{| Rulers ;- -; 3, — 19 11 3 24 43 
2|Safes - - i9¢| — 25} — 4y 33 33 
1 | Saw-mill ~ 1|/— — — 2 2 P} 

_ 21 Scientific appa- 6|,— 8 1 4 12 14 
1 ships ‘ise - 4|o— 24 1 3 27 28 
1\Sik + a ne ee 40 | 140} 14 BA 204 
5 Smiths «s- - 6| — 32 12 28. 60 73 
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' Warwick—continued. 





Persons employed. 

























































































E nannaol 
Adults. toe Children. | o¢ pot eee 3 
% Kinds of Trades. ARS coset AR i Total. 
: A 18] g Z s Z 2 Z s E 
=) © S 3 3S a 3 3 
ei" ed lee ee ee ta ce ee eee cee es ee = 
2| Spades - -— 100 | — 42, 1 82 2 | 2 | — 76 3 79 
1 | Spectacle frames 1) — 8 _ — _ _ -- 3 — 3 
1|Spindes - -| 1] — | 1 oe ws a Be 7 6 18 
4| Springs - - ag)|. 102 38 21 4 | Vee 126; 42| 168 
1 | Stair-rods - 4) — 7 2 1 _ | — — = 8 2 10 
19 | Stampers and 46) — 73 36 30; 33| 148 1 121 70 191 
0) oe ee 3 tarp Bult payabe ks piles 3 6| 25 Sia 
9| Swords - - 59 | — 85 te a> = | nals 93 1 94 
1 | Table covers - 9) — 22 | 12 6| — | —- | — 8 Ww 40 
4| Thimbles -  - 12| — 33 61 14 30 10 8 57 99 156 
7 | Tobacco : og <2 g9|  80| Iwi. 46 2} 32 56] -78| 184 
gg | Tools - -| 474] 15) 789/ 42) 138 gh has 957| 46} 1,008 
4g | Toys - - 61| — 288 ey) 59 52 20 Y 362 | 111 478 
py | REmOB dB isso O7L| — 26-1 1,078) BO7. | B58 43| 120] 10/ 1,656/ 160] 1,816 
3|Tumers -  - 8) — | 60; 2%| a] Bin 92} 51 143 
Se Umbrellas ;: Sia 118 | 108 46 62 53} 11 217 181 398 
3 Watches - 6| — 284 = 68 _ — — 302 — 302 
aerl| Ware: 2 th Lara) 28041858 94) 271 48 97 3} 1,081} 140] 1,721 
9 Zine rolling - 2 2 80 — 19 —_— — — 49 — 49 
ee dl rate) Be ot Saas sek. BS ae 
ees Total - - | 10,210 | 156 | 26,639 | 9,380 | 8,516 | 4,125 | -1,803 }-971 | 37,048 14,416 51464 
WESTMORELAND. 
2| Ammunition - TO) 200 135 2 14 _ — 202 | 149}. - 351 
6| Bobbins - -| 116/ 198 234 38 55 17 4a 4 380 59 389 
1 | Bookbinder - _ _ 2 z . _ _ _ 3 1 4 
1 | Boots and shoes = — 38 109 QA 51 5 19 67 179 246 
y| Carpet - -) — | — 103 12 13 9 a8: | J 20 131 S-|: 5.169 
4 | Clothing ; nor <4 pith? POletes de) ppaeoottl i) ata le Som 
9 | Engineers - LON 116) WG — 16 = aa a, 92 <b 93 
1| Founder - -|° 4) — ges _ Sie fie Tt ot tak a3) 


s|Paper = +! sat sols 22 6 8. a feat 8 ly —: |) ones ediiagaia eas 
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WEsTMORELAND—continued. 
































































































| | Persons employed. 
z ; | Home Bower 
Aa Gee Young : Total 
I . Adults. Persons. Children. | of poth Sexes. 
S| Kinds of Trades. Total. 
® oO oo) od ro) 
rm | 4 4 re a — > re a lament 
a o A 3 Ss a os] oO Ss 
E Za aber ales Goce abe Bike aha Re 
A a 5 = oa = Fa = oa = Fa 
Printers - — | — 15 — 8 — — — 23 “— i 23 
Do. and binders _ — 21 1 9 1 ~— _ 380 mea 32 
Tobaeco - - 17 4, QA 1 6 5 Sale = eh 64 lye 81 
Total - - 287 | 238 757 803 150 101 100 44, 1,007 448 1,455 
WILTS. 
1 | Bookbinder - — — 4, —_ 6 _ = — 10 _ 10 
1 | Carpet - - 2 — |. 58 54 21 43 19 10 98 107 205 
Pee cbin yy 9] — 80H kB RY Si Beer | Bae 
‘6 | Founders - - 28 = 94 —_ ZO — 1 = 115 _ nals 
1 | Guns and pistols le 1 — 1 — —_ — 2 —_— 2 
1/1 India-rubber -|_.~ 30 15 B35) 12 2 — _ = 4l 12 53 
il ie manufac- 200 20 154 = 18 — ~~ a 172 — 172 
z urer, 
4 | Paper - - —_ 49, Aye 24 4 4A 2 ali 23 29 52 
16 | Printers - 19; — 78 _— 48 _ 1| — 127 — 127 
~ 4 | Do. and binders — —_ 10 1 8 — — — 18 1 19 
1|Smith - -| 0 4)— 7) — Qi — | — | — 94.-— Bs 
~ 9 | Tobacco» - 10 6 16 — 19 — — _ 85 _ 35 
50 Total - - 773. | 88 | 2,380 91 | 528 47 296} 11)| 2,929} 149] 98,078 
WORCESTER. 
9 | Anvilsand vices |~~ 164 12 822 _ 86 — ty = 409 = 409 
1| Axles - - 12) — 46 | — 7) — 3/ — BB; 56 
1 | Bedsteads - 8}; — 20 10 9 — 2); — BIE LOC eA 
8 | Boilers — - - 838 _ 158 4 82 1 8 —_ 198 5 203 
3 | Bolts, rivets, &c. |~~ 62) — 30 ay 13 2 | el — 50 19 69 
' 5 | Bookbinders -| “— — 12 7 4, 1 — _— 16 8 24. 
il 


Boots andshoes |}~° 61 = 64 101 12 85 ~~ — 6 186 
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Number of Firms. 


Bee wp HY 2B Pp HF FS w& 
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— WorvEsTER—continued. 





‘Kinds of Trades. 


Bricks and tiles 
Buttons ~~ - 
Carpet ~ - 
Carriages and 


wagons. 
Chains - = 


Chandeliers 
Chemicals - 
Collars “ - 
Copper mill. — - 
Engineers - 
Fenders and. 
_ fire-irons. 
Fishing-tackle - 
Founders = - 
Gates and hur- 
| dies. 

Glass | + “ 
Do. cutters - 
Gloves “ - 
Grates - - 
Guns and pistols 
Hollow-ware - 
Horsehair - 
Horse-shoes and 

tips. 
India-rubber = 
Tron manufac- 
turers. 

Jews-harps - 
Leather “os 
Metal rolling - 
Nails - - 


Needles = - 
Paper «+ - 


Printers - 
Do. and binders 
Salt “ - 


Horse-Power 
employed. 


Steam. 


80 


96 
39 


180 


335 
316 
56 


90 


18 
22 


34 
80 
28 


12 
1,139 


12 
25 
170 
161 
14 


100 


Water. 


18 
122 


57 


37 | 





Persons employed. 


a eee 
191.) 99-| 36 221 | 138 350 
i4'| 18 B a7 42018 40 
104) 42 9 152} 68! | 220 
Ad 2/1 88 540 2| 542 
100| — |. 6 > 188 1 |i: 184 
15 4 18 33 7 0 
667 | 22| 108 "74 | 28] 802 
— 703} — ss 120| 120 
195 2| 59 264 2| 266 
1,843 3°|- 356 2,212 6| 2,218 
94 11 40 136 11 147 
68] 24] 28 101} 64] 165 
306 | 321° 149 474 | 361 510 
462.) + 39 ry eee i71 
108 6| 54 167 6| 178 
23 it 30 538 54 
362 | 186-| 117 507 | 293] 800 
98 at ay 132 6| 188 
ag} wk| | HB 68} 15 83 
145 7 73 257 8 265 
pA BS 4 1s} 56 14 
i}, — 2); — a3 
a7 | 64 | 21 m3| 931 61 
1,395 | 44} 234 1,654] 57] 1,711 
8 bien 7 10). 10° 
60), 1 ee 61 
Bee el Bite: 6 
1p@°|> ail. te 153} 146] 299 
791} 503} 216 1,144} 760} 1,904 
eed Bh} 48 91} 189] 280 
120 1| 48 172 1] 178 
an} is] bg bh dig todd) 2 48m 
309} ~~ | 113 are ae 
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Robert Baker, Esq. 25° 


WorcrestER—continued. 





Persons employed. | 
Horse-Power | 
| 


employed. Wasi 
gs ‘ Total 
Persons. Children. of both Sexes. | 


Kinds of Trades. otal. 


wa 
E 
aa 
S 
me 
E 
Zi 


14 


Se wo wp oo 


238 


Scythes - 
Smelters 
Smith - 
Spades - 


Swords - 


Tools a 
Tubes - 
Wire , 


~Total - 





56 
956 


372 
10 
24 

122 

183 








10,306 


i | er 


1,534 


25 





2,599 





594: 





64 
1,228 


535 
15 
33 

258 

215 


171 | 13,499 





33 
258 
215 


_— 


2,311 | 15,810 





pop fF fF w bv 


8 


Engineers 
Founders 
Paper “ 
Printers - 


Smelters < 


Total - 








36 
768 | — 
4 _ 
205 94 
Ie 
22°| — 
Bes) = 
144: 30 
4,596 | 468 
16 27 
8 — 
8 27 
a _ 
_ 10° 
33 64 


YORKSHIRE (PART OF). 


38 
20 
12 

4 
11 


ee 


85 


10 
5 
2 


ib 





— 


— 


—= 


59 
25 
1 17 
> 5 
11 


1 il7 


ee ee eee ae eee es aa 7 a ae ce 


ae ee a. .7 Ee ee ee RRs Tees a eT a 


ual 


59 
25 
8 25 
es “5 
= 11 


} + Ail 


15 


‘8 125 
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Works known to be under the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, 
in Ireland. 


TABLE No. 6. 


SuMMARY of Counties in Ireland. 

























































































Persons employed. ; 

Age oe : 

Ss Adults. poo, ‘Children. of not Bee : 

Counties. s | 7 = ed ota 4 

5) “ o C) C) 2) | 

A R = = Fy = cs oS | Be 5 cs . 

Antrim : - 119 790 | 146 8,919 | 638 | 1,187 849 55 85 | 5,161 | 1,017 6,178 | 

Armagh - -/ 18 Bei) WO}: sSatig BET a Ws 2) 18) — s77| 88 | a0 

Cavan - - 5 — — 6 \>— 54, — 33} — 163; — 1638 | 

Clare ao} Soar U tc—= ety je ee Bloom Apso 6) — 6 4 

~ Cork - ie 5738 | 234 2,520 | 889 525 87 59) 3,096 476 3572 a 

Down - - 24: 263.} — 1,444 | 147 207 51 | 25 } 1,675 201 1,876 3 
Dublin : - 157 946 | 2386 5,721 | 1,577 | 1,602 669 167 30 7,490 | 2,276 9,766 
“Fermanagh - 4); — — Pes i4} — 1} — oy -| Sa 
Paieey oo) Bl) say 105 |e 837 ao bigs 130] — |. 189 
Rom Pee Se a g|o= Lia] me | oe 4 | oss the | a 
Kilkemy = -| 6 2}; — 49 3| 2B). — 2) — m4 |- 8 77 
Limerick = [> Bg 67 | — 521]. 611 86 | 141 14| — 621} 752] 1,878 
Londonderry ~- a a oe ee 454 | 1,862 167 848 25 2 646 | 1,712 2,358 
Louth - . 11 129 10 521 3 96 = Ta i 624 3 627. 
Monaghan- ~- 3 _ — 6 — 2 —-|f- _ 8 — 8 
Queen’s County - 3 8/ — 18 — 15 — - — 33 _— 33 
Tipperary - - 9 — — 388 1 26 2 4) — 68 | 3 71 
Tyrone - -| 18 12°F 4.80) oath pee) oo 86) supa’) im Ot ges | 3 IR ee eater 
Waterford -  - 16 28; — 363 2 99 1 9/— 471 3 474, 
Total - - 494, 8,051 | 716 | 16,175 4,783 4,251 | 1,684 416 70 | 20,842 | 6,587 | 27,379 © 
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— Robert Baker, Esq. 


Taste No. 7. 


SumMary of TRADES. 





Horse-Power 


Persons employed. 













































































wn 
8 employed. 
: Kinds of Trades. im ing Poon dee eS bath Boxes 
A he Hid Fe = Fi Be ee A Ee 
1 | Axles - = | 4, | — 17 = alt = = a 18 <= 
3 | Bacon curing - Ae 174. 25 20 | -— A es 194 25 
1| Bells - — - 4} — 33 |  — wi) — | —|- 49} — 
2; Boilers - - Wo} — 35 _ 6 _— 1|— 42 — 
_16 | Bookbinders' -| ~— = 68 60 48 AA 2 1 118} 105 
1 | Boots and shoes a = 60 54 — 15 — _— 60+ = 69 
1)Boxes - -| — | - 11} P< 58 g {ik 26 | o—- toe 19} 84 
9| Brewers - - 307 | = 1,172 9 97 _ — — | -1,269 9 
2 | Bricks and tiles 20 |-— 97 9 22 8 — _ 119} Edy 
i) Hrosves =* =<) = = 20 15 ty) SS) 20 18 
1} Candles - - 105= — 35 £ 4) — a} eee 39 1 
3 | Carriages and 42; — 264 5 33 — Se 300 5 | 
Mi Ciers St 2 | Otel HL a a eT Sa as 
2 | Chemicals - 25 | — 139 42 10 4) o— — |- 14 46 
1 | Clog-soles - = 32+ — 102 — 50 _ — _ 132 _ 
S21 Clothing - - } 8378 |- 3,039 | 106 | 1,045 1; 24! 485.| 4,108 
1 | Collars’ =i -) = =— — 30 — 30; — — — 60 
1 | Damask - = _ 68} — — _ —|—- 63h 
2 Embroidery - | aah 6 FE aa 10) ie aie 6 | 89 | 
65 | Engineers - 948 | 28 | 6,786 88 | 1,324 10 65 igo 8,125 | 46 | 
1 |} Envelopes - — — 2 12 1 34 — — S BA | 
© 1/|Fittr - -| — | - 1 — Sears ee ae 2-1. sa 
3 | Flourmills - a9 50 322 — im = _ a SoOG) cere al 
39 | Founders -| 207) — | 75a te 226; — wz) — 992}  — 
2 | Furniture - | 26; — 14 | 194 i b)/ —|- 15} -209 
2 | Gas - - ASS) a= 154: 2 2 aad = = 156 2 
1 | Gates & hurdles | 5| — 201 — Tey — | = 21); — 
3 | Glass - - _ _— 186 5 51 = OM ae 197 5 
1} Handkerchiefs - | 4) — | 6 46 2 28 — a 8 75 
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Total. 





128 
wa 
g 
Aa 
i<s 
% | Kinds of Trades. 
ui 
re 
S| 
5 
A 
2 | Harness - - 
2} Hats and caps - 
1} Iron manufac- 
turer. 
1 | Japanner - 
"2 | Lace “ - 
1 | Leather - - 
4 | Linen - - 
1 | Manure - - 
1} Oil “ - 
20 | Paper = 
1 | Pickles - - 
~ | (ims - . 
1 | Plumber - ° 
150 | Printers ™ 
°25 | Do. and binders 
2 | Rope - - 
1 | Saw-mill - ” 
2 | Ships and boats 
1| Smelter - - 
5 | Smiths - - 
2} Soda water - 
7 | Spades <-— = 
10 | Spirits - - 
61 | Tobacco - - 
2) Wire - - = 
494 Total - - 
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Horse-Power 


x 


SuMMARY oF TRADES—continued. 


employed. 


Steam. 


35 
25 
198 


191 
17 
24 
60 
20 


12 
10 
19 
~ 431 


Water. 


429 


10 


18 











Persons employed. 














aan, | ome | coon. | yet 
| 
71 6 8 14 — |] — 79 7 
64 4d 8 1) Be 72 55 
50; — 5) — — | — 5 | — 
22; — mb) o— —-}|— “37 | — 
5 81 5 wi o— | — 10 98 
89 30 12 5 Tt iow 102 35 
182 79 19 40 2 3 158 | 1922 
150|  — 2; — | 152) — 
63 14) — — — | ie 63 14. 
314] 3826 54 | 100 5 3 873 | 429 
19 9 19) — — |} — 38 9 
5 10 4} — —j;— 9 10 
1,411 | 157] 780 73 | 26 1 |. 2,217 | ..984 
507 | 282] 347 | «= 159 22} 26 966 | 467 
67 6| 56 4) om | 128 10 
62); — wi} o— Wi de 80) — 
448 | — 56; — 5 -- 509 | oo 
yl o— | — foe tip 8 lanes 
90}. — Ww) o— Tse 108, — 
52 | — 84 | — — | 136 
s9 | — DB i es) Pci 5) — 
875 7 2) — — | 895 7 
616 6| 659 AN OBE | ate “| SUBST 10 
43 8 16). —"| Sod te 60 8 
16,175 | 4,788 | 4,251 | 1,684] 416 | 70 | 20,842 | 6,537 


























Total. 
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55 


37 3 
108 


137 
275 


152 © 


a 
~ 


ree ee ee a ai tt cas pore” 


nar ee ay ee 





7 


802 - 


19 


2,448 - 


1,488 
1338 
80 
509 
8 
108 
136 


“db 


902 
1,541 


‘ 
el Ae eee ey ee 


a Ss 


Pie oe ee 


Ry ae ey, ey ee 


4 Bie AP 
Ay ee pee Po ee ae 


68. 





27,879 


Mey 
wy 








68.] Robert Baker, Esq. 


TaBLe No. 8 
VorKs under the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, in Ireland, October 1868. 
ANTRIM. 
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= Persons employed. | 
Horse-Power 






































memes | adults, | SOU] children. | oe woth Boxes 
SEPT OWS U2 1 ER ae pee 9 ER RR 8 a aes RO Sa ees LP Nay SMES ie ed 5) 8 
$4 a = a 
D = = Fy a Fa = Fe 
Bells = - _ 33 _— 16 _ 49 = 49 
Boilers - - 7) — 10 — {| 2 — 12 _ 12 
Bookbinders - — _ 20 16 16 16 38 32 70 
Boxes TR: = — Lk 58 8 26 19 84 103. 
Carriages and 10; — 29 — == _— 82 _ 82 
wagons. d 

Clothing - a]; — 85 186 19 108 104 307 411 
Collars - - — — _— 30 — 30 = 60 60 
Damask -  - _— — 68 — — — 68 _— 68 
Embroidery - = _ 6 29 _— 10 6. 39 45 
Engineers > 372 | — 2,010 _ 508 — 2,583 — 2,583 
Fitter es —_ — 1 — a _ 3 _ 3 
Flour mill - 25) — 37 ig 2 _ 39 a 39 
Founders - - 66); — — 182 == 75 = 257 ~ 257 
ee ee Am OO 100: ae eh a0ee 
Handkerchiefs - 4), — 6 AG 2 28 8 75 83 
Japanner - = _ 22 = 1; — 87 — 37 
Linen - - — — 132 79 19 40 153 122 275 
Paper - = 100 | 130 63 88 15 35 81 126 207 
Printers - = 38; — 268 15 186 12 458 27 485 

| 6 | Do. and binders 9) — 237 13 153 44, 896 136 532 
1|/ Sawmill - - 60 | —. 62) — Ww) — gs} — 80 
1 | Ships arid boats | 10! — 289 |  — Sippel 984) |" 284 
s|Smiths - -| 9] — a) 9 ea canes 95 
2\Spades - -| — 16 16| — Bl De leg nee 21 
1 | Spirits - : Be I tore 84. a 10 — 94 _ 94 
9 | Tobacco - - ot = 58 £ 88 — 164 i 165 
= 1/ Wire : - 5; — 18 8 12 = 30 8 38 
119 Total - = 790 |. 146 8,919 633 | 1,187 349. . 6,161 oe 6,178 
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ARMAGH. 
Persons employed. 
: a Bone ore 
ao employed. Young ‘ Total 
re Adults. | Persons. Children. of hotie Sexew: 2 
3 =| Kinds of Trades. — Total. | 
8 . 3 3 g S 
= q 5 a 3 we 3 * S : =) 
i w eS = Fy = Fy = a = ey 
4 | Engineers - 26] — 227 _ 47 — 13; — | 287 |. — 287 
1 | Paper - - 18 60 30 30 2 2 _ _ 82 82 64 5 
6 | Printers - 4}; — 17 1 | 17 — _ _ 34 if: 85 
2) Spades 4s 10, — 15 _ 2 one | oa _ 17 - 17 
TiTokacco = =| = _ 2; — 5; — —- i 7) i= 7 
ae ee | eae eet Pasty ae. Pat : 
13 Total - - 58 60 291 381 73 2 13 _ | 37 83 410 
CAVAN. 
8 | Printers - — | — 7 = 8 _ — _ 10 _- 10 
Bi Pobacco Ys -- | “Sai of Gor} Ss me eee Bs} = 153 | 
i ; ) es ae See - = 
5 Total - - — -— | 76 — 54 — 33 | _ | 163 | — 168 
CLARE. 
1| Printer - =| — | — | 1) = | s| ~| -[-| | 6 
CORK. 
a RPTiae eer SS 
1 | Bacon curing - _ _ 80 oa 5 _ — — 85 | 5 90 — 
2} Bookbinders” - -- _ 15 14 14 7 _ _ _ 2 OF 50 
2} Brewers + - 104} 331 4 | ee os bi ee 342 4| $465 
1 | Chemicals - 15 _ 9 42 4 4, — —_ 13 46 ~59 
2 \Clothing - ~-| —ij — rl So 87, — | — 11 |. 95). Shem 
9 | Engineers - 116} 20 976 — 142 — — — 1,118 — 1,118 
2 | Flour mills - 94 50 285 = 9 — — —_ 294 — 294 ~ 
2 | Founders - — _ 3 -- — — — a 3 — Say 
2} Furniture - Te mea 14] 194} 1} wy) — | — 15} 209} 294° | 
1| Leather - - s| — 89 30 19) 15 ea a Pores 102 35 137 
2 eper ss) | NT 280 i pea ty 5 2 Zi p08 lh Ree ae 
1 | Pickles - - - oon 19 9 19 -- _ ~~ 38 9 47. 
15 | Printers - 6; — 1238 15 4A 16 — | — 167 ol 198 | 
3] Do.and binders} — | - eae: 8 je aU aos 5 80. 





4 
1868] 


Robert Baker, Hsq. , 


Cork —continued. 














Persons employed. 






























































































































































TBE 





3: “employe | r Young nies Total 
3 eres ea | Adults. Persons. Children. | o¢ poth Sexes. Lae 
H [ cls , : g 
1 | Spades ty is 64) i _ 5 — — 12 _ 12 
5 | Spirits - i 182 | 125 | 399 5 Bi o— ff =] — 404 5 | 409 
“dopaceo -  -i). S21) —)| WL, — | 24t). = 4g | — 410 | — 410 
60 | Total - = 573 | 234 | 2,520 389 525 87 Ole | 3,996 476 3,572 
DOWN. 
a eg rs | 
1 | Bricks and tiles io3——— 60 = 4 6 — — a 66 _ 66 
3| Clothing - - Sih 7| 107 1 oy ee oes S| 145 153 
§ peeacers - | 138 | — 1,034 26 116 10 Ay 3 1,167 39 1,206 
2; Founders-~ - | 20} — 53 — 15 — IC es 73 _ 73 
1} Glass - — — 4) — - —_ 1, o— 5, = 5 
_f| Manure - ~-|| Soe = | 150 — 2 _— _ =e 152 — 152 
Bie ee) it et eal tay aie) br thr 63 | 14 77 
4 | Printers -  - rae = 2a 1a = Bie = - 37 
1|Do.andbinders — | — Sin Mae ile Ok 10. | aa eo 
ii Rope. § 2 =|.-—. 0 | = 23 |. — ss, — | — |} — 66) — 66 
mccain. Sa" co 2; — sir — [=p 5) — 5 
1| Spades - - Shy = 16 = 6 — — = 22 = 22 
aerOwaceo js 4h) — I = —_ 2 — _ i 2 3 
24 Total - = | 263 | = 1,444 147 | 207 51 25 3 1,675 201 1,876 
DUBLIN. 
1/ Axles - - 4 | — 17 = 1 — _ — 18 ~ 18 
a 2.) Boilers. =. -| te 25 _ 4 — eee 30 — 30 
5 | Bookbinders” - | oe = 28 29 17 21 — ol A5 51 96 
1 | Boots and shoes Pace as 60 54 — 15 — — 60 69 129 
5| Brewers - - 91) — 716 5] 2m) — |) — |] = 789 5 | 594 
1| Brushes - - | — — 20 15 — 1 — - 20 | 16 | 36 
1| Candles - - | ce 35 1 4 — - _ 39 | 1 | 40 
ey Eee and. | a= 84 : 4 ll —_-j— 105 | 4 | 109 
gons. 
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2 Horse-Power | 

Bo) y Ee soph emma eel Sune. <b eeOtatidwenr 1 gaue lames 

. Kinds of Trades. 

qf SE Ree Be ee ee i ae ee 

A DB pare Bey lee) [Boel | Bie or] meet Wen teal ale a 

“T} Chains” - - i a a — — 2 — 
1| Chemicals — - 10; — 130} — 6 — |} =|] = 136; — 
6 | Clothing - “ 6); — 85 | 841 84.1 865 | == 9 119 | 1,215 

18 | Engineers - 229 8 | 2,039 | 4, 419; — i9| — 2,477 4 
1 | Envelopes - _ — 2 12 a 34 — 8 3 54 

18) Founders -— - i beats | pe ot is ores Te me 
1 | Gates and hur- 5B) — 20 — 1, — — —_ 21. — 

dles, 

_._2.| Glass - - —_ — 132 5 0 isco 9, — 192 5 
2/| Harness - - — — 71 6 8 | ef = = 79 7 
2 | Hats and caps - 2); — 64 44: 8 | 11 — aa 72 55 
1 | Iron manufac- — — 50 — 5 — — = 55 = 
Te et aah 5} 26 5 1) — | = 10 | 27 

~ 11 | Paper - - 80 | 200 190 189 - 28 | 61 =— — 218 250 
AS) Pine heer ch 10 5! 10 ajo — |-— | = 9 lprusae 

58 |-Printers © - - 141 18 | 798 | 121 408 | 41 19 all 1,220 163 

‘11 '| Do: and binders Con 308 200 167 112 14 11 489 323 
1 | Rope - - 14); — 39 6. 18 4: — == | 57 10 
2 | Soda water - 104- = 52 — 84 — | _— = 136 = 
2) Spirits -- - a 196 2 5 — — Ne 2 

10 | Tobacco - - —-— 213 3 142 2 ead 452 5 
1| Wire = - — = 25 — 4 — 1})-— 30 = 

157 Total - - 946 | 286 5,721 | 1,577 | 1,602 669 167 30 |. 7,490 | 2,276 

FERMANAGH. 

8] Printers - - _ — 8 — | 5 _ — _ 13 — 
- Tobacco - - — = 4 = 9 — 1 14 = 
4 Total - - — — 12 — 14 _ se ee 27 ini 

GALWAY. 
1 | Clog-soles Basle 82°, = 102 sso 30 — == — j=. 132, = 
1 | Printer; ~ _ — 3 — 3 — tN My aS 
2 Total - - Bo 106) — a it— |- Be} = 
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KERRY. 
--. Persons employed. 
Z Hoe oer = 
£ empioyed. Young ‘ Total 
Be Adults, Persons. Children. | of hoth Sexes. 
~%S | Kinds of Trades. Total. 
oH ° ° 
do e oO o ® o 
ar FL 8 @ Fe ie fe 
F Siegel eee ee ee ie ee ole 
Z D eS = a = os = os = Fy 
2 Printer - - — | _ | — | _ | _ | —_ 4 | — 4, 
KILKENNY. 
1| Brewer - - 2/ — 24 — 13 —_ _ _ 387 — 37 
8 | Printers - - —_ — 19 8 5 —_ — “= 24, 3 24 
2} Tobacco = - — — 6 — 5 _ 2) — al; _ 13 
6 Total - - 2 — 49 3 23 —_— 2 oe 74, 3 as 
LIMERICK. 
2| Bacon curing - gas 4 | Ey ee, 1) Pee ates Sn Se 109} 201 — 129 
1 | Carriages and 24, ~~ 151 | 1 12 _ = —_ 163 al 164 
wagons. 
: 1 | Clothing - - 24, _ 65 | 483 —. 125 = _ 65 608 673 
1| Embroidery - — — — 50 _ — — _ _ 50 50 
2 | Founders - - 7\;— 37 | — 8 — — —_ 45 _ AB 
i) Gas. 4 4 Slo BA | Lg Bead Be ee 56 2 58 
eee fe bh Be be mio 7 
~—4-| Printers - - — _ 82 — 7 _— _ = 89 — 39 
; 1}; Smelter - - _ —_ Y _ — 1] — 8 ae 8 
es eee / ied pee hee i ere Pe te 8 
_17| Tobacco - - — - 7A | mee 42 — 12) — 128 _ 128 
m2|' Total - - 6) B21) ell g6| 141 14] ~~ 621} 752! 1,373 
2 LONDONDERRY. 
~~2) Bookbinders’ - = — 5 = iL — =~ | 6/ — 6 
2| Clothing - - 84) — 122°) 1,359 51 846 — 1731 3,707 1,880 
1 Engineers - Sos 45 | — 5 —_ —~ | om 50 -~ 50 
_2j|Founders- - Se 87 a 25 “_ al ~ 112 o~ 112 
6.| Printers - » =~ 71 3 74 
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LoNDONDERRY—continued. 
Persons employed. 
Z ee Ove 
a2] oe Young - Total 
Fa Adults. Persons. Children. | o¢ poth Sexes. 
%S | Kinds of Trades. Total. 
2 = 3 g $ Es 5 Ez 
4 Se |SaR Be Ia Je Ne a ee toe ee 
7, a = rs fea = co Ss | = be a 
2 | Do. and binders 3-| 17 _ 9 _ _ — | 26 _ 26. 
1| Spirits - - 1) — pe | hes — — _— — 98 — 93) 
8| Tobacco - -| — ~ 39 2 46) — 25) — 110 | 2 112] 
rc Sate Bo Th een TE tee « dln pelea a z al peer al Ps j 
| ' 
24 Total - - 143) — 454 | 1,362 167 848 25 | 2 | 646 aye? 2,3531 
| t — t 2 i 
LOUTH. 
4 | Engineers - 58 |} — 390 3 7; — 1} — 469 3 4723 
200Paper fis 4) 7 — 10} + a) ret PS 4) 14 
2| Printers - - = = 7 = 5 = — —_ 12 — 12 
1| Spades - - — 10 13 — 5 — —_ _— 18 _ 18 
IuSpiTitG) >.< Wal | peas Cl ee ae — eet eee Oo eee 98 
1 | Tobacco - - _ _— 3 — 4 _ 6| — 13 _ 13 
11 Total - - 129} 10 B21 3 %@| — 7\ — 624) <8] _ 6274 
MONAGHAN. 
2| Printers -~ - _ —_ 2 — | 2 o _ — 4 -- af 
1 | Tobacco - - = — 4 _ _ —_ _ — 4 — 
3 Total - - _ — 6 — 2 | — | — — 8 ~~ 8 
QUEEN’S COUNTY. ; 
{ 
1 | Engineers - gs}; — | — 9; — =e eg ea ee 24, 
1| Printer - -| — _ 1; — — — oa Bees ines F 
1| Tobacco - - — _ 2 — | 6 _— _ _ 8 — 8 
3 otal = - 8 | = 18 | = | Tee te Bets 33 
TIPPERARY. 
. 4 | Printers - — _ 24 1 14 2 —_— 38 3 41 
5| Tobacco - -| — — 14}; — 12) — _ 30}; — 30, 
9 Total -  - _ | _- 38 1 26 a a 68 3 71 





























Number of Firms. 
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Kinds of Trades. 


Bricks and tiles | 
Clothing - - 
Founder - - 
Printers -  - 
Do, and binders 
Spades - - 


Pobaeco - - 


Total - - 





Horse-Power 
employed. 








“Bookbinder - | 


Brewer - - 





Founders - 





Plumber - 
Printers - - 
Do. and binder - 
Ships and boats 


Tobacco - - 
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TYRONE. 
Persons employed. 
Young tq. Total 
Adults. Persons. Children. | or poth Sexes. 
Gute us eg Dota, 
® & 5) s ) s © 
Fe =} ey S By Sy es 
9 16 8 —_ —_ 53 17 70 
3 5 ft 26 1 —_ 5 4) 46 
30 | — 4, — | —]- 84) — 34 
4}; — s| — 2; — 94) — 24, 
4 — 5) _ _ — 7 — 7 
22 — 3 — _ _ 25 — 25 
3 — al: _— 6 —_ 10 — 10 
118 24 386 o4 9 _ | 158 58 216 
WATERFORD. 
ob acct SITE lad SRS I, ep oda Pee ee GSI Snes = SNR Senet a seer ard ee AE IETS 
— 1 _ — _— — — 4) 1 
101 _ _ —_ _— _— 101 _ 101 
47 == 15 — _ _ 62 — 62 
8), = 1} —}| —] - 9), = 9 
26 _ 21 _— _ _ 47 OSH 47 
10 1 3 1 _ _— 15 2 15 
168 _— 52 — 5 — 225 — 225 
3/ — Vie eee Bie if; = 14 
363 2 99 1 9 — ATL oF 474, 
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Total - = | 
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The object of compiling all these tables was threefold ; first, 
to show the numbers of persons over whom the new Acts 
were to exercise.an influence ; secondly, the area over which 
the works were spread, so that the relative importance of the 
varied industry of any county might be ascertained ; thirdly, 
the counties which had been considered most favourable for 
certain kinds of employment, or wherein the great trades were 
assembled in common. Let me, however, add that, these figures — 
scarcely represent the number of employés that would have 
been shown had trade been good. Those, idle for want of work, 
in factories partially or wholly closed, would have materially 
augmented their. number in many of the trades. They 
are also to be taken, as they have been returned to me: 
correct, so far as [ know to the contrary : deficient in a few 
firms such as stay-makers located in Bristol, Bath, and-Dublin, 
and a few others, that had not sent the required infor- 
mation in time. Deficient also in the slate quarries, whose 
right to be exempted from the law, has to be settled by 
the superior courts. 

There are also other values in figures such as these, as 
I humbly think may be interesting to the statistician and to 
political economists. 

First, we may by them be enabled to estimate the 
comparative magnitude of our industries in the country 
everywhere; and with that knowledge, to ascertain the 
consumption and production of every kind of article used or 
made, so far as we are inclined to extend our inquiries. For 
example, the same principle which gives us the fact that, 
every forty-horse engine, requires on the average five tons of 
coal a day of 103 hours, would give us in every case, an 
approximate idea of every thing it might be useful to know, 
relative to the work the engine performed, and the propor- 
tionate parts of material required for the production, whatever 
14 might be; and indeed the inquiry might be extended to the 
growth, and means of transit, of all consumptions and of all 
products with equal facility. 

Secondly, we may be enabled to estimate the probable 
utility of the Factory Acts to the nation, in the liberty which 
their restriction of the hours of work in places of business of 
all kinds, gives to the population. 

Thirdly, they may afford us an idea of the local energy 
needed to supply, or render schools and institutes of every 
kind available for the use of that liberty. And, 

Fourthly, in the comparisons which future statisticians 

may be enabled to make from these data, imperfect though 
they be, of the development, or, it may be, of the ces- 
sation of similar industries, in the same localities, or with 
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other matters, of historical connexion between their times 
and those of 1868. 

On one point, however, it is necessary I should offer a word 
of explanation, so far as those tables are concerned ; and it is 
with regard to the enumeration of children. The numbers 
given, do not represent those compulsorily sent to school 
by the Factory Act, but only those under 13 years of age in 
the works when the returns were made, and that probably 
may have to attend school after the Ist of July 1870. 

From these tables also, works under the Textile Acts 
and the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1864, are excluded. 

The basis of the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, 1s, as 
to hours of work, among other things, that of the Factory Act, 
1850; by which, it is not permitted to employ children, young 
persons, and females, from April Ist to September 30th 
before 6 a.m. nor after 6 p.m., nor after 2 p.m. on Saturdays ; 
nor from October Ist to the 3rd of March, if the manufacturers 
desire to change these hours, before 7 a.m. nor after 7 p.m. ; 
nor, again, after 2 p.m. on Saturdays, though on this latter 
day they may commence work at 6 p.m., in order to obtain 
the 60 hours a week. On this basis, out of the 5,578 new 
firms returned in the preceding tables, all are working, 
excepting, to the best of my knowledge, those to whom 
relaxations have been granted, and exclusive of those that 
are permitted to work in the night or in separate turns, &e. 
Of the exceptions, the largest proportion are printers, or print- 
ers and bookbinders. Afterwards follow, the manufacturers 
of paper, copper, tobacco, collars, bonnets, and salt. But, even 
of these trades, only small proportions of them under the law 
have applied for relaxations. For example, out of the total 
number of printers, and printers and bookbinders, in England 
and Wales and Ireland, amounting to 1,316, not more than 129 
(a) have expressed a desire to change these hours for others 
more suitable to their appliances or conveniences. It is true 
that, many individual applications have been made by manu- 
facturers in other trades, and in three or four instances they 
have spoken for their trades collectively, for concessions which 
have not been granted; but upon the whole, the applicants 
have been so few as to afford a fair inference that, there has 
never been any serious objection to factory hours amongst 
those to whom the restrictions have been applied. On the 
other hand, I have had several applications made to me to 
know whether, having fallen in with the hours of six to six, and 
become used to them, there was any legal necessity imposed 








(a) Note—This number has been increased since October 1868 to more 
than 200. fa 
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upon the occupiers to change them during the winter months 
to seven to seven. | 

On a review of what I consider to be the feeling of the 
whole body of manufacturers in my division, as I have 
gathered it from all quarters as best I could, I think I may 
say that, in as short a space of time, nay, even in a shorter, 
than it took to reconcile the textile manufacturers to a 
restriction at all, the industries now introduced to it for the 
first time will be thankful that at last the master’s right in 
his servant’s time and the servant's right in his own time 
has been legally recognized and settled. All the interests 
concerned in the energic force of the people, in the relation 
between masters and servants, in the stand-point from which 
each shall hereafter look upon their own and each others’ wel- 
fare, all the successes consequent on an educated people, and 
not upon accident or chance, the supremacy of competitive 
progress in the great interchanges of nations, if the real 
tendency of all thought is towards peace, are more or less 
dependent on this one axiom. 

Nor need we be any longer afraid of foreign competition, 
nor of theadvantages which our continental neighbours are said 
to possess over us in their unlimited power to work all hours, 
with children of all ages, in their manufactories. Factory Acts 
are being deliberated upon in France for example, by the 
manufacturers, in association with scientific help, with the 
experience of the past five and thirty years in Hingland and 
their own before them. On many points, especially educa- 
tional and moral, they take a far wider view of the duties 
and responsibilities of employers than we do, and shrink 
not from demanding their ratification. An examination of 
the topics of discussion by the Société de protection des 
apprentis et des enfants des manufactures en Paris in May 
1868 affords ample evidence of the earnestness with which 
the consideration of this great question is undertaken. 

The questions presented were as follows :— 

j. Limitation of the law. 

Age of children; hours of work; night work; rest on 
Sundays and holidays; primary instruction and religious 
teaching ; hygiene of the workshops; dangers, &c.; police 
of the workshops; inspection; penalties and_ relapses; 
casual measures, such as compensations, exceptions, half-time 
factory schools, cantines, guarantees to be given to the 
families, to the children, to the skilled workers for the 
execution of reciprocal engagements; work in mines; work 
of women. 

In the legislation already effected by our own country, and 
in such considerations as these, deliberated upon by this 
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society preparatory to legislation in France, we have at 
least a time foreshadowed, when labour and education will be 
universally combined: when the hours of the workers will be 
everywhere more uniform ; and when mind shall be fully recog- 
nized as the true source of the common weal of all countries. 

I propose, Sir, now, to deal with the question of relaxations, 
after the 31st of March 1869, to which period nearly all those 
are limited, that have been sanctioned in my division ; and to 
give you the reasons for and against their discontinuance 
after that period; that is, as far as possible, and consistently 
with the abstract interests of trade, to bring all associated 
labour within the same working hours; and as the requests 
by the letter-press printers have been the most numerous, 
their desires the most various, and their expressions the most 
urgent, I will commence with them. 


LETTER-PRESS PRINTERS. 


The total number of printers, and printers and book- 
binders, known to the law, at present in my division in 
England and Wales and in Ireland, is as follows :— 





































































































































































































Persons employed. 
Power : 
‘employed. Your | | 
2 F oung oy a, | Grand 
Adults. Persons. Children. Total. Total. 
| 2 Sc | | 
| RB o 
Serta et Met oH 2 2 NE, le la)n lal 2 [mer 
es nA le | 
England and Waics : | 
Printers > = a 840 |1,090 | 5 14,055 | 247 |2,171 | 228 312 86 | 6,538 | 511 7,049 
Printers and Bookbinders- | 301 | 201 |°12 11,706 | 357 | 819] 3856) 116 40 | 2,641 | 753] 8,894 
Total -- - «11,141 11,291 | 17 [5,761 | 604 |2,990 | 584} 428 | 76 |9,179 |1,964 | 10,443 
Treland :— | | 
Printers - - -| 150 | 191 | 18 |1,411 | 157 | 780 73 26 Lf 2,207 | = 231 2,448 
Printersand Bookbinders- | 25 77 |— | 597 | 282 | 847 | 159) 22 26 | 966 | 467 | 1,488 
Total - & | 175 | 268 | 18 | 2,008 | 439 (1,127 | 282 48 27 | 3,183 | 698 3,881 
Bookbinders in— | ; 
England = - =) 108 1|—| 818 | 171.) 181) 116 20 27 SLOG e ois: 833 
Treland = - - LO = — 68 60 48 44, 2 Bis lesa 105 223 
Total . - - | 124 1);—/]| 886 | 281 | 229 | 160 22 28 | 637 | 419 1,056 
175 | 268 | 18 | 2,008 | 439 |1,127 | 282 48 27 |3,183 | 698 3,881 
1,141 |1,291 | 17 |5,761 | 604 |2,990 | 584 | 428 76 | 9,179 | 1,264 | 10,448 
Grand Total - - |1,440 11,560 | 85 | 8,155 | 1,274 | 4,846 | 976) 498 | 131 |12,999/2,3881 | 15,380 
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In the fifth report of the Children’s Employment Com- 
missioners, 1862, page v., may be found the following 
expression of their opinion on this trade. 

“ (5.) The facts of the case of the printers are very simple 
and undisputed, and show the strongest ground for inter- 
ference. 

“ The principal features are the following: 

“ Ist. The considerable numbers that would come within 
the regulations of the Factory Acts Extension Act. 

«2nd. The ordinarily overcrowded, ill-ventilated, dirty, 
and unhealthy state of the composing rooms, reading closets, 
and machine rooms, which make up together what is 
designated a printing office. 

«3rd, The excessive amount of overtime and night work, 
even for boys of between 10 and 13 years of age.” =~ 

Such were the reasons, supported by eqicienees for legis- 
lative interference. 

The objections to it by the employers are stated to be, 
that, : | 
“Ist. Over-hours and night work are caused almost 
entirely by circumstances over which they have no control. 
That editors and writers for magazines, railway officials, 
solicitors, &c., are the persons responsible for it, because 
the first two won't write articles till the Jast moment, and the 
third, withhold their instructions until the evening before 
the day on which the printed matter is wanted; the fourth, 
send matter at 7 p.m. to be printed for use by 9 a.m, the 
next day.” 

The Commissioners, however, rightly place the burden of 
this question on the proper shoulders, ‘They say, “ But who 
ought to pay for this extra stram? Those who impose it, 
or the boys of 11, 12, and 13 years of age, whose health and 
strength are undermined by it?” 

What I have to report upon the whole question, and 
especially on the Commissioners’ first proposition is that, the 
case of the “printers,” so far from being simple and un- 
disputed, is one of the utmost difficulty: and, though showing 
“ strong grounds for interference,” the application of that in- 
terference has presented phases of the most chequered cha- 
racter, and required the utmost consideration. 

In the first place, the trade of a printer is not uniform 
but variform. ‘There is the newspaper printer, daily, semi- 
weekly, or weekly; the general printer, and the jobbing 
printer, each singly, or with perhaps a combination of all 
the three; afterwards, the printer and bookbinder, the 
lithographic printer, copper-plate printer, and a-printer of 
the largest class, and yet none of all these. Then, there is 
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the Sunday printer with errand boys running all day and all 
night to meet expresses; printing shops per se with their 
offices in back parlours, or, on premises with “no road ” but 
through the dwelling houses; on premises subject to the 
hours of work and regulations of those premises, and they 
not under the Factory Act; in connexion with other trades 
and occupations, apprenticeships and trade rules, and other 
exceptional considerations of various kinds; all these equally 
loudly demanding a consideration, with which I am very 
sorry to trouble you, but am compelled to do so, in order 
to arrive at a correct decision as to what is to be done with 
them all on the 31st of March 1869, when their present 
permissive orders for relaxations cease and determine. 

From the printing trade I have received more requests 
for further relaxations of the law than those which the law 
defines except by permission of the Secretary of State, than 
from all the other trades put together. Out of 1,316 firms 
in the trade, about 129 applications have been made to me 
for relaxations, and those so various that it seems next to 
impossible to devise a common relaxation which would be 
acceptable to all. 

An analysis of these requests shows that— 

For-printing, proper, there have been 121 applications for 
relaxations as follows :— 

Desirous of working from 8 to 8 - - 
8 to 8, with variable janagachs - - 
8.30 to 6.30 - - - 
8 to 7 p.m. - - - 
8 to ‘; with variable nonaai® - - 
8 to 7.30 - cs = > 
7 to7 - - - - 
7 to 7, with variable holidays - - 
7 to 6.30 - - ‘ E 
Variable holidays only - - - 
Half holidays on Wednesdays - - 


rt Or 


SS) 
ee OUR He © r= He CO F 09 C9 


— 
bo 
_— 


Printing and Pree bening 3 a 
8to8 - “ - U 
8.30 to 7.30 : » : 4 
8to7 - - & i iu 
40-7 - G s i 
Variable holidays 7 n rt 


rm 09 me bo 


i CO 


Total 129 
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If we take this analysis as proof that, from six to six in 
summer, and from seven to seven in winter, the hours of the 
Factory Act, either best suit the trade as a whole, or that, it 
is so indifferent to any departure from them, that what are 
the hours is a matter of no consequence, then, the 
question appears to be settled on its own merits, since more 
than =®,ths of the trade approve of six to six tacitly, if not 
openly. 

And it must be remarked, too, that these applications have 
been solely from employers ; (I shall bring under your notice 
presently, one or two replies from the workpeople), and 
that their very variety, is indicative of personal circumstances 
requiring relief, rather than those that are general. 

Let us glance at a few of them for a moment. 

No. 1. Desirous of working from eight to eight, and ill 10 
on Fridays. _ 

No. 2. Earlier hours than 8 a.m. very unpleasant. 

No, 3. Printing-office never opened till eight. 

No. 4. Premises are ina yard, which cannot be entered 
before 8 a.m. 

No. 5. The most convenient for the men and boys and 
their families. 

No. 6. Because it has been the custom for 20 years. 

No. 7. Could work the whole Act well enough if the 
married women could be employed all night once a month 
and the regular hands with them. 

The diurnal newspaper printer is very nearly, if not 
altogether, independent of the law, when his errand boys 
are exempted from it. His machinery and appliances are so 
perfect that, little boys are seldom required by him. To do 
what they have hitherto done, boys of 16 can well be sub- 
stituted. The condition of apprenticeships is one of some 
hardship, which I shall by-and-by refer to. There have 
been no applications for relaxations, that I am aware of, for 
any daily paper of importance. The “ necessities’ of the 
times are fast eradicating insufficient premises; and inven- 
tion has done and is doing its work, to meet them in other 
forms more expeditions and controllable, than the past 
exhibits. 

The biweekly or weekly papers have suffered most in the 
changes which the Factory Act has imposed. In inhibiting 
an hour or two a week’s longer work on one particular night 
or morning, (the night going to press, for example, or in the 
distribution of the paper the next day,) or from other causes, 
many hardships to small capitalists, and to limited roomists, 
(to coin a word for the occasion,) have certamly arisen; and 
the means by which they have been attempted to be met 
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have been most ingenious, and often crucial in small towns, 
or where other hands have been difficult to obtain, either 
permanently or for the nonce. I shall be excused describing 
these means, since I have no desire, and it would be also 
impolitic, to offer examples which might only lead to compli- 
cations. In process of time these hardships will, I have no 
doubt, disappear. 

The general printer is distinguished from the jobbing printer 
(and I shall be excused, I hope, by the trade, attempting the 
definition,) by the circumstance that he does not print news- 
papers. Every other kind of work within his typographical 
means and the hands he can set on, are “within his province. 

The general and job printer describes the effect of the 
Act upon his trade as follows: 


“ The more I see of the working of this Act, the more I feel 
convinced of the utter impossibility of carrying on the uncertain 
business of a job printer under such regulations. It would be as 
reasonable to lay down a law that a medical man’s patients should 
not be ill at unreasonable hours, as to lay down hard and fast 
rules for the working hours of a job printer, and to insist upon 
their being reduced to an equal number of hours for each day. 
In factories, where goods are manufactured for sale, overtime 
means continuous overtime for weeks together, in order to strain 
the powers of production beyond what the factory is fairly 
capable of,* but in job printing-offices overtime is spasmodic, 
occurring cccasionally for a few hours at a time to meet sudden 
emergencies, and such overtime is not injurious to health, but 
it is an abstract necessity to meet the requirements of such a 
business. I wish those who penned this law, and all who are 
engaged carrying it out, could have passed the last three days in 
July in my printing-office, and have seen the pressure that was 
put upon us by our best customers. 

“In the first place, we were engaged in printing the list of 
persons entitled to vote for members for the borough ; a heavy job, 
consisting of 24 large folio pages closely printed. In addition to 
that, are two large broadside sheets, also closely printed, of the 
county voters. These have to be done by 31st. of July The effect 
of being a day too late would be to disfranchise all the electors, and 
subject the person in fault to a penalty of 5001. Secondly, on the 
evening of the 28th we received orders for 9,000 copies of the 
list No. 1 to be delivered to our customer on the following 
day. Messrs. ——— spend about 300/. a year with us, and we 
cannot afford to refuse their orders, and drive them away to other 
printers. ‘Thirdly, on the 29th, at 1 p.m., we received orders for 
the list No. 2, the printing and folding and stitching of which had 
to be completed the same afternoon, then to be put in press, and 
at 8 a.m. of the 30th to cut the edges and despatch them. I en- 
treated for more time, but it could not be granted, so I and the 
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members of my own family had to work until 2 o’clock in the 
morning over this job. Ouraccountagainst these tradesmen amounts 
to 500/.a year. We must accommodate them; we cannot refuse their 
orders. No. 3 is a specimen of a local magazine which we print 
for several parishes ; not all from one form, but separate matter 
foreach parish. Allof these magazines have to beissued punctually 
by the 1st day of each month, and we have only a few days allowed 
for their publication, as some of them contain local news of the 
previous month, almost up to the day of publication. These 
magazines, if we do at all, we must do always. We cannot 
undertake to publish them one month, and refuse them another. 
All this pressing work happened to fall together, just during 
the last few days of the month, ana of course this is in addition 
to all the miscellaneous work from various customers which 
necessarily ‘flows from day to day into the hands of the printer, 
some of which can be delayed for a day or two, and others 
requiring immediate attention. We cannot obtain extra hands 
when we require them in country towns. How is it possible, 
_ therefore, to meet extraordinary pressure, except by working 
occasionally overtime ? Last week we coulda gladly have employed 
five or six more menif we could getthem. This week we have so 
little to do that we could give half our people a holiday for the 
whole week, and should be glad to do so if they would take it. 

“ T know it has been argued that the Act does not limit the hours 
of men; but men and boys work together, and their labour so 
dovetails into each other that, if the boys have to be withdrawn 
in times of most severe pressure it grievously adds to the labour 
of the men. 

“ Before this Act came into operation, it very rarely happened 
that overtime extended later than ten at night in our office; but 
since that time, as the men have to do the boys’ work as well as 
their own, it has sometimes been as late as twelve. Uere again 
is the objection to commencing at six in themorning, If overtime 
is needed at all, it is always to get work out on the same day ; it 
is never wanted in the morning ; and men who begin work at six 
are totally unfit for late work at night. I send herewith a copy 
of the Printers’ Register, which contains a well-written article on 
this subject. If you have not already seen it, I will ask you todo 
me the honour to peruse it. The early hour on Saturday has 
several times put us sadly about; it is our market day, and often 
proves to be a day of more than usual pressure. On the Saturday 
before Whit Monday we had to get out very heavy jobs at a few 
hours’ notice, for Whit Monday business, and that happened to fall 
just at the end of the month, when we were pressed with our 
magazines. Last Saturday our men were employed to work until 
ten; they might have left two or three hours earlier if the boys 
had not been taken off so early.” 


T have given this letter in extenso, because it appears 
to embrace all the interferences by the Factory Act Ex- 
tension Act, 1867, with the labour and comforts of the 
general and job printers. I will add, however, the “ well- 
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nothing may be omitted tending to elucidate the above 
question. 


“ Jon Printers and the Factory Acts. 
“ To the Editor of the Printers’ Register. 


“The application of the Factory Acts to job printing esta- 
lishments affords another illustration of the old truth, that ‘what 
is one man’s meat may be another man’s poison.’ In great cotton 
and woollen and metal and earthenware factories, where orders 
are received which give employment by the month, and where, in 
the absence of orders, the ‘hands’ can be ‘making for 
stock,’ or, at the worst, reduced in number, these Acts are, no 
doubt, highly beneficial to the workpeople, without being inimical 
to the interest of the employer. But in their application to the 
job printing business this is not so. Here an entirely new set 
of circumstances has to be taken into consideration. The job 
printer is employed almost wholly upon orders which are soon 
worked out, and which are generally given under pressure as 
to time. With him the completion of an order is not a matter of 
weeks, or even days; it is a matter of hours, and sometimes of 
minutes. When he is out of orders, he cannot produce for stock ; 
nor can he safely diminish the number of his hands; it is im- 
possible for him to tell when or to what extent, work may come 
in, or how soon it may be wanted. In one sentence, the great 
factory employer can choose his own hours for doing his work, 
and regulate to a nicety his means of production to the production 
he requires ; while the job printer must be wholly ruled by his 
customer as to time, and as to production must make up for hours 
of idleness by:hours of extra work. To apply one set of rules to the 
regulation of labour in these two opposite sets of circumstances 
is, to say the least of it, a very inconsiderate piece of legislation. 
We shall shew that, without conferring any benefit whatever, 
it operates injuriously upon the interests both of employer and 
employed. 

‘What is the purpose of the Factory Acts? It is to prevent 
the injury often done to the health of workpeople, and especially 
of young workpeople, by too much work. To that end the Acts 
forbid overtime, and fix the hours of labour in such manner as to 
put a stop to night-work where night-work is not absolutely 
necessary. Now, in large factories, where overtime has been 
made the rule rather than the exception, and has extended far 
into the night to rob the weary employé of his legitimate rest, 
these provisions are no doubt of prime importance. But what 
need is there for them in the job printing business? Here 
overtime is a casual occurrence, seldom extending over more than 
a couple of days in succession, and even then compensated for 
either by a precedent or succeeding spell of slackness of work, 
and consequent rest. Clearly there is no pretence for classing 
this among unhealthy employments, requiring an Act of Parlia- 
ment to regulate it. The measure conferring no benefit, then, let 
us, in the next place, see what harm it does. The hours of 
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labour, as fixed by the Act, are to be from six a.m. to six p.m. 
on the first five working days of the week, and from six a.m. to 
two p.m. on Saturday. These hours were no doubt adopted 
because they were not uncommon in factories; but they are 
almost unknown as working hours in country job-offices. The 
traditions of the trade, the habits both of workmen and employer, 
the requirements of the customer even, would have to be revoln- 
tionized to make them fit into this new order of things. 

“The business of a country job printer is usually connected 
with the retail trade of a stationer. He divides his attention 
between superintendence of the printing-office and the shop. 
Now, his business hours, in his shop, are usually from eight a.m. 
to eight p.m. He can get nocustom before eightin the morning ; 
he eatches custom while business men are taking their evening 
walks, between six and eight in the evening. ‘The requirements 
of his shop regulate his hours in the printing-office ; he works 
there from eight to eight. ‘To compel him to change those hours 
to the regulation “‘six to six’? would be to impose upon him an 
additional two hours of labour every working day of his life ; 
for the extra time given to the printing-office in the morning 
could not be subtracted from the time devoted to the shop at 
night, without serious pecuniary loss. Nor is this the worst 
evil of the new regulation. Not content with compelling the 
employer to work fourteen hours a day, in order that the employé 
may be put to the inconvenience of getting up two hours earlier 
than is his wont, the Act requires that the extra two hours thus 
virtually given by master and man shall be the least profitable 
two hours in the whole day. As a rule, a country job printer’s 
orders come in after eight o’clock in the morning, and are sent 
out by post in the evening. Nine times out of ten, therefore, 
printers coming to work at six in the morning would have 
absolutely nothing to do till eight ; while printers closing their 
day’s work at six in the evening would leave orders unfinished, 
which it might be of vital importance should be completed. And 
here arises another injustice, which inflicts upon the job printer 
positive loss—loss of money and _ loss of trade. Newspaper 
printers are allowed to work from eight to eight. So. that if an 
order from a good customer reach the job printer at five or six 
p.m., to be sent off by that night’s post, Ae cannot execute it, but 
his competitor in the newspaper trade can; a piece of legislative 
partiality which could never have been adopted if the facts had 
been properly made known before the Act was passed. As to 
the Saturday half-holiday, it is well known that in many country 
towns the hours between noon and eight in the evening on 
Saturday are the most important of the whole week, both to the 
public and to the printer. 

“Thus far we have been looking at the matter from the employer’s 
point of view. Letus take a brief glance at the manner in which 
the employé is concerned in it. Printers are told that the Act 
does not regulate the hours of the men ; and this is true. But 
in regulating the hours of the boys it very seriously affects those 
of the men. If boys are to be employed at all they must work 
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with the men ; they cannot work from six to six while the men 
work from eight to eight. If, again, the boys are to have 
the Saturday half-holiday, the men must have the Saturday half- 
holiday too, whereby they will often lose the most profitable 
hours of their week’s work, without any corresponding increase of 
employment on what are at present looked upon as slack days. 
And all this leads up to one very serious consideration. Our 
belief is that the obstruction and annoyance to which masters will 
be subjected in the management of their business under this Act 
will be so great that they will many of them decline to take 
apprentices altogether. They will do, as many of the great 
newspaper proprietors have done already, employ young men 
of eighteen to do the unskilled work of their offices. At that 
age it is toe late in life to learn the business, and many a poor 
lad, who but for this Act would have acquired a trade by which 
he could earn a respectable and honest livelihood, will be con- 
demned to pass his life in the capacity of a common labourer. 

‘We trust we have shown in these few brief remarks, which 
might be easily extended, tiat the application of the Factory Acts 
to the job printing trade would be injurious both to employer 
and employed ; as unjust to both as it is unnecessary to either. 
The question is how to remedy the matter. The Secretary of 
State has special power given him in the Act to modify any of 
its regulations, if it be shown that they are inimical to the 
interests of the persons employed in the trade to which they are 
applied ; but, in the case of the job printers, there appears to be 
a strong disposition to refuse any such modification. We cannot 
but think, however, that this disposition must be dependent on 
some misapprehension as to the facts, and that being so we feel 
that the best course for the job printers to adopt would be to 
draw up a memorial to the Home Office, clearly setting forth 
their case, and asking for a speedy redress of their grievances. 
Should that fail, as we do not believe it would, we must then see 
what else can be done.” 


Such then are the sentiments evidently of the masters, from 
their own point of view, and the position of the men also, from 
the masters’ point of view. In the meantime I add an extract 
from the very next article in the same Printers’ magazine, 
which may serve in some measure to illustrate the other side 
of the question. 


“ ‘Typos at Easr, BY A Mrrroponiran EXPLorenr. 


“Tt may have been your lot, as it has been mine, to see a 
company of typographers, for brevity called ‘typos,’ hard at 
work in the composition of a morning newspaper. It is an 
edifying sight ; forty or fifty men standing at as many ‘cases’ 
of type, their right hands and fingers moving from one small 
compartment to another and thence to the ‘sticks,’ as they call 
the little metal frames they hold in their left hands, with a 
separate journey for each letter or stop or space in the portions of 
columns they are setting. Hot, close work it is, generally. The 
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gas blazes full in their faces; they are not often furnished with 
quarters in which there is too much ventilation ; and, with 
shaded eyes and bare arms, they may give you a fair notion of 
one portion of the mechanical labour that must be performed 
before you can get your ordinary pennyworth of news at break- 
fast time. I ave known enthusiastic ignoramuses envy the lot 
of the typo, and speak of it as if he who set type must be 
perpetually receiving supplies of rare and enchanting and soul- 
elevating information. But when I have visited such an elysium 
as a composing room, and seen how each compositor is doomed to 
go through a mental life of fragmentary confusion,—how, so soon 
as he has spelt through a fiery passage in the eloquent peroration 
of a parliamentary orator, he is doomed to take up a disjointed 
portion of a police report, to exchange that presently for a 
paragraph of a money article, or a letter on crops, without either 
beginning or end of which he can make reason, and thet again 
for twenty or thirty tantalising lines of classical illustration in a 
leading article upon some topic to which he has no clue,—and 
when I have reflected that this process goes on night after night 
for years, from the dawn to the sunset of life, it has seemed to 
me rather that only some special interposition of nature saves 
these workmen from making more than an average contribution 
to the population of Bedlam or Colney Hatch.” 


In November 1867 the proprietor of a daily paper, with a 
very large circulation, in Ireland, issued a circular to the 
proprietors of other daily papers in the United Kingdom, 
touching upon the various poimts in the Factory Acts Exten- 
sion Act, from which he was most apprehentive of mischief 
to his establishment. He’ said-— 


(1.) “The application of the provisions of the Factories Act 
which have regard to the employment of boys and young persons 
after six p.m. would be a grievance to newspaper proprietors and 
newspaper employés so great as hardly to be endurable. To 
apply to the case of daily newspapers regulations which would 
debar boys from working at night unless on alternate nights or 
alternate weeks would be simply to stop the employment of 
apprentices altogether in daily newspaper offices, and at the same 
time check the supply of men for the trade; the boys would 
thereby be prevented from earning sufficient money to support 
them, as they do at present; and as it requires seven years’ 
apprenticeship to obtain a thorough knowledge of newspaper 
work, compositors’ work particularly, the restriction to alternate 
weeks would necessitate a service of fourteen years as apprentice. 
(2.) It is impossible for newspaper proprietors to carry on the 
work of a daily paper without a certain number of boys, from 
fourteen to sixteen and upwards, as readers, feeders at- machine, 
folders, proof-pullers, errand boys, messengers to the different 
soenome of the literary Se Mee and all the minor fae 
discharged by the so-called ‘Printer’s Devils.” This is work, | 
rather occupation, wholly unsuitable to adults. _(3.) At hie 
there is no hardship whatever in the case of young persons 
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working on daily newspapers at night, as they do not work at all 
during the day. They do not (I quote my own case) come to 
work till six p.m., and, taking an hour for evening meal at eight 
or nine, they are clear of the concern at four a.m, ; thus working 
only eight and a half to nine hours, and being completely free 
from four a.m. on Saturday till seven p.m. on Sunday.” 


The Dublin master printers were a little more diffuse, and 
offered other reasons for altering the Act, and assimilating the 
hours of work more to those of the Workshops Act. They do 
not desire to be limited to six and six or even seven and seven 
or eight and eight, but they propose to work 60 hours a week 
between six a.m. and eight p.m., and to work young persons, 
and females, overtime, on not more than 30 days ina year, nor 
more than three days in a week, 


“The Act compels us,” say they, “(unless in cases where 
especial permission has been obtained) to work from six to six, 
giving 14 hour for meals; and on Saturday from six to two, 
with half an hour for breakfast. To this arrangement many of 
us have to object, that it breaks up the day, and causes loss of 
time much more than the arrangement so much adhered to 
hitherto, of seven to seven, with two hours for meals, or eight to 
seven, with one hour for dinner; that it does not give hands 
proper time to take their meals. On an average hands do not 
work less than a quarter of an hour from theirhomes. This leaves 
only a quarter of an hour for rest, and taking either breakfast or 
dinner ; an arrangement that cannot tend to health and comfort. 
The system of taking meals at the factory or an eating house is 
one that does not at all accord with the social habits of our 
people, who have always been wont to take meals with their 
families. We fear the result will be to tend to break up the 
family feeling we would wish to foster, and that hasty and 
utterly insufficient meals would be taken. ‘The very early hour 
of commencing work, and this short meal space, will tend to 
make the people crowd more and more together into the town, 
and it will quite counteract the tendency that has been in- 
creasing of late years of residing more in the outskirts and 
suburbs. 

“We believe that every purpose of the Act would be attained, 
and much complication avoided, by simply enacting that no young 
person or female should ordinarily work more than sixty hours 
a-week, between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. on five days in the week, and 
6am. and 4 p.m. on Saturdays; no interval greater than five 
and a half hours between a meal. This would leave each 
employer at liberty to select the hours that would best suit the 
requirements of his trade. The hours selected should be specified 
on a notice posted at the entrance of each place of business. 

“ According to the provisions of the Act the employment of 
young persons and females in overtime is forbidden, unless with 
a corresponding diminution of work afterwards. Bearing in 
mind that the employments chiefly carried on in Dublin are not 
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of a particularly laborious character, und that the Act will enforce 
due regulations as to the healthfulness of workshops, we would 
request permission to work young persons and females one quarter 
day overtime on not more than thirty days in the year, and no 
more than three in any one week.” 


I will only add, on the part of the master printers, the 
testimony of another job printer, who would, I am sure, desire 
to be heard on the whole question, He says— 


“TY think I explained to you, when I had the pleasure ef seeing 
you some fortnight ago, the extreme inconvenience of our com- 
mencing work in the printing office at six a.m., owing” to the 
necessity of the men and boys passing through the shop to the 
office, and thus exposing our goods.” 


And I will conclude the masters’ side of the question with 
an extract from a report made to me by Mr. Sub-Inspector 
Buller, who, writing from Frome on the 18th of August last, 
observes— 


“ As to working from six to six, I asked Messrs. ———~- how 
it was that they were able to do so, when so many other printers 
were applying for relaxations from seven to seven or eight to 
eight ? There were one or two reasons. In the first place, they 
are printers and binders; and have no shop. The shops could 
not be opened at six o’clock, and as a Bath printer remarked to 
me this week, ‘ people would consider us cracked if we opened 
our shop then,’ and the shops must be kept open after six p.m. 
In the second place, Messrs. ———— are so large a firm, and have 
so entirely the command of the market here, that they can do 
just as they like as regards the hours of labour. Whereas in 
other places the printers would probably themselves object to 
coming at six. In the third place, living, as they do, in a manu- 
facturing town, where everything is astir at six a.m., they find no 
difficulty in getting their hands in at six. ‘ The hands,’ he said, ‘ did 
‘not like coming at first at six, but now that they have got into 
‘ the way of getting up early, they prefer it, at least during the 
‘summer. In the winter he thinks they will have to make a 
change. They have fully carried out the Act; but he says that it 
costs them about 150/. a year, by having to put on men at the 
printing machines after six p.m., instead of boys; and he again 
suggested to me, what I wrote to you some time ago, viz., that if 
they could have the same privilege of employing boys in printing 
14 hours a day as they now have of employing women in book- 
binding they should be able to work the Act without incon- 
venience to themselves. It would be only in the third week 
of each month, when they are busy in the magazine printing, that: 
they would want so to employ the boys, and it need not hurt boys 
so to employ them, if it does not hurt ¢ irls of 14 and women,”— 
“The foreman of a printing office told me this week, many of the 
printers of the country are dispensing altogether with young 
hands; and he seemed to think that it would produce a great 
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alteration by-and-by in the rate of wages. ‘Hitherto,’ he 
said, ‘a man may have been accustomed to have four or five boys 
‘ under him, who, as they grew up, would start as printers ou 
‘ their own account. But if the crop of young printers is 
‘ largely reduced, which at present seems to be the case, of course 
‘ men will be more sought after, who must be paid higher. ” 


There may be something, in fact a good deal, in the 
remarks made by this foreman, since it is certain that, by — 
the Factory Act, the apprentice system, by which the increase 
of printers has been curtailed, has been materially aftected. 
The trade rule is that, no boy shall be brought up to the printing 
business except under an indenture of seven years; and the 
hours of work grafted into and permitted by tbe indentures 
are 56, 55, 54, and 50 per week, according to the kind of 
offices in which the workers are employed. Moreover, in 
some daily-paper offices, there is no day primting done; and 
the apprentices haye been bound with the understanding that 
they would have to be employed always in the night and on 
Sundays, both of which services are forbidden by the 
Factory Act, which overrides the indenture, and thus places 
both master and apprentice, so far as the indenture is con- 
cerned, in opposition to each other. It appears, therefore, 
not unlikely, that if the covenants between them are not 
unended, and if the existing rule of limiting the number 
of apprentices to three in a “fair office” be not reconsi- 
dered, in the course of time men must be more sought 
after and be paid higher; or, what is still more likely, the 
many. schemes for setting and distributmg types by 
machinery will have superseded the employment by hand, 
except in those small offices scattered over the country which 
pretend to nothing more than the execution of “jobs ” of the 
most insignificant character. 

IT now propose to consider the question of the workers, and 
to adduce what evidence I have been able to collect in answer 
to the masters’ representations. And first, we find in the 
evidence collected by the Children’s Employment Com- 
missioners abundant proof of the bad effects of overtime and 
ill-ventilated workshops on the physique of the employés 
engaged in the printing trade. Mr. Marples of Liverpool 
states that “they made nearly 80 hours a week before he had 
“ the second machine,” Mr. Vernon, “that machine printers 
do not live on the average beyond 30.” Mr. M‘Corquadale, 
of Newton, “ We have had to work on Sundays, but that 
“has rarely been the case. In the instance now inimy mind, 
“ it arose solely from the procrastination of a railway official. 
“Tt is not improbable that other cases of extreme overtime 
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are attributable to similar causes, and might therefore be to 
** some extent obviated.” 

As I have given an extract or two from the Printers’ 
Register on the side of the employers, &c., I now present 
one from the same source on the side of the workers, 
which is certainly confirmatory of much of the general 
evidence in the Commissioners’ Reports, 


“To tHe Kprror oF THE ‘ Printers’ RuGisTER.’ 

‘* Sir,—As the foreman of a newspaper and jobbing office in this 
country, and as having been employed in several large offices in 
London, allow me to say a few words respecting this matter. 

“ OF course you have had letters for and against this subject ; 
the ‘for’ by the master printer, and the ‘against’ by the job 
printer. 

‘But as we wish to arrive at a proper conclusion, let us 
endeavour to see what is generally the rule in the trade, and 
not act upon what any one particular office might do. 

“Ever since I have been in the printing profession (about 16 
years), | have always been under the impression that youths, 
aye, and journeymen, in printing oltices, are, as a rule, a hard- 
worked, and by far too hard-worked, body of individuals. 

‘“‘ But as the boys only are the main objects of discussion, I will 
confine myself to this point. 

“JT have seen boys kept at work at all hours of the night, both 
in town and country, certainly not so much here as elsewhere, 
having endeavoured, as I shall still endeavour, to put down this 
boy drudgery. 

“¢ Fancy lads of tender years, from nine or 10, to 18 or 14, possibly, 
going to work at six and seven in the morning, and not ‘ knocking 
off’ before seven, eight, nine, 10, or 12 at night, and sometimes 
not then, as they are kept working all night ; and, in London, often- 
times boys have a mile or two to walk after the work isdone. Is 
not this a stigma on us men of letters ? 

“The opinion of your correspondent ‘ H.T.’ may be plain and 
staightforward, but it is one to which we can give but little heed, 
as he telis us that his is only a small office, and that well venti- 
lated ; in fact, he said it was better than the generality of offices 
he had seen. This being so, how can we accept him as judge ? 
T cannot for one. Good ventilation is essentially necessary. 
Let ‘H. TY walk the printing offices of London and the large 
towns, and he will see that what he says is not worth so much 
as he imagines. 

‘* My experience is not obtained from one, nor two, nor three. 
offices only, therefore I consider myself able to give an opinion. 

“I know a newspaper office where there are 12 apprentices out 
of 16 hands, and these poor ‘imps’ have to work from 70 to 80. 
hours per week, and that on piece-work ! And, more than that, 
I have seen the place in which they work—slave;T should say. 
It is a small room, about the ordinary size of a kitchen in a 
working man’s dwelling, and the roof is very low! 
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“¢F, 'T., again, may uot be called upon to make overtime, but, 
there are thousands of offices, I might almost venture to assert _ 
where a great deal of overtime is made. It isa noted charac- 
teristic in our trade. Certainly, oftentimes there is need of it; 
but, generally speaking, I believe it is because people requiring 
printing done are neglectful, and demand that their orders shall 
be executed in an unreasonably short space of time. I hope 
this Factory Act business will be the means of teaching them a 
lesson. | 

“ With regard to the inconvenience the Act entails, at times, this 
is not to be denied, but of course it will wear off a great deal 
after a while. Iam firmly of opinion that our profession much 
needs the interference of the Act, and as my knowledge of the 
trade has brought about this opinion I shall give the Act the 
support which I consider it deserves. 

“The remarks of ‘ A Compositor, as far as my experience goes, 
are very near the mark ; he is candid, unprejudiced, and truthful. 
I say this because I can confirm his statements. I do not take 
this view of things simply for the promotion of my own ends, 
but from a sense of justice. 

“ Surely, as reasonable men, we should not only see to the 
interests of ourselves, but study the well-being of others, both 
those with whom we work and those for whom we work, and 
others with whom we have to deal and mix. This is our bounder 
duty. 

‘T do not wish to injure the masters, and I shall do all in my 
power to promote the welfare of my own employers; but to 
encourage them in employing an unnecessary number of boys, 
and overworking them, is a thing I hope I shall never accede to. 
I am happy to say I do not believe they desire such a miserable 
state of things. 

“ Wishing to see all parties interested, employers and employed, 
pecuniarily or otherwise, having their rights, 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. NEWLAND. 

« Shropshire, July, 1868. 


“ [While desiring that this subject may be fully and fairly 
discussed, consideration of space compels us to limit the con- 
troversy to its legitimate issues. The question is not (as Mr, 
Newland seems to think, shall job printers accept the Factory 
Acts as they are, or try to get rid of them? It is this :—Being 
compelled to come under the Factory Acts, and to work their 
boys for only a given number of hours per day, do job printers 
think the regulation ‘six to six’ likely to prove inconvenient 
to them; and, if so, are they agreed to endeavour te change 
(not to lengthen) these hours for some others, say eight to 
eight..-Ep. Printers’ Register.| ” | 

And here I would interpolate a remark on the note of 
the Editor of the “ Register.” The question really is, 
as he rightly observes, not whether the printers shall try to 
get rid of the Factory Acts, for that I believe they cannot 
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do, but are they agreed, if from six to six is likely to prove 
inconvenient to thems to change (not to leng then) these 
hours for some others? This I consider the proper issue to 
be considered, and it is that to which the purport of these 
various extracts tends. 

The following questions were put by me in March 1868, 
and answered by one of the most intelligent journeymen 
printers whom I have happened to meet with, though, as a 
class, they are mostly of a very superior character. 

“Q, What distinction as to hours of work should be made 
between ordinary printers and printers of newspapers, and 
for what reason should any be made ?—4A. The necessity for 
giving the latest information in newspapers is so great that it 
is impossible to publish a daily morning paper with success 
unless this is done, and it is impracticable to do it without 
night work. The hours of night work should be at least two 
hours less than the hours of day work ; for the strain on the 
system is much greater, by reason of the atmosphere being 
heated and rendered additionally impure by gas. T'o those 
engaged in the work this closeness is not at the time 
offensive. Indeed they are very particular in keeping the 
windows shut and all crevices stopped. J have entered a 
newspaper office at night when the men were working, and 
the rush of impure heated air towards the door was so oreat 
as to make one gasp for breath. Statistics prove that night 

hands enjoy a shorter space of life than day hands, The 
working of a newspaper is as follows :—The advertisements, 
to avery great extent, are set up in the daytime. A greater 
portion ‘of the type used in the preceding paper is distributed 
in the daytime, and the later editions printed and set 
between the hours of 6 a.m. and 3 p.m. In no case should 
a young man under 21 years of age be permitted to work 
night work, At the best his trade is far from healthy. 
Night work, in nine cases out of ten, will be to him the 
foundation of ill health. You will perceive from the 
foregoing there is no lack of opportunity to young persons, 
even in newspaper work, to learn their business in the day- 
time, as they may be employed in the later editions, the 
distribution of type, and the setting of advertisements. 

Q. By the law as it stands, letter-press printers may employ 
youths above 16 years of age as men, for 30 months ?—d, To 
this regulation I see no objection. It is only reasonable, 
in a revolution of this kind, that it should be as er adual as 
the interests of those concerned will admit, 

(). They may employ boys between 13 and 16 on alternate 
nights, provided they are not seaplane’ on the day preceding 
or succeeding such night work ?—-A, This I think sufficiently 
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stringent to prevent the employment of such boys, for which 
employment I know no necessity. Newspapers can be and 
are now, for the most part, solely produced by Journeymen’s 
nicht work, at a profit, 

Q. They may also, by an order, employ young persons 
between 13 and 18 from eight to eight?—A. This I consider the 
objectionable clause of the Act. If the order were granted, 
the young persons would be in a worse position than before 
the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, The reasons for 
this opinion have been fully detailed in our memorial, which 
I may here state was signed by every adult in our establish- 
ment, so unanimous was the opinion of the baneful operation 
of such a provision. ‘The leading features of the case are 
as follows: Taking our office as a fair sample, there are 24 
boys employed, five of whom have no notion of reading ov 
writing, ten more can read very imperfectly, and I may 
fairly say cannot write, and only three of the rest can be 
said to have a decent elementary education. Of the 28 
girls employed I cannot speak so definitely; but their 
education is extremely imperfect. If it be once allowed that 
these young persons be employed up to eight p.m. they can 
have no chance of attending a night school. The beneficial 
operation of the Act is shown by the following facts :—Since 
its enforcement, five girls attend evening classes, and nine 
more have proinised to do so. Two boys attend evenin 
schools, and several more promise to do so. The Act has 
only been in force two weeks. The general trade hours have 
been from eight to seven, but itis only fair to state that’ our 
officehas been exceptional. I anticipate a much greater attend- 
ance at the evening schools, when the hours from six a.m. to 
slx p.m. come into operation. Ihave now replied to all the 
topics suggested in your letter. JI may add that the altera- 
tion will be beneficial to the adults, as their hours will be 
assimilated necessarily to those of the young persons who 
work with them. And I am decidedly of opinion that 
the improvement could be effected without injury to the 
public, or loss of profit to the employers. I refrain from 
going into detail on the latter point, as I fear I haye 
already troubled you with too long a letter.” 

I will conclude with two letters addressed to a gentleman 
belonging to the Birmingham branch of the Typographical 
Association, with leave for me to use their contents, expres- 
sive of the opinions of the working printers of that town on 
what hours would be the most suitable to 6x upon for 
the interests of both masters and workers. 

“ With regard to the subject of your note, I may say that 
I believe the interests of the trade will be best served by fixing 
the hours of Jabour from six to six,” 
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* Dear Sir, 

“ Tam requested to forward to you the following opinion of 
the companionship, in reference to the operation of the provisions 
of the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867. | 

“T am requested at the same time to state that this opinion 
was eliminated after a rigid and critical examination of the 
bearings of the Act on the different trades whose position it 
proposes to ameliorate. Many thembers of the companionship 
have recently been made aware of the fact that some violations of 
the provisions of the Act had taken place in various parts of the 
empire ; and that many overtures had been made to the In- 
spectors for a relaxation of the Act to suit the peculiar exigencies 
of certain trades. But whether these overtures preponderated 
from employers or employed, the gentlemen whom I represent, so 
far as their social or industrial position is involved in the opera- 
tion of the Act, are fully prepared to endorse the wisdom of the 
legislature in passing a measure so comprehensive in its scope, so 
distinctive in its application, and so ameliorative in its character. 

“ Holding these opinions, they conceive that the Act will have 
a tendency to lessen boy labour, and thereby eventually to reduce 
the surplus labour in the market, to simplify the relative position 
of employer and employed, and to destroy many antagonistic 
elements between the two interests, and to amplify the means 
of education among the great bulk of the working class of this 
country. 

“ We therefore look upon the Act as a great boon to the rising 
generation of England, as affording them the blessing of light, 
freedom, and happiness, which we hope it will always. be the 
tendency of modern legislation to succeed in accomplishing. 

“ As applied to the printing profession, we conceive that 
Parliament exercised a wise and humane pressure in compelling 
the principles of the Act te be applied to a business which when 
pursued at night is debilitating and enervating, even to consti- 
tutions of a robust character.” | 


Such Sir, are, I believe, the detailed representations of 
both sides of the question as respects letter-press printers ; 
and if those of the masters are more varied and lengthy than 
those of the men, we must remember that there is less 
freedom for the men to express themselves publicly on 
matters of trade interest than for the masters, since they are 
not independent of results which might be of a painfully 
privative character to themselves and families. But as 
carrying out the law, and as endeavouring to arrive ata 
just conclusion, whether after the 31st of next March the 
relaxations already allowed ought to be renewed or not to 
this particular trade, (for I have guarded against their longer 
continuance without the fullest opportunity of hearing both 
sides,) I venture now to give you my reasons why they 
shouid not be renewed, and why letter-press- printers should 
conform to the Factory Act of 1850, namely, six to six in 
summer, and seven to seven in winter, if it be so desired, 
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Admitting fully all “the pushes of trade,” and all the 
arguments of the general and job printer whose letter I first 
quoted, and which in fact, entered into every detail that 
could be supplied by others, I see no difficulty in any of 
them which cannot be readily overcome, if al! printers are 
dealt with alike. Any exemption from this rule in favour 
of the newspaper press, for example, or any press, would 
institute an unfair advantage over the others. Pushed work 
would be executed by the favoured press to the manifest 
injury and injustice of the smaller capitalist. The public 
certainty, that all printers were limited alike, and that none 
could work overtime, would render it imperative on all 
applications for printed work to be made with due regard to 
the contingent probabilities of its non-execution. The ques- 
tion of *‘ pushed work” is ably solved, I think, at No, 154, 
Mr. Lord’s Report, Children’s Employment Commissioners, 
p. 38, where it is stated— 


“The difficulty of avoiding the extra hours in most printing 
offices is simply a matter of expense, which would ultimately fall 
upon the party for whom the work is done. If excessive com- 
petition in the printing business did not exist, this obstruction 
could not be urged. It could be met, however, thus :— as only a 
portion of the machines are making ready at one time, whilst the 
others are printing off, an arrangement could be made to permit 
some of the boys to be at home resting, whilst other boys 
are at work printing off. The gist of the argument however, 
is in the following :—Authors are not easily managed, it is 
necessary that the work be delayed till the last hour; and 
as publication arrangements demand the issue of the work at a 
certain time, thence boys must work extra hours to accomplish 
this. The remedy for this is very much in the hands of 
the publishers, who can prescribe the time when contributors 
must supply theit copy, that time being calculated so as to 
give the printer reasonable time to print, without the necessity 
of resorting to extra hours to produce. Some magazines are 
produced without resorting to extra hours, and if some why not 
all? Or, again, the magazine rush occupies only a few days in ~ 
each month, and supposing that the printer cannot overcome the 
author difficulty, it would be an easy matter so to arrange the 
boys that the machines employed upon the magazine work 
could be kept working by relays of boys, so as not to work any 
set of boys particularly, at that time. 

“ The real difficulty is that both men and boys like the extra 
time, as it increases their wages, and many difficulties are raised 
by them which are not real. Employers also are not yet as a 
whole come to see that extra work and night work are not really 
profitable to them in any sense.” 


Ist. I think, therefore, inasmuch asso small a portion only 
of all these firms have asked for relaxations, that the 
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majority ought not to be disturbed in their general 
arrangements, to satisfy the local or personal cireum- 
stances which affect the minority. 

2nd. That as the law permits the hours to be varied in 
conformity with the wishes of a large proportion of the 
requisitionists in the winter months, there remains but 
small value in the argument for extended hours into 
the evening by the residue. 

3rd. That all hope of night-school education must. be 
abandoned by the young persons (many of them avowedly 
ignorant) unless the Factory hours be adhered to. 

4th. That as young persons over 16 can be employed as 
men till 1870, and afterwards with a permissive order, 
there is really no necessity for any further relaxation ; 
and that, 

5th, As the expectations of the working printers to 
participate in the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, 
had been raised to the highest pitch by its obtaining 
the sanction of Parliament, and have since’ been 
erievously disappointed by the relaxations permitted, 
and as ample time has now been afforded to the master 
printers to prepare for any change in their ordmary 
hours of work and in the ages of their employés so as 
to obviate any inconveniences arising therefrom had 
they treated the question seriously, [ am of opinion 
that after the 31st of March next the law should have 
a fair trial, and that all other relaxations but those in 
the permanent exceptions of the law should be refused. 


The Srraw Bonnet TRADE OF BEDFORDSHIRE AND 
JFIinRTFORDSUIRE. 


The bonnet trade of Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, is 
one of a peculiar character. In considering it, 1 must 
for the purposes of the law be separated from the straw 
plait trade, the two classes of workers being widely different 
both in age and employment, The bonnet makers may be 
described in a few words. They are about half of them 
immigrants for the season trade from other counties, and 
half permanent residents. The former arrive in the Bedford- 
shire towns about November, and probably leave again in 
May, earlier or later according to the trade, and, for the same 
reason, in‘ereater or lesser influxes; the latter are more or less 
at work all the year round. Their places of work are large, 
light, and well-ventilated rooms, rendered as comfortable as 
possible ; far more comfortable indeed, im many instances, than 
the homes they have left or the lodgings they have taken: 
and of which they are unwilling to be dispossessed, by any 
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Jaw, and particularly by that which associates them. with 
factory workers, for whose position they have considerable 
contempt. The immigrants lodge in houses where there 
may be families, or not, as the case may be, often very 
much crowded together; a shelter, and nothing more: just 
tolerable for the months they have to stay, and the 
wages they can earn. To see them at work, they look most 
contented and happy. Beyond that, I have not felt it my 
duty to inquire into the effect of this crowding together, 
either in the lodgings or in the workrooms, or their moral or 
intellectual state. Incidentally I heard they made but. poor 
wives, which I am rather inclined to believe, and was sorry 
for; since they are just a class, and the incidents of their 
position are exactly those, to which domestic training might 
be so well applied, if there was anybody in the neighbour- 
hood that would condescend to become teachers. 

You are aware, Sir, that in all such workrooms employ- 
ment is to cease on Saturday afternoons at 4:30. Accord- 
ingly, I gave directions that, on a certain Saturday, work 
should cease at half-past four, and all these “young ladies” 
vere for once compulsorily dealt with, and sent home. 
On arriving there, the lodging house keeper, offended in 
the highest degree with their unaccustomed intrusion on 
her Saturday afternoon and the duties she owed her family 
and children, rated them so soundly, huddled as they were 
upon each other’s knees for want of room, that they could 
bear it no longer, and so they all went to bed at that hour, 
and were not seen again till late the next day, which was 
Sunday. ‘This little anecdote gives in the fewest words but 
in the most illustrative manner the comparative discomfort 
of the lodgings, with the comfort of the workrooms; and a 
reason for these young women’s dislike to legal interference. 

It we look at their hours of work, they are extremel 
variable. Late sitters up and late risers are at their forms b 
10 o'clock possibly. ‘Those of earlier habits, and perhaps with 
coming discomforts foreshadowing themselves, are at work 
by eight or nine o'clock. ‘They mostly seem to come and go 
as they please ; and, working piece work, can accommodate 
themselves to either regular or variable hours. 

The same causes which have operated ever in inducing 
late hours of work, present themselves in the detail of the 
straw bonnet trade. It is a season trade, and as perhaps 
nothing varies more than female head-gear, whatever is the 
fashion, must be taken when it is at the full. Nevertheless, 
there is a very large portion of the trade not so entirely 
dependent upon the moment, and in which there is pretty 
regular employment for a certain class of honds. I heard 
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many expressions of regret during my inquiries that the 
season of good employment was.so ephemeral. “Gladly would 
they welcome the Factory Act or any Act that would 
prolong the receipt of high wages.” J endeavoured to show 
‘them that earlier leaving off in the evening would inevitably 
prolong the season ; but I found it hard to argue successfully 
against the ‘ Get that get can” belief, as to the work itself: 
and a little harder perhaps, against “ the idea of being desig- 
nated factory girls, and reduced to their hours and level.” 
Such is the opinion of these “young ladies” with respect 
to their northern countrywomen. 

Ihave no reason to believe that the physical health of 
these bonnet makers suffers from those late hours. It is in 
fact as if they worked abroad and at home in the same day ; 
under restriction, whilst on theemployers’ premises ; at liberty 
afterwards to employ their own time as they please. But 
morally and socially I cannot help thinking them the foun- 
dation of evils which are the prelude to indomesticity of 
every form, and as such are mischievous to whatever society 
these workers may hereafter individually form a part of. 
It is just one of those cases in which the future of the 
social life of this class of workers, including also shop- 
women, milliners, mantle-makers, &c., should be under the 
visitation and control of the middle and upper classes, who 
have the heart and the will to be thus useful; and who, in 
night schools for elementary education, and in teaching the 
useful essentials of a woman’s life, might confer so great a 
blessing upon the homes and families of the working men, 
by a supervision which would cost them nothing but the 
visitation, and would be amply repaid by the fruits it 
would be certain to bear. 

After the best consideration I can give to the condition of 
this class of workers, the relaxation of the Factory Acts in 
the winter months from seven to seven, appears to me suffi- 
cient for all the purposes of their trade. Seven to seven does 
not necessarily presume seven to seven, if eight to seven will 
be sufficient. Seven to six even in summer, when there 
is no season trade, including Saturday, with an hour and a 
half for dinner and tea, would give the employés 57 hours 
a week, quite as much as they would need. 

It should be the business of the local authorities of such 
towns as Luton and Dunstable to provide ample lodging 
accommodation for the immigrant workers during the season 
trade by which they are so much benefited, without trenching 
upon their hours of leisure and rest, in which they might be 
so profitably employed in training both the head and heart 
for domestic life. The employers know how intinitely mis- 
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chievous are the opportunities which these late hours afford 
for vicious pursuits; and crowded lodging-houses often 
admit diseases of the most fatal character, which spread 
themselves over the inner as well as the outer circle of 
society, with the most fatal results. 

Butitisnotalone for this necessity of night institutions where 
these bonnet makers, immigrant or resident, might be taught 
the art of reading, writing, andaccounts, and of cutting out and 
making their own clothes, and also the simplest elements of 
culinary and domestic training, but for a far wider and more 
important object. The bonnet trade, like the ribbon trade 
of Coventry of a few years ago, is in a state of transition. 
‘There are no bonnets made nowadays, it may be almost 
said ; no consumption of plait equal to what there was in the 
days of George the Third and Fourth, nor may there be again 
in all human probability for a generation or two, if then. 
But straw may be worn in a thousand fascinating shapes, 
and employment may be made-for the plaiters by the enter- 
prise and spirit of the manufacturers, if they will devote 
themselves to it. A certain trade there will always be, both 
home and foreign; but what appears to me to be desired for 
Luton and Dunstable is the cultivation and encouragement of 
art and design at home: not the waiting for it till it is designed 
by others. No matter what may be the cause of any 
depression in a trade, whether treaties which are not reci- 
procal, or rivalries which are more successful, they should 
not be beaten by either, but so excel as to be able to com- 
pete with both. If bonnets made entirely of straw are not 
fashionable, it is more than folly to endeavour to force them 
upon fair faces; but they may be made partly of straw and 
partly of other materials, so as to be graceful and attractive, 
and profitable. It is of no use repining over the past. It 
is the future to which the manufacturers must look. The 
trade may be and will be probably more changeable than it ever 
has been; but it also may, by the exercise of good taste, be 
far more substantial and sound than ever. Artistic excellence 
plays so prominent a part nowadays in everything pertaining 
to external adornment that, without it, it would be hoping 
against hope to suppose success possibie, Let us take for 
example the head-gear of the present day, of silk, lace, ribbon, 
or of whatever it may be composed. Our grandmothers 
wore bonnets, our mothers, bonnets, our servant girls, bonnets. 
The grandmothers of the present day wear head-dresses, the 
mothers head-dresses, and the servant girls head-dresses, and 
for all these head-dresses the next substitute will in all pro- 
bability be a mantilla, unless the Luton manufacturers can 
combine with those of Dunstable, to invent something in the 
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shape of a cottage bonnet, straw interwoven or coronetted 
with wild flowers, or trimmed with magical exotics which do 
not fade in the sun, but are like the wearer, always exquisite. 
Where everything depends upon fashion, it seems reasonable 
to suggest (if such a liberty may be taken by an Inspector 
of Factori ies) that the manufacturers of Luton and Dunstable 
should have an eye everywhere where information is likely 
to be gained, both at home and abroad; and a telegraphic 
cypher for instant communication, so that not a moment 
should be lost in making known any new fashion in which 
straw can be employed. “And steps should be taken at home 
to establish schools of taste, and to cultivate it to the utmost 
limit—schools for women, schools for men, in which the time 
that ought to be leisure, now employed in the production of 
articles hard to dispose of, might be spent in incorporating 
new ideas into an old trade, until the old has no more place, 
having become altogether new. 

One topic more 1 would beg to introduce into this ques- 
tion, in support of my view of the proper restriction for 
these trades, and it is the medical testimony to be found in 
the evidence in the Second Report of the Children’s 
Employment Commissions, on the effects of late hours 
amongst all sorts of female employments, on the eye, where 
vision has to be concentrated on minute objects under arti- 
ficial heht :— 


“ After long work,” says Mr. Lawson, p. 186, “the eye 
becomes fatigued, the strain is relaxed, and the image, being 
thrown slightly out of focus, appears indistinct. A continuance 
of work without resting the eyes, causes a complete relaxation of 
the effort to accommodate, and a complete loss of the object on 
which the eye is fixed.” 


And Dr. Letheby adds, p. 183 :— 


“A very slight acquaintance with the habits of the needle- 
woman, and the many circumstances which tend to impoverish 
her strength and sap her constitution, will be sufficient to show 
how urgent is the necessity for a large j improvement of her social 
condition.” 


The position of large general shops under the Factory 
Act is greatly akin to ‘those I have been describing, as also 
that of milliners and mantua makers, Numbers of persons 
are employed within the curtilage of the same premises, 
and in many cases their hours are late. It appears to me 
therefore that, in such places of business the hours of 
work from seven to seven all the year round would not be 
at all unreasonable, nor prejudicial either to master or worker, 
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THE SALT TRADE. 


The salt manufactories in Cheshire and Worcestershire 
come under the Act as any other manufacturing process : 
and as early as the 28th of March I was favoured with 
the following letter from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Northwich :— 


“Ist. The trade are anxious to know whether bricklayers, 
carpenters, smiths, engine-fitters, bargemen, painters, rope- 
makers, plate-layers, engine-drivers afloat, and labourers 
employed by these craftsmen, all of whom are incidentally 
required to keep the large establishments of the salt works in 
repair, come under the Act, and must be counted when the 
establishment is brought under the operation of the Act? | 

‘2nd. Whether a shipbuilding yard for the repairs and con- 
struction of the barges employed in the establishments, and 
attached to the salt works, is, for the purposes of the Act, 
considered part and parcel of the factory ? 

“8rd. Whether a farm attached to the salt works, and the 
labourers, agricultural or otherwise, is considered part and parcel 
of the Factory ? 

“4th. Whether a wych, i.e., pan-house and stove, worked by a 
man or several men and their families, as has been the custom in 
the salt trade, for the manufacture of certain descriptions of salt, 
since the times of the Romans, and which wych or wyches stand 
quite isolated, and form separate blocks of buildings, is con- 
sidered parts of the factory ? I should state that the contractor 
or occupier of a ‘wych’ has no stated hours of work, receives no 
wages from the salt proprietor, but simply delivers certain 
quantities of salt at fixed prices to him, and pays in return 
wages, or an equivalent, to the hands which assist him, if they 
don’t belong, as is more generally the case, all to one family. 

“5th. Whether a rock salt mine, worked 100 to 160 yards 
underground by a company of miners, but attached to some of 
the salt works, is considered part and parcel of the factory ? 

“6th. Whether repairs of pans and furnaces, which have to be 
done frequently at night, must be done by the craftsmen, without 
their ‘young persons,’ their attendants, or whether the latter 
may work along with them for all the purposes of repairs ? . 

‘‘For information, I may state that the salt manufacture is one 
of the healthiest occupations in the world, but it has to be carried 
on continuously, night and day, as it requires many hours to 
bring the brine to the right point for crystallization ; and that 
heat must be kept up from Monday morning till Saturday night. 
Regular hours, in the strict sense of factories or other trades, are 
unknown in the salt trade. The men, mostly by arrangement, 
work as they please, the masters being quite indifferent as to 
hours, so long as the quantum of work is performed. It will 
therefore be exceedingly difficult to perform the stringent regu- 
lations as to time of the Factory Acts, and under any cireum- 
stances the trade would ask you kindly to place them into the 
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category of those trades which are permitted to employ young 
persons on night shifts. 

“Tf, for the purposes of obtaining this permission, any further 
technical or parliamentary proceedings are required, the chamber 
will feel grateful to you if you will point them out, as they will 
ask their M.P.’s to get the necessary orders from the Secretary 
of State, if such are required.”—Signed by the Chairman. 


After the receipt of this communication I went over to 
Wynsford, accompanied by Mr. Steen, to keep an appoint- 
ment specially made with the Chamber of Commerce for a 
day fixed, in order to go with them fully into its details, 
which, it must be quite manifest, could not have been replied 
to by letter. Nobody, however, was present to meet me, and 
though I drove over to Northwich, in the hope of finding 
some member of the Chamber, I could find no one to com- 
municate with, and I have had no application from them 
since. Some of the salt works I did see, and, afterwards, 
others in the neighbourhood of Droitwich, and from inquiries 
I made of managers and others, there appears to be nothing 
in the salt manufacture to prevent its being brought under 
factory regulations. For the most part, men are employed 
at the salt pans, where the heat is very great, working in a 
semi-nude state for a while, then clothing themselves in 
flannel and resting. These pans are working unceasingly, 
unless stopped for repair. The boys’ work consists in 
wheeling the salt, when bagged, to the boats waiting to 
receive it, for which service they receive ls. a day ; boys of 
about 13 or 14 vears of age, sometimes doing nothing for 
days together. I saw no woman employed about this manu- 
facture in these neighbourhoods. 


SLATE QUARRIES. 


On the 24th of June I visited, with Mr. Sub-Inspector 
Kent, the slate quarries of Lord Penrhyn, at Bethesda, 
near Bangor, and, by appointment, saw Messrs. Francis, 
senior and junior, on the quarries. This was necessary, since 
Mr. Kent had reported to me that the quarry owners’ had 
declined to be placed under the Act, and that in many 
places, numbers of young boys were employed without the 
usual schooling. J am informed that, as many as 3,000 
persons are employed on these quarries in raising and split- 
ting and otherwise adapting, the slate for market. Speaking 
of the Bethesda quarries, no women are employed in any 
process, nor any boy under 14 years of age, so that the 
clauses of the Act which refer to the labour of females and 
the employment of children are inoperative in-these extensive 
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works. Happily, too, no children have been dismissed 
from them on account of the Factory Acts. None are 
ever employed. There are, nevertheless, National schools 
for the education of the young, which are under the in- 
spectors appointed by the Privy Council; and, if I under- 
stood Mr. Francis right, night schools also, for such as 
chose to avail themselves of them. I did not visit any of 
these schools, as they did not contain children under my 
supervision.. I should have done so, probably, but for an 
evident jealousy of the interference of factory officials which 
was apparent in Mr, Francis’s manner, who, whilst, with 
the utmost politeness, he afforded me every explanation that 
I sought, frankly referred me to Lord Penrhyn himself 
for any official information which I might desire other-~ 
wise. “It was the opinion of Lord Penrhyn,” he said, 
** that slate quarries did not come under our comprehensive 
“ Act.” My reasons for my belief that they did, might, to 
a certain extent, convince, but did not satisfy Mr. Francis. 
Happily, however, my duties were exceedingly simple though 
peculiar, at these apparently admirably managed works. 
They were simple, because the hours of labour of the 
young persons who fell within the provisions of the law 
were all the year round within its commencing and _ter- 
minal points; and they would have been peculiar, because, 
so far as I could judge, I should have had nothing to do but 
to recommend the habits of the people at these works, 
and their general management, to the consideration of 
others. 

The subject of reporting accidents and of whitewashing 
premises had, apparently, presented itself to Mr. Francis’s 
mind as somewhat absurd, and as unnecessarily ex- 
posing the danger or suffering occasioned by quarrying 
slates. But of course there could be no need of white- 
washing where there were no closed buildings; and as for 
reporting accidents, the hospital which Lord Penrhyn has 
necessarily provided for the reception of the severest forms 
of accident, as well as for the treatment of diseases among 
his workpeople, is a report itself that accidents do occur 
from time to time amongst the workers, as in other works; 
and their analysis by official reports could do little more 
than add them to the common number. Minor accidents 
must necessarily be numerous when people are dealing per- 
petually with such articles as slate, gunpowder, and gun- 
cotton, and where the falling of débris must be constant ; 
and major accidents cannot fail to be severe, from the 
heights at which the people are perched and from the 


depths from which they look up. 
M 2 
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~The works at Lord Penrhyn’s may, in fact, be called 
patriarchal. On the works themselves there appears to be 
nothing left undone which could add to the convenience of 
the workers; and outside, but for the bad language from 
some cheap “ Trippers” from a textile district, as I was 
informed, I neither heard nor saw anything to be remarked 
as unfavourable to the slate mdustry, but very much to the 
contrary. 

On the 25th I visited the slate quarries in the Llanberis 
Valley, belonging to Mr. Asheton Smith, and found that, 
though immensely large works, neither these, nor any in 
the valley, are under the law. ‘The proprietors have 
generally been informed that they are not under the Act 
in any way, so it is said; and they have been waiting to 
see whether any steps would be taken to place them under. 
In the meantime they say they are taking the highest 
legal opinion on the matter. I only called at Mr. Smith’s 
quarry. I was received, as at Lord Penrhyn’s, with great 
civility, but’ with quite as much caution; with “a doubt 
whether they were under the law or not,” but with an 
evident determination in every way to avoid its respon- 
sibilities, if possible. In this case also, the reporting the 
accidents appeared to be also one of the great objections, so 
frequent and serious are they ; often arising during blasting, 
and frequently from disobedience or neglect of precautions, 
just as in textile works,—causes and effects alike. In these 
quarries I found the proportions of persons employed to be 
about as follows (no females being employed at all): To 1,000 
men, children under 13, 50; young persons, 160. Of the 
children, many are said to be between eight and 11 years of 
age, working, of course, any hours within six and six, at the 
pleasure of the employers, but not exceeding these hours, 
nor after 12 on Saturdays, but not attending school as 
workers. Here also are hospitals for the sick as well as 
wounded, established by the proprietors. They form, in 
fact, an essential part of the works, just as surgeons now are 
appointed to all railways and collieries, &c. 

The wages of these quarrymen vary, from labourers at 18s. 
a week to skilled labour at 32, and of boys from 7s. or 8s. 
to 14s. or 15s. Many of the little boys make their first essay 
in slate splitting, on pieces of rock cast away by the workmen, 
out of which they make all the slates they can, and sell them 
to the men, who return them to the establishment. - 

The religious character of the quarriers is excellent; 
compared with England it might be called extraordinarily so. 
The sabbath is kept from early to late hours, and the atten- 
dance is undeyiating. The women are -evidently hard 
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worked, though they are not engaged in the quarries. Iam 
told also that the economical element of the Welsh character is 
equal to the religious element. Many of the quarrymen 
reside in their own houses, of which there are not better 
specimens in the Haut Rhin, either for comfort or appearance. 
I am afraid, however, that this appearance of outward 
comfort is productive of privations which considerably 
affect the physique of the inhabitants. It must also be 
borne in mind that, slate quarrying is not a trade in which it 
can be said children are not usefully employed, and if the 
race is to be kept up, early labour must have its share in the 
work. It may be possible there are settlements, such as 
that at Bethesda for example, where the population is so 
dense that, earlier labour than that of 14 years can be dis- 
pensed with But the quarryman’s position is greatly 
dependent on positive, and not on negative obedience. In 
this respect history again repeats itself. Fines may precede 
dismissal for once or even twice, but seldom oftener. Indeed 
I was deliberately asked, and I mention the fact to show 
the interior mind of the inquirer, whether if 1th of the workers 
in a quarry where many thousands are employed were at once 
discharged, the law could be avoided? And had ! answered 
in the affirmative the idea might have been carried into effect, 
and the evictions would have been attributed to the harsh 
interference of the Jaw, and not to the care with which the 
law had been called in to supervise indusirial operations with 
reference to educational neglects. 

The grounds on which I ventured to think slate quarries 
were amenable to the Factories Act Extension Act, 1867, 
were, first, that by that Act, beyond any definition of the word 
factory inthe 7 Vict. c. 15. s. 73., a factory is further defined 
to mean “any premises, whether adjoining or separate, in the 
« same occupation, situate in the same city, town, parish, or 
«‘ place, and constituting one trade establishment, in, on, or 
‘© within the precincts of which, fifty or more persons are 
“ employed in any manufacturing process ;” and-— 

Manufacturing process to mean ‘any manual labour 
“ exercised by way of trade or for purposes of gain in or 
“ incidental to the making any article or part of an article, 
«* or in or incidental to the altering repairing, ornamenting, 
« finishing, or otherwise adapting for sale any article.” 

Now, though itis true that the word ‘‘ premises ” is a very 
unsatisfactory word in an Act of Pariiament, yet it 1s suffi- 
ciently defined by Webster to mean houses or lands. A 
quarry, therefore, falls properly under the word “ premises,” 
and is therefore a factory, within the x eaning of the Act of 
Parliament, if fifty persons are employ +, 
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There is too the word “ manufacturing process.” I think 
there can be little doubt but that, the dislodging a block of 
stone from the matrix in the earth, raising it to the surface, 
and splitting it into various articles, is an adaptation of such 
an article into other articles for sale, and by a manufacturing 
process, in consonance with the 3rd section, where it is used 
positively to denote something more than a covered building, 
such as is popularly associated with the word factory, for 
the section carefully discriminates between works carried on in 
the open and under,cover, by the use of “in” and “on.” Thus, 
in paragraphs 1 and 3, “in” and “on” are used, but in 4, 5, 
and 6 “in” alone is used, while in 7 there are the wider 
terms “in, on, or within the precincts.” I quite concur in the 
view that if the blocks were dislodged only, and as dislodged, 
conveyed to the ports for manipulation elsewhere, there might 
be no factory and no manufacturing process at the quarry. 
But it is by the adaptation of these blocks into slates of various 
sizes, tanks, grave stones, chimney pieces, &c., carried on at 
the quarry, that the slate quarry falls within the Act. With 
respect to a quarry being a trading establishment I presume 
there cannot bea reasonable doubt. Ifthe occupier of a quarry 
were to fail in his business I take it he would be as much 
subject to the bankrupt laws as any other trader. 

The managers of Mr. Asheton Smith’s quarries promised 
to consider what they would do as to being placed under 
the law, and to supply me with certain names of boys 
working in their quarry within two or three weeks, if they 
declined to comply with its provisions. I heard no more 
from them, however, for some months; nor, until I found 
it necessary to direct Mr. Sub-Inspector Kent to take pro 
ceedings against them, to try any point they might raise in 
their own behalf; and I instructed him, at his request, to 
employ Mr. Louis, a solicitor of Ruthin, to conduct the case. 
Certain boys were taken as having been engaged without 
being registered or certificated; and the case was argued 
before a full bench of magistrates on Saturday the 26th of 
September last, Lord Newborough in the chair, who is 
reported to have observed that “it was ridiculous to 
“ suppose that rules applicable te a factory, which he 
“ took to be a building, could be carried out in a slate 
« quarry.” The justices were therefore unanimous in dis- 
missing the information, and a case for the superior courts 
was asked for and granted. The question will have therefore 
to be decided there. I would only at present further observe 
that Lord Newborough, if correctly reported, seems to 
have dwelt upon the definition of the word factory in the 
7 Vict. ¢. 15., and to have overlooked the -supplementary 
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definition of the same term in the Factory Act Extension 
Act, 1867, in which “ premises are declared to be a factory,” 
and that “premises may mean lands” as well as buildings. 
The following remonstrant letters from large slate quarry 
owners sufficiently show, I think, that the term factory, and 
the application of the law to them, are neither of them mis- 
placed, according to their own showing. 
4 Quarry, 

“ Sir, 17 January 1868. 

“J have duly received a parcel containing books and papers 
pertaining to the Factory Act, and in looking over and perusing 
the same I find that, by comparing factories and slate quarries, 
they are two very different occupations, and hereby beg very 
respectfully to render you some explanation relating to the 
manner our men work at the slate quarry. In the first 
place, they commence their day’s work at six o’clock in the morning, 
and hold out until six o’clock in the evening, allowing proper 
time for meals ; and also on short days from light to light ; and 
work in groups, each group having a bargain or contract, let 
monthly, and are paid accordingly every month ; and further beg 
to say that the said slate quarries are worked in open country, 
having open entrance from all directions, thereby a large abstract 
of the rules hanged up, without having many of them, would be 
unavailable for all the men; and further remark that the men 
leave off work every Saturday at noon. 

“We have few small steam engines on the quarry, for raising 
the slate rock to the surface after being blasted by powder, and the 
said engines are attended by experienced men to take charge of 
driving them; and while quoting for that department I merely 
remark, that several farmers in this country make use of small 
engines for working the thrashing machines, and by that means 
save men and time. . 

“Tn respect to children under 18 years of age, we have but few 
comparatively on the quarry, and employ no females ; and the 
children are on very free terms with their work. They go amongst 
the débris, or, as it is termed, the rubbish, and pick out pieces 
of stone, and make small and inferior slates from them, and are 
paid individually for what number of slates they make ; thereby 
they need no one to stimulate them, as they are in one respect 
their own masters, while they make the said slates marketable. 
And furthermore, they do not confine themselves to the same 
quarry, but change from one quarry to another, as may best suit 
their purpose; a lot of them as may be working with us one month 
may not be with us another month ; thereby we have no control 
much over them, no further than that we get the slates they 
make, and paying for the same. 

«And in respect to schools we beg to remark that we have few 
public schools in the locality. British schools and national 
schools are not altogether free, for the children have to pay 
a small portion for their education. J must admit that a con- 
siderable number of the children of this locality has had very fair 
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education within these last few years, as much as they are pretty 
generally able to read and write, and regret at the same time 
that a number of parents do not appreciate education in the 
measure they should, and which has been the means many years - 
ago to neglect that desirable duty ; and I may say, as quoted before, 
that we have as yet few of that neglected class amongst us which 
do not set the value they should for the privilege of obtaining 
plain education. I further more humbly beg to say, that as I am 
unable to find how the Factory Act could be made applicable to 
the slate quarries, although very anxious to improve education 
as much as possible, and therefore humbly beg to submit to you. 
my views on the subject. 

“T have, &.” 


Secondly :— 
‘“¢ Carnarvon, 
‘Dear Sir, 31st Dee. 1867. 
““T beg to state, as concisely as possible, my difficulties in 
applying the Factory Act to quarries generally, and to mine in 
particular ; and further to point out how the present Act fails in 
reaching the evils it is intended to counteract. 

“ Referring to the abstract of the Act which has been sent to me 
to hang up for public inspection, I wish to point out, 

“1, That it is useless, unless also put up inthe Welsh language. 

“2. The definition of factory, coupled with that of manufac- 
turing process, are made to include quarries, but only by a 
straining of the sense of the word, which would just as readily 
include a farm on which a small water-wheel was used for churning 
as our quarry. 

“3. Limiting the Act to establishments employing fifty or 
more excludes from observation the small quarries and works, 
where, as far as my observation extends, the only cases of neglect 
and overwork are to be found. 

‘4, There is no entrance to the factory at which abstracts can 
be hung up, there being no enclosed workshop accessible to all 
hands. 

“5. The only children employed in quarries are employed in 
making slates out of slate blocks which they pick up here and 
there throughout the works; they come and go when and where 
they please, having no regular hours for either. They are often 
employed by sub-contractors ; and it will require a great change 
of organization to exercise any control over their time and employ- 
ment. If our quarry alone in the district is subject to such 
regulation, our men will at once leave us, and our works will be 
at a standstill. | 

“6, The terms fixed for winter employment, namely, between 
seven and seven, are not customary, and inconvenient for quarry 
work. I cannot unlerstand why the usual time six to six should 
be departed from. 

“7, The regulations about half holidays are unnecessary, 
beeause all work is done by the piece or contract, and men, boys, 
and young persons take holidays as suit their own convenience ; 
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while a general half holiday would prevent much work from 
being done safely and with advantage to the contractor. 

“8, There is a provision against accidents from shafting, &c., 
of which we use none, but no provision against insecure chains, 
ropes, &c., nor against working the quarry so as to prevent 
accidents, all which are fruitful sources of accidents, but these 
precautions being matters of expense are neglected by many, and 
chiefly on those premises where less than 50 are employed. 

“T wish most particularly tu draw your attention to the fact 
that the application of the Factory Act to any trade establish- 
ment involves of itself some additional cost, and as affecting the 
dealings between employers and employed is more or less a 
restraint on trade. 

‘‘ Tf our establishment alone, out of the whole of this district, 
is to be subject to the Act, this restraint upon trade is sufficient 
to put a stop to our trade altogether, permitting others to pur- 
chase labour in a cheaper and freer market than would be open 
tous. Further, to apply the Act to premises where fifty or more 
are employed, and to exempt ethers, is similarly giving a premium 
to small establishments, which in this district at least are full 
of the defects which the Act is meant to remedy. 

“Tf it is not taking too great a liberty, I would suggest that you 
should see a quarry or two, and satisfy yourself of the points I 
have advanced; and perhaps afterwards you may be able to suggest 
some way by which government inspection may, with advantage, 
be applied to the industry of this neighbourhood. 

“T beg to assure you that I am quite sensible of the great 
advantages which would accrue from such inspection if applied 
in the right direction; and I shall be most happy to be of 
service to you in any inquiry you may desire to make. 

“T remain, &c.” 

The writer of this latter letter is a gentleman who knows 
so well what good the Factory Act has accomplished in the 
textile districts that IT am not at all surprised at its last 
paragraph; and | am sure he means fully everything that 
he has said. I therefore take the opportunity of showing, 
seriatim, that his objections have been met in the main by 
the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867. 

1, The abstract has not yet been put in the Welsh 
language, but I think it ought to be, and I will submit 
that it should be. 

2. There is no more straining of the words “ factory ” 
and **manufacturing process’ with regard to quarries, 
than to any other occupation; and it would only need a 
farm to employ upwards of fifty persons to bring it under 
the same conditions, whether there was a water-wheel or 
not. 

3. I quite agree that the limitation of fifty hands is 
objectionable, and that neglect and overwork are to be 
found oftener in smaller works than larger ones. 
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. An entrance to a quarry is as well defined as to a 


building, and there may be many; but the right of way 
is as well understood as a stile in a field, or through the 
only entrance, the gate. 


- The very fact of children making slates even out of 


débris, and being paid for the work, no matter 
whether by the occupier or sub-contractor, is a proof 
of the manufacturing process sufficient to warrant the 
introduction of the Act to such employment. The 
occupier obtains the produce of the children’s work, and 
renders it, inter alia, an article of gain. 


. The terms of winter employment are not fixed, but 


optional. Occupiers may work all the year round, if 
they please, from six to six, by law, or only during day- 
light in winter. = 


. Leave is given by the Act to vary the holidays, at the 


pleasure of the employer and employed, and in no case, 
but Christmas Day and Good Friday, need a general 
holiday be given. Whilst the employers may make 
a general holiday of their own, and it may be considered 
as a legal holiday. 


. The provision against unfenced machinery in the Factory 


Act could “ be strained,” I think, to insecure chains and 
ropes. It applies to any part of the machinery of any 
kind or description likely to cause bodily injury to any 
person employed. The word “ machinery” is a very 
comprehensive term, and not limited to gearing only. 
The fact of there being so many accidents in quarries, 
arising from disobedience among the men as well as 
neglect of masters, renders supervision the more 


needful. 


MANUFACTURE OF TOBACCO. 


The manufacture of tobacco in my division is to be 
found in Liverpool, Leicester, Bristol, and in several other 
places, and in Ireland. There is a little also in parts of 
Wales, but very little. The total number of persons 
employed in it in England and Wales and Ireland, as given 
by the Children’s Employment Commissioners from the 
Census of 1861, is as follows :—— 


Males. Females. Total. 


England and Wales - 3,968 872 4,840 
Ireland - - - 916 84 1,000 





4,884 956  §,840 
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My returns show, for my own division only, as follows, 
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forming a condsiderable portion of the employés quoted by 
the commissioners. | 

These figures present a rather singular anomaly, In 
England, where the manufacture of cigars has attained an 
extraordinary growth, we see that 1,306 females are employed, 
and are more in number than the men. In Ireland, on the 
contrary, where the manufacture of “ pigtail ” is the staple 
commodity, out of 1,541 employés only 10 are females. [have 
been asked by several of the manufacturers of tobacco 
to recommend to the Secretary of State that their trade 
should be permitted to employ their people from eight to 
eight; but, with one exception, I have refused; and by the 
others, [have been very much reproached with that exception, 
namely, Messrs. Cope and Co. of Liverpool. I confess to it as 
a weakness arising from the urgent language of Messrs. Cope, 
who have done a great deal in making their workrooms more 
healthy than formerly, and in devoting much time and 
trouble to the welfare of their workpeople. Messrs. Cope 
said “they were about to enlarge their premises, to enable 
« them to carry out the six to six hours of the Factory 
« Act,” and this is being done, the relaxation already per- 
mitted, terminating with the 31st of March next. My 
reasons for a general refusal to recommend longer hours were 
based on the nature of the manufacture itself, of the pungency 
attending some of the processes, of which for many years 
I have had an opportunity of some personal experience ; 
and also that, there are no sufficient grounds for taking this 
class of works out of the category of six to six workers, to 
which it properly belongs, for social reasons as well as 
physical. 

Mr. Lord, the Assistant Commissioner, at page 91 of 4th 
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Report, refers emphatically to Messrs. Cope’s own evidence 
as to the nature of the work; and that evidence has been 
more than sufficiently confirmed by the testimony of the best 
informed persons elsewhere. 

Mr. Cope says their occupation is not necessarily 
unhealthy, far from it, but the absence of all effectual 
ventilation in many workrooms frequently makes it so. 
“ Tn our own ease, before we had the whole present width 
of this building, there were windows only along one 
side, and a blank wall opposite At that time, as you hear 
from our foremen, not a day passed without some one or 
other of them fainting or going into fits. Many were com- 
pelled to give up the trade altogether, and I began almost 
to despair of making the women useful. But we broke 
the wall down, and took in the whole space through 
to the windows on the other side, and left the centre of the 
building open from the basement to the roof ; the result has 
been, that, for the last six years, that is, since his alteration, 
not one case of the kind has occurred. It used to be amongst 
the younger ones, and those unaccustomed to the work, more 
especially, that this took place; but with many it lasted for 
“ years.” | 

As to their educational state, the evidence of Mr. Mackay, 
foreman at Mr. Steel’s of Liverpoo!, where they employ 90 
or 100 girls, shows that one half of the number employed, 
the whole being above 14 years of age, “ are perhaps able 
* to read. Certainly not one half can write. None that 
“ I know of ever go to a night school. They preter 
« walking about the streets, and going to places of amuse- 
** ment, to improving themselves.” 

It is gratifying to observe one good effect of the Factory 
Act Extension Actin this trade, among others. In the spin- 
ning of pigtail it was formerly the universal custom, as it is 
yet in a large measure, to employ very little boys in turning 
the spinning wheel all day long, and for very long hours. 
Mr. Cope, writing to me on ike 24th April last, reer 
this, and says, “ ‘You will, we think, be much gratified to 
“ Jearn that in this factory we have been enabled to put 
‘¢ an end to that cruel system of employing young people 
‘* in turning the spinning wheels in the twist department. 
‘* Our wheels are now moved by the steam engine. The 
“* new system answers far better than the old one. It was 
the new Factory Act which first directed our attention 
“ to the subject; and if the Act does even nothing in the 
tobacco factories beyond | this it will have accomplished 
one most humane reform.” 

If this was one of the conditions of the trade i in which 
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the manufacture of pigtail was only a secondary employ- 
ment, what must it be still in Ireland, where the old 
system is still. practised, where long hours without food 
have been prevalent, and where many of the places called 
factories are unfit for human occupation ? 

Mr. Assistant Inspector Ewings, writing from Dublin on 
the 16th of May last, says, “I have this week visited many 
“ of the tobacco manufactories, where our interference 
“ is very much needed. In these works the very lowest 
and poorest classes of children are found. of all ages, and 
working up to the present time at all hours, and for very 
** little wages. It has been usual for them here to work 
“ from 8 am. to 4 or 5 p.m., without any interval for 
meals, and this they tell me arises from the pilfering 
“ propensities of the hands, who are regularly searched 
« every time they leave the factury. At 
they were not working on Tuesday, bat on Saturday 
they started again, and continued to work, many of them, 
until 4 or 5 o’clock on Sunday morning. ‘his would 
** have been a case for prosecution, had the law been put 
«‘ in operation earlier.” 

The report of the certifying surgeon at Belfast on these 
factories is as follows: “ With the tobacco hands, who are 
«* very low in the scale of education, and in point of health 
“ are very sickly looking, and are also small and_ badly 
« nourished, on commencing to spin, they often complain of 
“ headaches and nausea and vertigo. The factories, with 
‘ one or two exceptions, do not deserve the name of factories 
« at all; they are badly ventilated and small.” 
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SHIPYARDS AND MARINE ENGINEERING, 


The question of the application of the Act to shipyards 
and marine engineering is one of considerable consequence 
as well as of considerable difficulty. The Act is clear in 
its definition of premises in which steam, water, or other 
mechanical power is used for moving machinery employed 
either in the manufacture of machinery, or in the manufacture 
of any article of metal not being machinery, such, for, 
example, as a spade or a ship; and inits definition of a 
manufacturing process, ¢.¢., manual labour in making, alter- 
ing, or repairmg any article. But when all these subjects 
are comprised within one establishment, when emergencies, 
such as storms, or waves, or simply tides, have to be con- 
sidered in relation to them, complications arise, or might 
arise at a moment’s notice, which must be foreseen, if 
the law is to be maintained under them all. The whole 
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question, however, resolves itself, thus, viz., first, what are 
premises, and who may be considered the occupier; and, 
secondly, what are the circumstances under which persons 
employed on the premises should be exempted temporarily 
from the Act, in order equitably to bring work, on the 
premises and off the premises within the same category ? 

Ships, for example, are built on slips, in yards, or in 
floating docks in the same yards, and they may be repaired 
in graying docks, or on the strand, or elsewhere. They 
may be built by the workmen and boys that are incident to 
the premises and to any kind of work within the premises, 
and they may be repaired by the same workers, all of whom 
being under 18, would come under the Act; or they 
may, impromptu, be added to by other boys not under the 
Act, because not belonging to the premises absolutely, but 
taken on for a temporary purpose. 

But a ship may be repaired also under other circum- 
stances. Having met with an accident at sea, for example, 
she may be docked at noon, and require to be repaired so 
that she may proceed on her voyage the following tide, or 
within a tide or two, or within a few days; and more than 
one ship may be in the same dock at the same time, and 
the repairers of each ship may be persons partly employed 
by an engineer under the law in his fixed works, but with 
a mixed lot of men and boys away from their own works, 
half being picked up from amongst loiterers for work by 
the dock side, and therefore not under the law; or by an 
engineer who has no fixed works, and is not, therefore, 
under the law anywhere, or by repairers on their own 
separate account. A ship may thus be repaired within a 
tide or a.week or a month. ; 

It is admitted, I believe, that on premises occupied for 
the purposes of ship building and ship repairing, over the 
whole of which premises a proprietor has sole control, the 
Factory Act Extension Act is operative fully, and what- 
ever comes within such premises to be repaired, must be 
repaired subject to the law. The question, however, has 
been ingeniously suggested, whether a ship, with all her 
equipments, being in fact other premises complete when at 
sea, does or does not continue such other premises whilst 
in the dock, though the dock is within the premises of a 
separate occupier ; and that, therefore, any persons working 
upon or within her are removed from their ordinary pre- 
mises, and for the time being are not subject to the Factory 
Act, a proposition very needful to be considered, since the 
work to be done on or within such ship is mainly to be 
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done at night, and by boys who possibly may have worked 
all the day previously ? 

There does not, however, seem to be much in the query 
really: for the ship is an article brought on the premises 
under the law, to be repaired, just as if she were a 
erank or a shaft or a boiler; and so long as she is there, 
she must be subject to the jurisdiction and circumstances of 
the occupier, as it appears to me. 

What then are “ premises ” under the law and its various 
penalties ?—Clearly those in which ships are either built 
or repaired by the workers incident to these premises 
occupied by a firm. : 

What are premises not under the law ?—Graving docks, 
or foreshores, or other places where repairs are executed 
by groups of workers employed only for temporary 
purposes, and not occupied exclusively by any one firm. 

And these groups may consist partly of the boys of an 
engineer under the law for making or repairing “ articles 
of metal,” who have worked all day and legal times, but 
are requested by their employer to assist in the accidental 
- Jabour which requires to be performed in over hours, along 
with painters, carpenters, caulkers, and others who have 
been picked up to perform incidental repairs of their own 
kind, whilst the engineering repairs were being carried on 
also; and all these labourers may be required to work, say all 
night, in anticipation of a tide. Can the work of such boys, 
thus working overtime, on the register of an occupier under 
the law, requested, but not required by their employer to 
assist in executing the order, be deemed to be under the 
law or not? My opinion is that it cannot. It is as if 
they were appropriating their leisure hours to their own 
purposes, which the law does not interfere with. They are 
not on the premises where they usually work; and though 
they may be assisting the same master, it is not on a part 
of the contract for which they receive ordinary and regular 
wages. It is, in fact, as if these boys had all left work, and 
were loitering about the docks when their own master 
receives an unexpected order to repair a certain ship, finds 
no hands in his shop, comes down to the dock to see what 
labour he can procure, and engages simultaneously as many 
persons as he can find, his own boys and other people’s boys 
and men among the rest, for a work which is emergent. 

But can the workers of the occupier under the law, do 
the same thing within the premises where they ordinarily 
work, ze. can they continue to work after legal hours on 
any emergent work whatever? I think they cannot. The 
law limits them te certain hours, and forbids overtime ; 
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hence his hardship. But assuming fora moment that any 
such case had occurred as a ship entering suddenly the 
dock of a celebrated builder for tidal repairs after factory 
hours, where there were not men sufficient without boys 
to do the work, would such work be refused by the occupier 
because of the law’s interference? I feel quite sure it 
would not. With the knowledge that it could be at once 
taken to a public dockyard and attended to, it would not be 
turned from a private dockyard, let the penalty be what 
if might. Thus there would arise a defiance of the law of 
an extremely inconvenient character. The case might be 
carried further: assuming a time of war instead of peace, 
would any law stop these tidal repairs in Her eae. or 
in any other dockyards? I think not. 

In making my inquiries the question was put co me as 
to the practice of Her Majesty’s dockyards. I was not able 
then to answer it, but I believe I can now say, the 
Factories Act Extension Act, 1867, 1s carried out in these 
yards. 

The legal difficulty with the public dockyards is, to 
find an occupier. If this could be done, the law could be - 
as well carried out in them as in private yards. It does not 
appear that they can ever be termed workshops; for, for 
every kind of repair a ship may need, workmen and boys 
may perform it, subject to no master whatever, and sibel 
on their own responsibility. 

Mr. Sub-Inspector Beadon obtained the following answers 
to questions which I directed him io put in the docky ards © 
of the Hants district :— 

« Q. Are the private dockyards at all the places within 
your division under the law ?—A. I cannot yet answer this 
question positively, but my impression, from my researches, 
is, that my predecessor has visited and placed under the law 
all who appeared to him to be so; and, as regards myself, 
you may depend on my seeking out and placing under our 
control every firm who can possibly be so dealt with. as 
soon as possible. 

“‘@. What are the hours worked? —A. The hours seem very 
regular, and rather within factory hours. In winter they 
seem very short. The usual summer hours are 6 to 6 or 
6 to 5.30, winter less as to daylight. 

« @, What is the difference when engaged in new work 
and when on repairs ?—A. The only difference that I can hear 
of in this respect is that a curious custom exists in most 
Plymouth yards, that on Saturdays the hands engaged on 
new work leave at 5 p.m., and when on vepairs at 4 p.m. 
Overtime seems to be rare, even on urgent repairs. 
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“@. Are the hands repairing taken from the works only, _ 
or are they introduced ?—A. It is arranged thus: In order 
to keep a certain staff of men and apprentices always on 
hand, a stock ship is laid down, and kept going when there 
igs nothing else to do; and when repairs come in to be done 
the hands go and do them, or so many as are needed. 

*@. Is work carried on by anybody you can construe to 
be an occupier, or is it only permissive, zc. fulfiling a con- 
tract or an order, in the ordinary way, as in other trades ?— 
A, I must reply to this as follows: In Her Majesty’s dock- 
yards contract work seems to be almost unknown. In 
private yards it is chiefly contract. Public dock companies 
do no work, but merely let out their dock and slip place to 
any shipbuilding firm, who work their contracts on the space 
thus rented, and are occupiers of such space protem. Some 
rent permanent space thus. 

“Q. Are the workers brought generally, or ever, from any 
factory, or are they picked up from the quay as occasion 
may require?—A. Where temporary space is rented, the 
workers come chiefly from the factories of the firms. When 
extra hands are needed I find there is no difficulty in getting 
them. It soon gets known that a particular firm wants hands, 
and plenty of applications are made for work at once. The 
trade societies too, publish it through their organized 
machinery of management that hands are wanted, and the 
employers tell me they have no trouble to seek for hands. 

*@. Are small boys employed on such oceasions as rivet 
boys?—.d. My information is somewhat conflicting on this, 
but preponderates in the direction that they are not generally 
so. Indeed it seems that the boys employed in this kind 
of work are generally turned 14 or 15 before they are taken 
on or bound. ‘The principal instances in which I have 
reason to believe boys of 10 are employed are, Ist, in what 
is termed ‘scuffiing boilers,’ ¢e., scraping the salt from the 
inside after each voyage; 2nd, in ‘ bilging,’ de. cleaning out 
the bottom of the vessel from the mud and water and 
other obnoxious accumulations. These boys seem to be a 
low class of arabs, who are to be found at these places ready 
and willing for the work. They are not regulariy employed 
anywhere, and are a species of scavengers. Their hours of 
work are, of course, equally irregular. 2rd, I understand 
small boys are employed in the rope and oakum department 
in H. M. dockyards, of ages from 9, 10, and upwards, who 
are not apprenticed, but mere labourers; and that no care is 
taken with the education of these as is taken so admirably 
with the apprentices. Their hours are certainly not half- 
time. Indeed this seems to be a blot on the Government 
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establishments (nearly the only one I can discover), which’ it 
would only require to have pointed out to have promptly 
remedied.” 

These irregular labourers constitute the main part of 
the difficulty of the case of shipyards, for, as may be 
imagined, they are subject to no control which can be 
brought to bear on their personal labour. The question, 
however, whether it is needful to alter the law or not for 
the labour of shipyards thus turns upon two material points; 
first, as to occupancy, for the occupier is the person liable 
under the Factory Acts; and, secondly, as to empioyment, “e., 
whether the boys employed all day in the factory can be 
employed by or with the cognizance of the same master out 
of the factory, overtime. What is meant by the word factory ? 
By the 7 Vict. c. 15., margin “factory,” the word factory is to 
mean “all buildings or premises within the close or curtilage 
“-of which any mechanical power is used io work any 
**.machinery.” By the 7th sect. 30 & 31 Vict: c. 103. 
factory also means “any premises, whether adjoining or 
*‘ separate, in the same occupation, within the precincts 
“ of which 50 or more persons are employed in any 
** manufacturing process,’ and “manufacturing process” 
means “any manual labour exercised by way of gain, in 
*« altering, repairing, finishing any article.” As, however, 
in the public dockyards there is no steam power employed 
within any curtilage, nor can they be ssid to form part of 
any factory occupation (for the occupier of the dock is the 
captain of the ship that is in for the time being, or ships), 
and the repairers are merely persons called in by him to 
repair the ship’s damages, I conclude that a public dock is 
not a factory within the meaning of the Act. 

Then, secondly, can boys who have already worked a legal 
day in a factory be employed in a public dockyard after 
these hours are over? The restrictions as to overtime are 
twofold ; first, as to children, who by the 30 sect. 7 Vict. 
c. 15. are not permitted to work in any other factory, after 
haying been employed before noon in any factory ; and, second, 
by the 13 & 14 Vict. s. 1., wherein it is enacted that no 
young person shall be employed in any factory after 6 p.m. 
It appears, therefore, that if a public dockyard is not a 
factory, there is nothing to prevent any persons being 
employed therein at any hours nor at any age, and that no 
cognizance can be taken of any previous employment of such 
workers during the same day. : 
_ Then follow two other considerations, first, are any repairs 
carried on at Pembroke, Devonport, Plymouth, or elsewhere, 
and if so at what hours? Is there any restriction on the 
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workers in them? And, secondly, is it desirable that the 
repairers in private dockyards should in repairing processes, 
and in those only, be allowed the same privileges as the 
repairers in the public yards ? 

I have shown that, according to the best obtainable evidence, 
repairs are carried on at no other hours than between six 
and six in summer, and during daylight in the winter, in 
H. M. dockyards. 

The second question opens up the still greater one of 
competition between factories and workshops,—between those 
that- employ 50 hands and are under the law, and those that, 
employ 49 and under and can work 10} hours between 
five a.m. and nine p.m., without any of the systematic 
requirements which the Factory Act enjoins. i OR 

The only possible reason for any relaxation of the law 
consists in the fact that, most of these repairs are ‘tidal 
services, lasting one, two, or three tides, or possibly from 
new moon to full. The fact of a vessel entering a port to 
be docked, that she may leave it again in a tide or two, 1s 
an exigence of considerable importance. J am, however, of 
opinion that it is not necessary to alter the law to meet 
it. I think that on all occasions of tidal overtime there 
might be given to the ship-repairers a general permission. to 
work boys of 16 as if they were 18, and also that, such 
factories might on such occasions be classed with those men- 
tioned in s. 17, Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, and that 
the Secretary of State might give leave for boys of between 
13 & 16 to work overtime, or all night on alternate nights, 
so they did not work at all during any day. The scope of 
this section is, I apprehend, quite large enough to equalize 
the processes between public and private docks as nearly as 
may be. The young arabs in public docks will eventually 
be amenable to the Workshops Act, when it is brought into 
effective operation. 


Iron WorKS. 


The state of the iron trade in my division was so seriously 
depressed in the latter part of 1867, and has been con- 
tinually so since then, that the tables, though they show 
upwards of 60,000 persons employed in it, probably do not 
indicate more than three-fourths of what would have been 
the number had it been in its normal condition. Every- 
where it was and is still the same, perhaps, however, worse 
in South Staffordshire than in some other districts; and 
very serious must have been the losses sustained by some of 
those engaged in it. | 

This state of things was unfortunate for the initiation 
of the Act, in a double sense. It not only enabled the 
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-employers to discharge their hands under 13 years of age, but 
since they could be readily dispensed with, it was a real 
convenience to get rid of them. It was a reason also for the 
employers not entering into any extraordinary expenditure m 
gathering these forlorn outeasts into temporary schools until 
the bad times had passed away. ‘“ The Act,” it was stated, 
‘“was the author of the calamity, and the people must 
“ therefore stand by it.” So great, indeed, was the panic at 
inspecting surgeons, schooling clauses, and probable penalties, 
that, though children of 11 years of age could have been 
employed full time for six months, and children of 12 for 
30 months, all under 15 were at once discharged, and in 
many cases under 16. Thus a gentleman at the head of a 


large firm writes on the 25th of January of this year :— 


“For our information, could you let us know it we discharge 
every boy under 16 years of age, employed at these works, shall 
we be exempt from the Factory Act altogether, because we have 
already done so, and now we are beset by the parents of the 
children to take them on again, as in most instances we find the 
mothers are widows, and dependent on their children for support, 
and the relieving officer informs me that the applications for relief 
on these grounds are most numerous, and the poverty caused by 
it is immense. Most other employers of labour have discharged 
their boys. It comesinto action at a most unfortunate time, with 
the slackness of trade and dearness of bread. The few shillings 
earned helped a family greatly. The men who have had their 
boys discharged are most clamorous, and we do expect some great 
disturbance will take place.” 


So also from Merthyr it was announced as follows :— 


“ Employment of Children. 


“The operations of the Factory Acts with regard to children 
will now come into operation, and a great number will be 
dismissed from the iron works. The special clause which enjoins 
that children under a certain age must have six hours schooling 
daily will work injuriously, and in this way ; by the clause the 
employers must see that the children have the schooling; now 
at the present time labour is cheap, and children too plentiful for 
employers to engage a class who require such attention; the 
result is, that a great deal of youthful labour will be dispensed 
with.” 

This panic is, I hope, overlived, for once again a few 
children are being tried oe time: and possibly, when trade 
revives, there will be as many half-timers at school in the 
iron districts as could reasonably have been expected; at all 
events, under these circumstances, the Act cannot be said to 
have had a fair trial amongst the iron workers. 


At the commencement, there arose a difficulty in the 
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construction of the first and second temporary modifica- 
tions when compared with the terms of the 17th section. 
The 17th section permits male young persons in certain 
trades to be employed in the night, and the first and 
second temporary modifications permitted children of 11 
and 12 years of age to be employed for the same time and 
on the same conditions as young persons of 13 years of age 
might be employed, in pursuance of the Factory <Acts. 
Everybody appeared to omit these last six words from their 
consideration, and to ‘deal with the sections as if children of 
11 and 12 years of age might also be employed in 
the night. And it took no little persuasion to show that the 
17th section referred to the labour of those who were 
really young persons, i.e., above 13 years of age, whilst the 
first and second modifications referred only to the labour 
of children who for a limited period were to be permitted to 
work factory hours, and therefore specially not in the night. 
At last, however, it became understood; and ever since 
then, children of between 12 and 13 have only worked between 
six and six. 

The seventh temporary exception, by which women may 
be employed about blast furnaces as they were wont to be 
employed about them before the passing of the Act, is in my 
opinion a great blot, which never ought to have been 
sanctioned. Happily it will terminate in July 1870. IL 
need only state that on the night of the 27th of February 
1868 a woman of the age of 19 was violated whilst engaged 
in her work on an iron mill, to show why I so consider it. 

In enamelling processes, and in all processses dealing with 
molten metal, where the furnaces once alight are kept con- 
tinually in force night and day, the law has been relaxed to 
permit of youths of 16 years of age working as men, and of 
boys between 13 and 16 working at night on alternate nights ; 
and in my opinion these relaxations should be continued 
after the 31st of March next. The following Special Rules, 
having received the Secretary of State’s sanction, are now 
in force in most of the iron works and blast furnaces of my 
district. They have been framed under the 15th section 
of the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, following some- 
what the principle laid down with earthenware works in the 
Factory Acts Extension Act, 1864. The operation of the 
rules is not to clear the manufacturer from the violations of 
the law, but to give him power over his workpeople who sub- 
employ, so to speak, in his works,—the persons for whose 
laches he might be called in question. The difference 
between the two cases consists in the amount of the penalty to 
be inflicted; the manufacturer being liable to a penalty of 31. 
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or 51. for an offence, or more; whilst the workman can only 
be fined 10. for his neglect of his master’s order. | 


‘*SpecriAL RULES. 
“Factory Act Extension Act, 1867. 
“Name of Factory 
“ Date 


“The following Special Rules bave been made, under the autho- 
rity of the 30th & 31st Victoria, Chapter 103, s. 15, and are 
applicable in Blast. Furnaces and Iron Mills. , 

‘¢1, For the purpose of securing compliance with the provisions 
of the Factory Act relating to surgical certificates and regis- 
tration, the actual employer shall present any person under 18 
to the manager or occupier for entry in the register of young 
persons. 

“2. The actual employer must also notify the discharge, 
dismissal, or leaving of any young person under 18 years of age 
to the manager or occupier. 

“3, It shall be the duty of the actual employer, so far as relates 
to the persons employed by him, to see— 

‘1st. That no child under eight years of age is permitted to 
come, or allowed to remain on these premises, except for 
meal-hour purposes. 

“2nd. Thatno child under eight years of age is employed on any 
pretence whatever. 

«3rd. That there is no working overtime, contrary to the law. 

“4th. That overtime is reported to the manager. 

“5th. That no child under 11 years of age is employed without 
the proper certificate. 

“6th. That no one not on the Register, to whom the Act applies, 
is allowed to work on these premises. 

*‘ Any actual employer committing a breach of any one of these 
rules will for every breach be liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing 1d, 

“ Approved, GATHORNE Harpy, 

Whitehall, London, | 
this 19th day of May 1868. 


‘“‘T hereby certify that the above is a copy of the Special Rules 
approved by Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State, and 
established for the above-named works. 

“ As witness my hand, this 20th day of May 1868. 

“ROBERT BAKER, 
“ Her Majesty's Inspector of Factories for the District in 
which the above-named works are situated.” 


THE GLOVE TRADE. 


The glove trade in Somerset and other places has been 
placed under the Act under some difficulties with respect to 
the residence of the workers. But Mr. Buller writes from 
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Frome on the 18th May, that “‘ Mr. ——- had told him his 
hands like this Act very well. They like the regularity 
of the hours.” 

Mr. Sub-Inspector Buller also writes more recently :— 


“ When I was at Yeovil the other day, I found that, several 
of the glove people there had voluntarily agreed to work factory 
hours, although they did not employ 50 hands, and were not 
under the Act. The Act seems to be liked there on the whole, 
though by some it is feared that the amount of work done will 
diminish when the two o’clock limit on Saturdays comes into 
force ; in fact, some think that, the amount of work has already 
diminished. Others, again, say, this is not the case; that the 
hands do quite as much in the short time as they did formerly. 
All the large glovers are sore at the Workshops Act not being 
enforced. ‘They did bring the matter before the Town Council 
some time ago, but entirely without effect. Nobody likes to take 
the initiative: and the Council being elected annually, anybody 
who did make himself busy, would probably find himself ousted 
at the next election. ‘They would be glad to see the Workshops 
Act made compulsory, and a fine imposed on the Council for not 
enforcing it, This suggestion was concurred in by one or two 
glovers, who are themselves members of the Council. At one 
of the largest glove places they told me that, their women, having 
left work at six, go and work afterwards in some of the work- 
shops. In one or two of the glove shops they already leave off 
work at one or two o’clock on Saturdays.” 


THE CLOTHING TRADE. 


Of the Clothing trade Mr. Steen writes :— 

‘“ Considerable inconvenience was here anticipated on the 
necessity of changing the working hours in summer from seven to 
six, instead of from eight to seven. ‘The manager now states that 
the change works well, and he is quite pleased with the alteration. 
The workers, all females, are quite in favour of it.” 


Boots AND SHOES. 


The Boot and Shoe trades at Northampton, Leicester, 
Stafford, Bristol, Chester, and. elsewhere, amounting to up- 
wards of 10,000 employés, are all, to the best of my know- 
ledge, working under the Act. The commendable spirit in 
which the Northampton Chamber of Commerce set them- 
selves at once to meet the change of hours of work, and 
habits consequent thereon, deserves to be recorded. The 
following circular was very early issued, and has not since 
been departed from, to the best of my knowledge. 


“Top Factory Act. 


“ At a meeting of the shoe manufacturers who come under the 
‘Factory Act, held in the Chamber of Commerce, for the 
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purpose of making some general arrangements with respect to 
holidays, meal times, and working hours— 

“Tt was unanimously resolved, That the hours of working, 
from the first of October until the thirty-first day of March, be 
from— 

8.0 a.m. to 1.0 p.m., and from 
2.0 p.m. to 7.0 p.m. 
“From the first of April until the thirtieth September, from— 
6.0 a.m. to 8.0 a.m., 
8.45.a.m. to 1.0 p.m., 
2.0 p.m. to 6.0 p.m. ; 
and, in compliance with the temporary exception clause of the 
Factory Acts, that the factories close on Saturdays for children, 
women, and young persons at half-past four, and for adult men at 
five o’clock. 

“That the holidays, as required by the Act, shall ‘be, for 
children, women, and young persons, Christmas Day, and the 
day following ; Good Friday, one day ; races, three half-days ; 
Easter Monday, half-day ; Whit Monday, half-day; Boughton 
Green Fair, half-day ; but one half-day of the race time may be 
transferred to Whitsuntide. 

“ Resolved, That the Superintendents of the Sunday Schools 
be all asked to arrange their school treats for Boughton Fair 
holiday, to prevent the disarrangement of business which is 
consequent upon the present plan of giving them at various 
times. 

‘“ Resolved, That a circular be sent to all the manufacturers 
who come under the Factory Act, and an advertisement be 
inserted in the local papers. ? 

“The necessary books and papers required by the Act will 
be supplied by the Factory Inspectors, 10, Whitehall, London, 
So Wi: 


« Any other information required will be given by _ 
M. P. MANFIELD, 
Hon. Sec. to the Chamber of 
Commerce.” ) 


THe Hat TRADE, 


In the hat trade, which is largely carried on in Stockport, 
Denton, and elsewhere, and in which the trimmers are a 
class of hands closely allied in general character to the 
trimmers in shops and to the bonnet makers of Bedford- 
shire, the manufacturers have expressed no dissatisfaction 
with the law whatever, but, on the contrary, have worked 
the specific hours with great regularity. The nearer, in 
fact, one gets to those works in which the Textile Acts have 
been in operation for years, the less reluctance is there to 
fall into the same discipline by new occupiers and other 
classes of workers, 


The physical condition of the hatter is that of a well. 


seveloped and robust frame, living well, and enjoying his 
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leisure. Morally he is somewhat improved, though not 
yet free from habits of self-indulgence which the customs 
of the neighbourhcod in which he resides, encourage. 
Generally, his condition is materially improved; and further 
advances in this direction are hoped for under the re- 
strictions of the Factories Act, and their effects upon his 
children. 
HOLIDAYS. 


There have been several cases in which, holidays, varying 
from the strict letter of the Factory Acts, have been desired. 
For example, in small printers’ shops, and in other shops 
also, where there are but few employés, annual holidays 
on particular days or at particular periods, are looked upon 
as matters of ecurse. And even if this were not so, occasions 
arise, in which a holiday is desired there and then, either on 
account of the incident which evokes it, or the convenience 
to both master and worker, which it offers. So again, in 
larger shops, where it would be impossible without stopping 
the business altogether, to allow the holidays to be taken 
by all the employés at once, it has been found a great 
accommodation to permit sections of the workers to 
have holidays on certain days until the whole have had 
them, Again, where the Saturday half-holiday of the 
Factory Acts has interfered with borough customs, such as 
market days, or in cases where on Monday or Wednesday 
half-days could be advantageously exchanged for the 
Saturday half-holiday in certain small businesses, in all 
such cases I believe relaxations of the law have been con- 
ceded. And although there is a movement in progress 
amongst the people in more districts than one, to stop all 
associated work at 12 o’clock at noon on Saturdays, (and a 
useful thing too, if the duties of families on Saturday after- 
noon to their households, or to themselves in preparation for 
the next day are to be regarded in their true light,) yet there 
will still be trades and businesses of necessity, in which work 
must be carried on on the Saturday afternoon, as a con- 
sequence, indeed, of the very stoppage at 12 or 2, which- 
ever it may be, of those large masses of the people whose 
wants are to be supplied after that hour. It appears to me 
therefore that, whenever called for, unless there is something 
special to object to, such relaxations should be continued. 


APPRENTICES. 

As many indentures define the hours of work per day in 
which the employment of apprentices may be carried on, 
++ should be known, I think, that the Factory Act Extension 
Act, 1867, over-rides all such indentures, in which the hours 
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stated are inconsistent with the hours of work which it pre- 
scribes, up to 18 years of age. In some trades the number 
of apprentices is limited by trade regulations, and in others 
it may happen that, the trade to be taught, is necessarily 
one to be learnt in the night, where night work is by the 
Act forbidden. The re-arrangement of all such contin- 
gencies will have, therefore to be made, as may best suit 
the convenience of the parties concerned, since no provision 
is made in the Act for the enforcement or fulfilment of 
obligations lost or prejudiced on either side. 


Nieut Work. 


The clauses which relate to night work in the Factory 
Acts and Extension Acts are exceedingly important, and a 
right understanding of the law on this subject is so very 
desirable that I devote a special article to it, apologizing, 
however, for venturing an opinion even, on a topic so full 
of legal doubt as the question of what is night, excepting 
where it is specifically defined. In the 42 Geo. 3. ¢. 73. the 
factory day was somewhere between six a.m. and nine p.m. 
This, however, was by no means a good definition of night. 
Passing by other Factory Acts which intervened between 
the 42 Geo. 3. and the 3 & 4 W. 4. c. 103., in this latter it 
was enacted that, “no person under the age of 18 years 
* shall be allowed to work in the night, (that is to say,) 
“ between the hours of half-past eight in the evening and 
“ half-past five in the morning (except with water-power),” 
the words “that is to say” defining night from day, a 
definition which is still maintained in factory law. If these 
words had been limited to this statute perhaps the definition 

might not yet have been so clear; but they are a repetition 
of a previous statute, afterwards repealed, in which it was 
recited, “ That it had become a practice to employ young 
** persons in factories late at night, and in many instances 
“all night.” It then enacts that, “no person under 21 
« shall be allowed to work in the night,” that is to say, 
between the hours of half-past eight in the evening and 
half-past five in the morning. The first departure from this 
use of the word “night” is in the 13-& 14 Vict. o, 54., 
which in the first section limits the hours of work by day 
to between six and six in summer and seven and seven in 
winter; but by section 5. provides that when time is being 
recovered by water-power, work may be done in the night ; 
and that, for such a purpose, the word “ night” shall include 
the whole period between six o’clock p.m. and six a.m. 


Then follows the Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act, 23 & 24 
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Vict. c. 78., with which the previous Factory Acts are in- 
corporated; but in the second section it is enacted that in 
recovering time lost from any cause, the day’s work (z.e., of six 
to six,) may be extended until half-past four on Saturdays, 
and until eight o’clock at night on other days. And by 
section 4, in cases of water-power, persons may be employed 
during the day, and the night following such day, provided 
that in the 24 hours they do not work more hours within 
the 24 than are lawful. The word “night” in the second 
section is however corrected in the eleventh section of the 
same Act by the following words :—“ The time within which 
“ a person may be employed is from six of the clock in the 
“ morning to eight o’clock in the evening.” So that still 
it would appear the factory night is to hold as in 3 & 4 W. 4. 
c. 103. | 

By the next Act, the Lace Act, boys of 16 may be 
employed between four o’clock in the morning and ten 
o'clock at night. 

By the next Act, 25 Vict ¢. 8., it is recited that, it is 
the practice to employ females unnecessarily during the 
night; and it is enacted ims. I. that it shall not be lawful 
to employ females, Wc., during the night, that is to say, 
from eight in the evening to six o’clock in the morning, 
except to recover lost time (by water-power). 

This definition of night, however, though it reduces the 
factory day of 1833 by half an hour morning and evening, 
is only applicable to persons working in the openair. It 
takes, in fact, all open air bleaching and dyeing works out 
of the Factory Acts, unless persons therein are employed 
before six am. or after eight p.m., and appears only to have 
reference to the general bleaching and dyeing works which 
preceded it, and not at all to affect any other kind of works 
under restriction. It cannot, therefore, be said to repeal 
the defining clause of day and night ins. 1,3 &4 W. 4. 
c. 103. 

In the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, with which all 
that is unrepealed of the 3 & 4 W. 4. is incorporated, by 
the fifth temporary exception it is enacted that, under certain 
conditions, young persons and women may, till the 1st of 
June 1869, work at night. By the seventh temporary 
modification women may, till July 1869, be employed about 
blast furnaces as they were before the passing of the Act, 
which means, during the night. 

By the 11th permanent modification, male young persons 
above 16 years of age may be employed under certain con- 
ditions 15 hours in one day, “between six am. and nine 
p-m.,” which is half an hour into the factory night. 


- 
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By the 13th permanent modification, male young persons 
above 16 years of age may be occasionally employed 
15 hours in one day in letter-press printing, also between 
six a.m., and nine, ten, or eleven p.m., according to the time 
of commencing work in the morning. They may also be 
aie on alternate weeks at night between one in the 

morning on Monday and eleven in “the evening on the suc- 
ceeding Saturday, under conditions for rest and meals. 

By the 14th permanent modification young persons 
above 14 years of age and women may be conditionally 
employed in bookbinding 14 hours in a day between six 
in the morning and eight, nine, or ten o’clock in the 
evening, according to the time they commenced work in the 
morning. 

By the 17th permanent modification, in certain factories, 
male young persons may conditionally be employed in the 
night. 

By the 2ist and 22nd permanent modifications also, 
male young persons may be conditionally employed in the 
nient. 

By the Hours of Labour Regulatien Act, no child is to 
be employed except between six a.m. and eight at night. 

No young person is to be employed except between five 
a.m, and nine at night. 

By the 6th permanent exception, male young persons 
may conditionally be employed 15 hours in one day between 
six am. and nine p.m. 

By the seventh permanent exception, and where water 
is the motive-power, male young persons may conditionally 
be employed throughout the night, for which purpose night 
shall mean between six p.m. of one day and six p.m. of the 
following day. 

These, I believe, are all the clauses that refer to night 
work. 

The operation of these clauses ag been as follows :— 

As I have said elsewhere, reading the first and second 
temporary modifications with the 17th permanent one, it 
might at first sight be thought that, as young persons, @. e., 
males over 13 years old, may, by the latter clause, be employed 
in the night, so by the former, young persons of 11 and 12, 
might have been, for a definite period, employed in the nig ‘ht 
also; and this reading of the Act was important, muiatiee 
as the 17th section ‘permits this night work to all boys 
employed in blast furnaces, iron mills, letter-press printers, 
paper mills, water-power mills, and also on any factory or class 
of factories certified to the Secretary of tate that night work 
was necessary by the nature of the business. A careful reading, 
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however, of the exceptions, shows that all that was intended 
by them was that, children (not young persons) of 11 and 12 
years of age might temporarily be employed full time, ze, 
between six and six, as in pursuance of the Factory Acts ; 
which forbid all night work, except in recovering time by 
water power. Thus, in the commencement of the operation 
of the Act, the occupiers of most of these kinds of factories, 
began to employ their little children of 1] and 12 in the 
night, and argued strongly, and complained, as many iron 
masters still do, of the hardship of their not bemg allowed so 
to employ them. 

There are, however, three reasons why they should not. 
Children. require more sleep than adolescents or adults. 
For, first, at that period of life, the assimilating functions are 
most active during sleep, and causes of excitation may more 
easily lead to a degree of activity incompatible with health ; 
secondly, night employment is incompatible with education ; 
even the opportunity of the Sunday school could not be 
embraced by children that had been at work five or six 
nights out of seven ; thirdly, accidents are likely to be 
more frequent and serious to little children when employed 
by night than by day. Moreover, the sleep of day in 
the cottage of the poor is disturbed by the activity of the 
household, which the utmost fatigue is incapable of entirely 
overcoming; and such disturbances operate eventually on 
the vital forces with great energy; to tals, we may add also 
that, the perpetual occupation of the same bed by day and 
by night by no means contributes to health, if we are to 
believe the necessity of the exposure of hammocks on 
board ship to the influence of the open air. 

In paper mills, three or four persons have availed themselves 
of the 5th section to employ their young persons and women 
at night as heretofore till the lst day of June 1869. 

In the blast furnaces of South Wales women are em- 
ployed by night, which no doubt will be continued till 
July 1869. The nature of their employment cannot be 
better described, nor their moral condition be imagined, than 
in the evidence of one of the witnesses before the Children’s 
Employment Commissioners, page 46, 3rd report. 


William Hoffer, fitter—“ We have nine men, a girl, and gene- 
rally a boy, working at the top of the furnace; the boy breaks mine. 
He would generally be between 12 and 15 years of age; he only 
works inthe day. The others work night and day during alternate 
weeks. The girl helps me to fill the barrows. No girl under 17 
should be employed at this work. They get 1s. ld. a turn, and 
work seven turns one week, and eight turns the next week. 
When they work eight turns, they work from Sunday morning 
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at nine o’clock to six o’clock on Monday morning. We are 
obliged to work like this on Sunday to enable the hands to 
change from the day to the night turn. All the furnaces are 
worked on Sunday. ‘There are 11 furnaces working here, and 
two girls and one boy to each furnace. There is no other work 
about the furnaces on which girls are employed.” 


There has, I believe, been no application for any relaxation 
under section 11, nor under section 13 or 14; in the former 
case because, for some months yet, male young persons over 
16 years of age may be employed as men; and in the latter, 
because a variation of the usual hours to eight to eight has 
been found sufficient. 

The 17th section is most important out of all these, because 
under it several applications have been made to employ male 
young persons of between 13 and 16 years of age at night, 
particularly in letter-press printing. If the preceding de- 
finition of night work be the correct one, it follows that the 
ordinary day work ceases at six or seven p.m.; then there 
must be an interval of some time during which no boy within 
those ages can be emlpoyed, ze., between six or seven p.m. and 
8.30 p.m., and between 5.30 a.m. and six or seven a.m. also. 
There may be, but it appears to me there is no escape from this 
position. I am the less anxious about it, because I think 
after the 31st of March the limit of six to six will be enforced 
in the summer, and of seven to seven in the winter; and thus 
there will be no necessity for night work,—for youths at 
least under 16 years of age. 

With respect to the 22nd modification and paper mills, 
for the same reasons that I have already given with reference 
to the health and education of boys under 16, l adhere to 
the non-employment of little boys in the night in these 
works also. 

The employment of little children of eight years of age 
to 8 p.m. as in the Hours of Labour Act is to my mind 
beyond all humanity ; and that of young persons and women 
till nine at night, is a retrocession to beyond the days of George 
the 3rd, without the beneficial principles of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act, scarcely to have been expected in 1868, side by 
side with the Factories Acts and their examples. — 


EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN IN ASSOCIATED 
LABOUR. 


This is a subject which I admit requires handling with 
considerable delicacy. It is one, however, on which I have 
before reported, and which is worthy of the-most serious 
consideration, since it influences so much the moral wellbeing 
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of so large % portion of the working classes, both within and 
without the walls of factories. Against the general employ- 
ment of females in industrial pursuits there is nothing to 
be said; on the contrary, there is a good deal to be said for 
it, where any care at all is exercised in the shape of moral 
supervision over them. But in how few instances this is to 
be found is perhaps one of the most melancholy phases of 
factory employment. Every master has time to get money, 
but none to devote to the moral supervision of those who 
help him to make it. And yet none deny that long-continued 
employment from home, ze. from childhood to womanhood, 
prevents any adequate opportunity for domestic training, if 
the mothers were even all capable of affording it. That there 
are some who are so there can be no doubt; but that they 
are many it would be incredible to admit: and hence we trace 
the absenteeism from home of husbands, and the increase and 
success of houses and places of entertamment, It is no 
uncommon thing in the factory districts where high wages 
predominate, for very early and imprudent marriages to 
take place, A young man sees a weaver whom he fancies, 
not less for her person than for the fact that by her labour 
she can keep him without working; so he proposes, and is 
accepted. She works for the home afterwards, and he minds 
it. Why should he work when her wages are enough for both? 
Many admirable charitable institutions have been established 
both in England and abroad in which temporarily to receive 
the offspring of such marriages. When the mothers return to 
work, which they are obliged to do in a few days, where 
these exist not, or are not used, these nurslings are committed 
to any temporary care, and too frequently languish and die, 
or become diseased from improper diet. It is indeed true, 
that when mothers work from home, families must be neg- 
lected at home; and the voluntary extrusion of young mothers 
from factories and workshops, and even the limitation of 
married women in them, would be a national boon as well 
as a national gain. Mr. Bartleet, who is a manufacturer of 
Redditch, and an employer of female labour, expressed him- 
self on this subject at the recent Social Science meeting at 
Birmingham in the following words : 


“It would be admitted that if it were possible for girls and 
women to obtain subsistence sufficient for their wants and 
desires without such employment they would be in a better posi- 
tion ; but that was not possible. The chief evils that resulted 
from girls being employed in factories and workshops were, Ist, 
the impossibility of their being trained in those domestic duties 
which were so essential to the proper formation of woman’s 
character ; 2nd, the risk of their being brought into the 
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companionship of those who were of indifferent or bad character ; 
ord, the risk of losing their feelings of modesty and purity, 
through being obliged to work amongst men and boys, or under 
immoral or irregular masters or foremen. The former could only 
be removed by the attention of mothers in the evenings and on 
the Saturday afternoons, and further by attendance at night-schools, 
where sewing and cutting out garments, and the study of the 
principles of household economy and health, were taught, in 
addition to the rudiments of learning. ‘The constitutions of 
married women were often injured by their employment in 
manufactories and workshops ; and over-worked mothers could 
not cheerfully arrange those comforts for their husbands and 
children which were necessary. They did not pay due attention 
to the cleanliness, discipline, education, «nd companionship of 
their children. He hoped a clause would be added to the Factories 
and Workshops Act fixing special limits to their hours. of em- 
ployment. He suggested to all employers of married women the 
adoption of some such arrangement which has, for the last four 
years, been adopted in the manufactory belonging to his firm at 
Redditch, viz.: commencing ‘work at 8.30, to enable them to 
arrange their household matters for the day, and to get their 
children ready and started for school ; leave for dinner at 12.30, 
to enable them to meet their children on their return from school, 
and make them neat, and to arrange for dinner comfortably before 
their husbands return home ; commence work again at two p.m.; 
leave work at 4.30, to enable them to meet their children on re- 
turning from school, and to see that they do not mix with bad 
companions ; to read to them in the winter, and walk with them 
in the summer, and also to make their home comfortable: before 
their husbands’ return home ; and also to give time for repairing 
clothes. Under that system (said Mr. Bartlet, in conclusion ), 
married women could, as a rule, earn as much as if they were 
employed during the whole of the usual factory hours, because 
their improved ‘health enabled them to work more closely, and 
they lost less time from ill health to themselves and their children. 
He hoped that girls and women employed in manufactories and 
workshops would derive benefit from this subject having been 
brought forward for consideration by this Association, and that 
we may not feel much longer that whilst the greatness of this 
country is advanced by its manufactures, the social welfare and 
happiness of those who are employed in connection with them is 
so seriously interfered with as it is at present.” 

We cannot fail to be at the wrong end of labour, when 
young mothers have to eke out the wages of husbands. When 
such a one, having young children at her feet, is employed 
from home, the life of her youngest depends very much on 
how soon she returns to her work after her confinement. If 
that takes place, as it often does, within afew days, the very 
work in which she is engaged renders her nursing duties 
dangerous to her offspring, independent of any neglect. In 
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the processes of agriculture and the dairy farm, absolute rest 
for the animal mother for some time, is essential to the well- 
being of the young she has produced. And so im factories; 
the nursling entrusted to another who has no interest in her 
charge beyond the weekly stipend she receives on its behalf, 
is more likely to perish than to survive. In vain may 
lecturers teach mankind how to deal with capital and labour, 
if, with all their teaching, women are not instructed in 
the art of drawing their husbands home when the business 
of the day is over. The task, no doubt, is difficult, neither 
am I prepared to say that it should be accomplished by legal 
measures. But it has to be accomplished ; and moral feeling 
on the part of employers, if rightly exercised, would effect it. 
There is indeed no greater missionary work than that, of 
instructing the wives and mothers of our artizans, economy, 
prudence, virtue, and self-help,—none that would command 
a higher and more certain blessing, How usetul too, it 
would be too, if every large manufacturer had the will and the 
moral courage to have a morning’s reading for all their adult 
hands, if only for ten minutes; and how amply would it 
repay them in the discipline and mutual goodwill which it 
would effect between them and their workpeople. I had the 
eratification to attend such a meeting at ten minutes to 
9 am. in the extensive works of Messrs. Fry & Co. of 
Bristol, at which upwards of 200 persons were present, and 
most of them females. Mr. Fry himself read and expounded 
a short chapter from the Bible. Happy the man, and happy 
the establishment in which such a practice is the rule. 


CERTIFYING SURGEONS. 


You will be aware, Sir, that it must have been necessary 
for me to appoint many certifying surgeons in various parts 
of my division, not only for the purpose of giving certificates 
for the persons employed in every kind of work under the 
Factory Act under 16 years of age as to their physical 
fitness for the work in which they were about to be engaged, 
but for the purpose of receiving reports of accidents by 
machinery and other causes, and of inquiring into and 
reporting upon their nature, so as to lead to their 
prevention. ) 

As a good deal has been said by several manufacturers on 
this topic during the introduction of the Act, and as consi- 
derable excitement has been manifested about the “tax” 
which the payment of these gentlemen for their services 


“has imposed upon them,” I must be permitted to detail 
O 
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to you how any surgical visitations at all arose under the 
Factory Act 1833, and subsequently. 

By the 3 & 4 We ‘4, c. 103., 11th and 12th sect., every 
child, (and every person under 16,) about to be set to work, 
was bound to carry with it the certificate of a surgeon, 
testifying to its having the strength and appearance of the 
age it assumed to be. These certificates were given for 
years mostly at the residences of the surgeons, for there 
was then no effective Register of Births; and I lay stress 
upon this point as showing the practice which prevailed in 
most factories between the years 1833 and 1844. By the 
7 Vict. c. 15. (the Act of 1844) it was enacted, that these 
certificates should be given nowhere but at the factory, 
upon personal inspection of the person named therein; 
and that no surgeon should examine any ‘person for the 
purposes of the Act, or sign or issue any such certificate, 
elsewhere than at the factory where such person was about 
to be employed, unless for special cause to be allowed by 
an inspector. 

As the first certifying surgeon myself, I used to give such 
certificates in large numbers at my own house every 
Saturday night, 

In July 1836, whilst this system of granting certificates 
at the residence of the surgeon was common, Mr. Inspector 
Horner addressed a letter to the sur geons of his district, from 
which I extract the following passages. 


“ T consider it to be essential that the certificate should be 
issued by a medical man, specially appointed by the inspector for 
the place in which the mill is situated. ‘The fraud to which you 
are so much exposed, of one child obtaining a certificate and of 
giving or selling it to a younger child, in the present state of the 
law, can in no way be so effectually prevented as by your 
granting certificates at the mill.” 


He then adds, in supplementary instructions to the same 
surgeons, dated September 1836— 


“ In my circular letter of the 6th of July I particularly pointed 
out the necessity of your guarding yourself against the too 
common fraud of an older child being substituted under a false 
name for a younger child, in order to obtain a certificate for the 
latter. My observations in my new district since the date of 
that letter have convinced me that there can be no effectual 
check against that species of fraud so long as certificates are 
granted at the houses of the surgeons. Except under very 
particular circumstances, you must grant certificates only at the 
mills. It will therefore be necessary for you to visit each mill 
once a week, and keep to that day as nearly as you can.- I must 
leave the amount of your remuneration to be settled by a private 
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arrangement between you and the millowner, with this condition 
only, that when the certificate is to be paid for by the work- 
people the charge is not to exceed 6d. for each certificate. In 
Manchester, Leeds, Halifax, and several other places, the following 
arrangement has been very generally entered into. The mill 
owner agrees to secure to the surgeon the amount of the charge 
he usually makes for a visit in his private practice, which in 
Manchester is 2s. 6d. If the number of certificates at the rate of 
6d. each be less than that sum, it must be made up, if greater the 
surgeon has the benefit of the surplus. 

“ T authorize you to state to the mill owners in your district 
that such as enter into an arrangement with an appointed 
surgeon to visit their mills once a week will be held by me free 
of blame, should they employ children without a certificate in the 
interval between the weekly visits of the surgeon, because by 
such an engagement they will not only be free of all charge of 
disobeying the law from wilful negligence, but will best secure 
its observances in that particular. Ifthe mill owner decline to 
form such an engagement, he must be held responsible, if he 
employs any child, for however short a time, without first having 
obtained a certificate of age.” 


Mr. Horner explains, in a further letter dated December, 
1836, what were the “ particular circumstances under which 
certificates might be granted elsewhere than at the mills.” 
He says— 


‘¢When mills are situated at a considerable distance from the 
surgeon’s residence,—when only a small number are employed, and 
the changes are few, and adequate remuneration to the surgeon 
for a weekly visit may become a heavy charge upon the mill 
owners, they may in such cases be fairly considered as being 
in those “particular circumstances which will justify your 
granting certificates for them at your own house,”—I have had 
several applications from mill owners so circumstanced, and I 
have said that I cannot sanction the employment of children 
without certificates for a longer time than the interval between 
a weekly visit of the appointed surgeon ; but that if they send 
the child, accompanied by a responsible person belonging to the 
mill, and known to the surgeon, or with a sealed letter from 
themselves, describing the appearance and height of the child, as 
a security against fraud, a certificate may be granted at the 
surgeon’s residence.” 


Such then was the practice up to 1844, when the 7 Vict. 
was passed, and to which I am able to bear personal testi- 
mony, namely that, certificates were given at the surgeons’ resi- 
dences by law, but at most of the mills by choice of the mill 
owners, on account of the trouble and expense of sending 
messengers with the children, and their constantly returning 
without finding the surgeon at home ; and such were the 


frauds constantly practised by parents and others in substi- 
0 2 
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tuting older applicants for certificates for younger ones to 
possess them; and for these reasons it was that, after the 
whole question of surgeons’ certificates, and the mode of 
obtaining them, had been entered into and thoroughly 
examined by a special committee of the House of Commons 
in 1840, by whom every question was asked respecting the 
mode of granting certificates, and the adoption of any better 
scheme with respect to ascertaining the age and physical 
fitness of factory workers, of divers witnesses, from among 
the inspectors, sub-inspector s, and from manufacturers ef 
every class, that the law as it now stands was framed with a 
view of obviating all the difficulties which surrounded it. 

It is true that, there remains in the eleventh section of the 
Act of 1844 the direction that; no surgeon shall grant any cer- 
tificates elsewhere than at the factory, unless for special cause, 
to be allowed by the inspector; but the terms of the section 
are even stronger than Mr. Horner’s “ particular reasons ” 
which I have quoted above, because his particular cause, 
namely, the mills being situated at a considerable distance 
from the surgeon’s residence, was obviated by the 17th sect., 
which especially pointed to it. “ Provided always, that no 
“ occupier of any factory shall be lable to any penalty for 
* employing any person in any manner not contrary to the 
“ other provisions of the Act without a surgical certificate 
“ for any time not exceeding seven w orking days, or when 
“ the certifying surgeon shall reside more than three miles 
‘ from the factory, for any time not exceeding thirteen 
** working days.” 

It is for these reasons, namely, the danger of the substitu- 
tion of older children for younger, as spoken of by Mr. Horner, 
and the loss of time and trouble in sending children so often to 
the surgeon’s residence without finding him at home that, 
passing children only at the mill is so much more certain and 
preferable. Possibly the register of births could be now 
used as to the fact of age, if all were registered, (but prac- 
tically we find that many children are not), and could be 
countersigned for a small fee by the certifying surgeon at 
his residence: but, in that case the cost of both register and 
fee, would not be less annually, to the mill occupier, but a 
great deal more than, the occasional visit of the surgeon to 
the works, where the fact of employment and of identity of 
person is at once easy and capable of proof. 

If we recall to mind the condition of the children phy- 
sically, on which ground alone the outcry for an Act was 
raised at first, arising not more from the disregard of parents 
for their offspring than from the neglect of ‘the employers, 
and that the greater mischiefs arise in the smaller factories 
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and workshops rather than in the larger, there can be no 
doubt that, without the protection of the surgeon’s certi- 
ficate, we should soon experience anew, the physical evils of 
factory work as they exhibited themselves from 1827 to 
1834,—till, indeed, they demanded and obtained legislative 
interference. It is for these reasons, and others equally 
cogent, that I have steadily refused to permit certificates to 
be granted anywhere but at the factory, especially since 
the law has provided that, employment may go on for 
seven days without such certificate when the worker's name 
is on the register; and that thus time is afforded for the 
surgeon’s visit, and for the convenience of both parties, to 
procure it. And it was for these experiences also, larger 
than those possessed by any other living remembrancer that, 
I regretted to see an attempt made by the 14th sect. of 
the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, “to dispense with 
‘ the certificates given by the certifying surgeon, and to 
‘ substitute therefor other regulations as to proof of the 
‘ ages of children and young persons, and of their bodily 
‘ health and physical capacity for working daily for the 
‘ time allowed by the said Acts;” for I repeat that, the 
only other proof of age and physical fitness which the law 
could recognize, would be the certificate of birth countersigned 
by a medical examiner ; and the cost of both these attesta- 
tions would also be very much more expensive in every Case, 
and very much more difficult to obtain than, the proofs which 
are now obtainable, including both advantages without any 
danger of substitution. Nay further, in my last report but 
one, I advocated an additional principle, which I knew would 
be most advantageous both to the employers and employed, 
namely that, once a month, the certifying surgeons should 
be required by the mill owner, for his own sake, and for the 
welfare of his hands, and for the securing to himself 
efficient labour, to pass through all his rooms when the 
workers were at work, to notice them carefully, and to 
point out any that were suffering from the kind of labour, 
or dust, or gases, to which they were exposed. No- 
body can doubt but that young hands, and even old ones, 
sometimes need this sort of medical supervision, after being 
brought perhaps from the fresh air of the country, and sub- 
mitted to high temperatures, lengthened confinements, and 
impure miasma, for weeks or months: and the profit of 
healthy vigorous work people, over languid ones from 
incipient disease or physical inability, would amply repay the 
extra and trivial remuneration which the certifying sur- 
geons would require. There might possibly arise a special 
case which would induce me to permit a certificate to be 
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given at the surgeon’s house; but to make a general rule to 
that effect, would not only be beyond my authority, but would 
also be pr oductive of consequences which have been considered 
and condemned deliberately by Parliament, have been depre- 
cated heretofore, and would be subversive again of the pro- 
tection which the labour of little children démande; always, 
and under all circumstances. 

There are two other points in Mr. Horner’s: official 
directions to which I am also desirous of calling your 
attention, inasmuch as they too, are explanatory of a practice 
which I have also followed out with the happiest success, 
and which is most advantageous to the mill owner; 
and being a security to the surgeon of a due remuneration 
for his services, enables him to discharge his duties cheaper, 
because in the shape of a collective rather than individual 
obligation. The first of these is, the exoneration by Mr. 
Horner in 1837, from blame, of such mill owners as have 
agreed to remunerate the certifying surgeon for a weeklyvisit; 
and the ‘second, the grouping’ of small occupancies, when under 
the same roof, so as to have only one visit chargeable to 
the whole, instead of a visit to each, but with a slightly 
increased charge thereby on the individual certificate. 

First, as to the exoneration. I have, I confess, largely 
followed out Mr. Horner’s practice in exonerating mill 
owners from the consequences of employing children with- 
out certificates for longer than seven days, where they 
employ the certifymg surgeon of the district, and have 
an annual contract with him for a weekly visit. There 
can no imputation rest upon the mill occupier after this 
contract, of his being desirous to employ children contrary 
to law, since the surgeon is bound to visit the factory 
within the seven days during which by the seventeenth 
section, 7 Vict. c. 15, the mill owner is permitted by law 
to employ them; and if the surgeon neglects to perform 
his part of the contract I have my remedy against him by 
dismissing him, and appointing some other. person more 
efficient in his room. The value of the weekly visit is that, 
it ensures a due examination of the hands within the seven 
days unless some accidental circumstance prevents it; the 
value of the contract is that, the service is performed cheaper — 
on account of the certainty of the remuneration, and more 
valuable by its amount. And it is very satisfactory to me 
to have been able to quote Mr. Horner’s authority for this 
practice. Having been once in the profession, my recent 
proceedings in this respect have here and there been looked 
upon as warped or prejudiced by my early pursuits, and by a 
sympathy with the brotherhood. Whether these foibles 
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exist or not I am not bound to confess). We must look 
to a date long antecedent to my present office for the 
practice, and to its initiation, by a gentleman who could, 
_ by profession at all events, have neither such sympathies nor 
weaknesses. And my recommendation of this system of 
contracts, purely and solely to obtain for the mill occupiers 
lower charges by the surgeon, and by a better and safer 
system for them as to the risk of penalties, has been denomi- 
nated by many of them a “ buying off of evils,’—a com- 
promise with power. But even, Sir, in this ight I have no 
objection to take their interpretation of it. The evils of a 
determined adherence to preconceived opinions, no matter 
what may be the friendly counsel per contra, are well bought 
off if the law is not contravened; and a compromise with 
power is the surest harbinger of eventual peace and good- 
will between the executive and the many. If it gives time 
only for the millowners and inspectors to understand each 
other, it is valuable. 

It is true that these annual contracts are mainly for 
the larger establishments, although I have many duly. signed 
by me as arbiter between both mill owner and surgeon, even 
for very small amounts. But, as Mr. Horner says, “ where 
« hands are few and changes also, any contract that a sur- 
“ geon would make for a weekly visit, to be remunerative 
“ to him, would be too expensive for the manufacturer.” 
In such other cases therefore, I have adopted Mr. Horner’s 
other plan, of requiring the surgeon to charge only such a fee 
for his visit as his customary professionally, and 1s. for the’ 
certificate, and in a great many instances 6d,—often, in 
the case of very poor men, nothing; and I must say, 
wherever I have suggested such a gift, I have never failed to 
meet with a most willing response from the certifying 
surgeons everywhere. In fact, if we take a district in which 
the works are crowded, great and small together, the amount 
of gratuitous certificates, or that which is never paid for, 
forms no inconsiderable item in a certifying surgeon's day’s 
work. In many instances to which I have before alluded 
where mill owners are closely grouped under one roof, I 
have arranged that one visit shall be charged and 6d. a 
certificate ali round. 

But there is a class of works, in which the wildest 
arab boys are employed, in such a town as Birmingham, for 
example, or in the nail and chain districts of the black 
country, where they present themselves, get certified, and 
run away in three or four days, and others have to be 
obtained to fill their places, and certified, at the cost of the 
factory occupier, as well as to his great vexation. No plan 
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at present in operation seems to meet the hardship of cases 
like these. ‘There are none in which the certificate is more 
imperatively demanded ; none where it 1s of less permanent 
use. The lads working in such shops as these are the merest 
outlaws; boys full of every kind of vicious knowledge. And 
the masters! what are they ? many of them quite incapable 
of exercising any discipline or authority over them ; without 
education ; to-day masters; to-morrow labourers again. 
I am afraid time only can smooth this trouble. It has 
attained a very considerable growth, and the insensibility of 
these lads to admonition and reproof is coequal with it. 
A few of the “ wiser” heads of houses have made animad- 
versions during the introduction of the Factory Acts 
Extension Act, on the manner in which the surgeons have 
examined the children. “ They do not,” they say, test, them 
as to muscular power, or auscultate the chest, nor in the 
way of an examination give for their annual contracts a 
quid pro quo. If the manufacturers anticipated an examina- 
tion of each child or young person similar to that made by a 
medical inspector of recruits, they must have been greatly 
disappointed. Any such examination would have been 
obviously highly improper. To an experienced eye, the 
presence of incipient disease, of curvatures of the bones, 
of scrofula, or ophthalmia, or of any important abnormal 
condition, would be instantly detected. Under the knowledge, 
too, by the parents, that no child can get admission to work 
who is in astate of disease, in consequence of this examination 
by the surgeon, cases requiring a critical examination are 
comparatively few ; I say comparatively, for still many such 
are rejected annually. One might, perhaps, be permitted 
to ask, if a certifying surgeon, “invited to pass through a 
factory, ventured to assert that, in his opinion, this ee 
was too soft, or that process of lacquer insufficient, or these 
blowpipes with their accumulating heat, in crowded rooms, 
might be widely superseded by other appliances, what 
would be the manufacturer’s ideas, with respect to his 
suggestions? The answer would probably be the same in 
both examples. 

I have addressed the followmg circular letter to all 
the certifying surgeons within my division; for it is in 
my opinion desirable to obtain from gentlemen possess- 


ing such abundant means as they do of eliciting it, 
all the information from mills, and even neighbourhoods, 
relative to the condition of the working classes, that can 
afford light or assistance to the statesman or philanthropist. 


In this way secret sources of disease are discovered, un- 
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supplied wants made known, the life of communities 
prolonged, and their happiness secured. 


“ Sir,—The copy of regulations sent you for your general 
cuidance in the performance of your duties as a_ certifying 
surgeon, and my letter therewith, will convey to you the necessary 
instructions under all ordinary circumstances; but I take this 
opportunity of the introduction of the new Factory Extension 
Acts and the Labour Regulation Act, to address to you, as a 
medical man, a few remarks and suggestions. 

“You will render a great service to the cause of factory legisla- 
tion, especially in relation to its bearings upon the sanitary state 
of those engaged in manufacture, by collecting all information 
procurable, respecting the physical development, the frequency . 
of deformity, the prevalence of disease, and particularly of special 
disorders, the distinctive effects of the principal kinds of labour, 
the average duration of life, the rate of mortality, and the pre- 
vailing causes of death among the several classes of work-people 
coming under your observation. 

“‘ Similar advantage will accrue from facts gathered concerning 
the circumstances and conditions (so far as they relate to the 
sanitary state of those employed) of labour in any manufacturing 
process coming under your cognizance ; and likewise from facts 
regarding the moral condition, the prevalence of intoxication, and 
the state of education among the manufacturing classes in your 
district. | 

«“ This last-named information is readily obtainable by the 
certifying surgeon in the case of all young persons and children 
submitted to him for examination, whom he may question and 
test more or less satisfactorily respecting their knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

‘“‘ Information carefully collected upon these and kindred matters 
coming within the scope of the certifying surgeon’s functions and 
professional experience and knowledge will be of particular value, 
by contributing to form a basis for comparison in making any 
future estimate of the effects of factory legislation upon the 
material and moral well being of the working classes. 

Lam, 
6é Sir, 
“ ‘Your obedient servant, 
‘“¢ ROBERT BAKER. 
“ H.M. Inspector of Factories. ” 


From all the gentlemen whom I have had the honour to 
appoint, subject to your approval, I haye received abundant 
proof of their eligibility to the office they have undertaken. 
I think I may say that, as a body, they are unequalled by 
any other association of medical men for public purposes. 
Ever ready have I found them to co-operate with me in 
any inquiry into the intellectual or moral training of the 
employés in their districts, into the means of preserving life or 
limb, or in effecting any results of a beneficial character either 
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to their own or other neighbourhoods. And I acknowledge 
with thankfulness the ready assistance I have received from 
them, since it has lightened labours which might otherwise | 
have been too heavy for me, and for which assistance I have 
been too often unable to offer any corresponding advantage. 

The following are the names and addresses of the surgeons 
appointed since my last report. 


CERTIFYING SURGEONS appointed in England and Wales 
between Ist May and the 31st of October 1868. 


Alton, near Cheadle, T. Robinson, Esq. 

Barrowden, near Stamford, E. Snell, Esq. 

Bicester, J. H. Croft, Esq. 

Broscley, Salop, T. G. Thursfield, Esq., M.D. (vice 
R. Thursfield, Esq., deceased.) 

Buckingham, R. Shield, Esq. 

Cannock, J. C. Blackford, Esq. 

Chepstow, F. G. White, Esq. 

Chilcompton, A. Waugh, Eyq. (vice R. H. Boodle, Esq., 
resigned.) 

Chulmleigh, G. Percy, Esq. 

Churchstanton, near Honiton, A, L. Peacock, Esq., 
(vice T. B. Wheaton, Esq., deceased.) 

Crediton, J. A. Edwards, Esq. 

Crumlin, Mon., W. J. Davies, Esq. 

Culmstock, F. Morgan, Esq. 

Cwm .\fon, near Taibach, F. M. Russell, Esq. 

Darlaston, A. Latham, Esq. (vice T. W. Ransom, Esq., 
deceased.) 

Dawley, Salop, C. B. H. Soame, Esq. 

Devizes, T. B. Anstie, Esq. 

Dunsford, near Exeter, E. B. Stephens, Esq. 

Fareham, G. Case, Esq. (vice W. Barnard, Hsq., resigned.) 

Great Torrington, U. R. Jones, Esq. | 

Hatherleigh, J. Gould, Esq. 

Helston, J. Wearne, Esq. 

Ilfracombe, F’. Gardner, Esq. 

Kingsbridge, J. Elhott, Esq. 

Launceston, W. D. Pearce, Esq, 

Leicester, ©. R. Crossley, Esq. 

Leigh, Lane. G. H. Evans, Esq. 

Lichfield, H. M. Morgan, Esq. 

Liskeard, J. Jagoe, Esq. 

Llandilo, W. Davies, Esq. 

Lymington, W. R. Hill, Esq., M.D. 

Maidenhead, A. Playne, Esq. 
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Malvern, M. G. W. Coates, Esq. 
‘Monmouth, J. M. Woollitt, Esq. 

Newbury, T. H. Hawkins, Esq. 

Newent, Glo’ster, W. D. Cattle, Esq. 
Pembroke Dock, G. Harries, Esq., M.D. 
Penryn, G. Trenery, Esq. 

Rhyl, E. Jones, Esq., M.D. | 
Rugby, H. W. Bucknill, Esq. (vice R. King; Esq: 

resigned. ) 

St. Blazey, W. Pace, Esq. 

St. Clears, J. L. Thomas, Esq. 

St, Just, A. Harvey, Esq. 

Shefford, Beds., C. C. Baldwin, Esq. 
Stratton, J. M. Braund, Esq. 

Tenby, G. Chater, Esq. 

Thrapstone, B. Spurgin, Esq. 

Tredegar, G. A. Brown, Esq. 

Wadebridge, I. Wilkins, Esq. 

Whitchurch, H. Hemstead, Esq. 
Woodbury, near Exeter, P. C. Hayman, Esq. 
Ystalyfera, near Swansea, D. Thomas, Esq. 


CERTIFYING SURGEONS appointed in Ireland 
between lst May and 30th Sept. 1868. 


Ballybay, Monaghan, L. Joyce, Esq. 
Carrignavan, D. B. O'Flynn, Esq., M.D. 
Galway, J. V. Browne, Esq., A.B. M.D. 
Omagh, W. S. Love, Esq. 

Tullamore, J Ridley, Esq., M.D. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Ever since the Act of 1844, when accidents occurring in 
factories were first directed to be reported, they have 
snereased in number, notwithstanding all our care, and not- 
withstanding all the fencing of machinery which has since 
taken place. The introduction of new hands to factory 
works, their curiosity, their ignorance of the danger they 
run, danger which cannot be avoided by any amount of care 
on the part of the managers or employers, and their dis- 
obedience of orders resulting from that care, all tend to the 
sad mutilations which take place of fingers, and limbs, and 
eyes, and to the loss of lives, annually to a serious amount. 
We see something more of it now that it is our duty to take 
record of all accidents which take place in all trades. 
Textile works no longer stand in their sad pre-eminence of 
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past years. The link seen in them did but denote a chain of 
human suffering of which possibly there was no idea in the 
public mind. Wedo not even yet know them all, for not 
only are not all the.accidents in factories recorded, but those 
that happen in workshops may be co-equal with those 
happening in factories, and of them we know nothing. We 
only are able to judge, by visits to a few of those places, how 
great is the probability that they out-number them. 

I am surprised myself at the dens in which some of the 
most skilled workmen are here and there to be found work- 
ing; at the dangerous nature of the access to them; at the 
unfenced shafting which runs within any conceivable distance 
of the heads and persons of the workers; at the nature of 
the staircases and steps without handrails they have to 
ascend; at the disgusting efluvia over which some of the 
workrooms are built; at the sumps in the middle of the 
yards, underground it is true, but having frequently to be 
cleansed; at the high-pressure boilers I now and then see 
under the works, or in the ground within the smallest yards, 
through which the workers pass and repass all day long; boilers 
surrounded by hundreds of inhabitants, with now and then a 
safety-valve open to any playfulness. Many of these are causes 
calculated to produce the number of accidents epitomized 
in the following table, for nine months in the present year, in 
order to bring this subject especially under your notice, and 
to ask for more power, if possible, to prevent, and at least 
materially to mitigate, the misery which is thus annually 
accumulating. Assuming that, the aggregate number of 
workers in my division is about the same in the new works 
of every description as it is in the textile works of every 
description, and I have reason to believe the difference not 
to be material, (excepting that in the latter a younger class 
of hands and more females are employed,) it will be seen that, 
in these nine months only, there have been more than twice 
as many accidents in the new as in the old; more varied, as 
a matter of course, and more fatal from that variety ; and I 
am led to think that this difference arises from three or four 
perceptible causes. 

First, from the additions which have been made to old 
buildings and shaftings, and from power carried by dangerous 
straps from one room to another, in order to cram as 
many people into as small a space as possible: and often, from 
sheer ignorance, and sometimes from an entire disregard, of 
the dangerous proximity of such appliances to the people 
employed : 

Secondly, from the varied nature of the works under one 
roof, by which power applied to the whole at a certain speed 
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is released from time to time to parts only, increasing the 
speed in such parts, unexpectedly : 

Thirdly, from the nonchalance of the workers themselves, 
who appear to defy danger, or to consider it so much a 
matter of course as to disregard it: 

Fourthly, from the want of protection to main gearing and 
machines, which appears seldom to have been a matter of 
consideration. And, lastly, 

From the natural curiosity of new workers, who will be 
perpetually exhibiting their cleverness to escape contusions 
and lacerations, but are eventually caught. 

The reporting of the accidenis in the iron districts has 
called forth some expression of thanks from the iron workers, 
as appears from the following letter :— | 


‘“Tast time I saw you, you mentioned that it would be 
necessary, probably, to discontinue reporting the accidents. If 
you do so I think it will be a great evil for the workers. A 
careful inspection of all accidents will be one of the greatest boons 
to the working men. Already they are very pleased with the 
idea that Government is taking the trouble to look after their - 
hurts, and in these days of grumbling that is something. Having 
had 30 years’ experience in this parish, and having had under my 
care most serious accidents which have taken place here, I may 
mention that, since the accidents in mines have been so carefully 
inspected, the reduction in number has been very great. As an 
instance, in one colliery, before the operation of that Act, I had 
at one time as many as 15 pairs of splints in use. I now rarely 
exceed two or three pairs.” 


When many accidents occur in a factory, in a particular 
class of works, there would seem to be either a peculiarity in 
the machinery to produce such accidents, or a negligence of 
those precautions against danger by which they might be 
averted; and the surest way to arouse a greater vigilance 
amongst the occupiers of such works about them is that of the 
publication of them all. The great number of trades shown in 
the following table in which accidents have occurred within this 
year under my notice, shows how little impunity from danger 
there is in any of them. In old premises, where oftentimes 
leases have but a few years to run, and where alterations, 
possibly costly in execution, would have to be left to 
successors or to landlords, without compensation, I fear much 
can scarcely be attempted, save to ward off the most imminent 
dangers. Naked shafting and other main gearing in the 
passages to and about such works can be fenced, an extra 
caslight and handrails to outside steps can be recommended, 
for to such sources of danger our attention is often directed, 
and up to this time with reasonable success. But there is a 
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great deal of this kind of work to do; and amidst our slow 
progress, the accidents continue. 

In all the larger classes of works, such as iron works, anne 
of the main gearing 1s on the surface, and generally exposed, 
and huge shafts revolve in many places that to an eye 
accustomed to the fencing of all line shafting on or near the 
ground appear very pregnant with danger. The workers, 
however, seem accustomed to them, and use helps them some- 
what to keep out of harm’s way. To burns, from heated 
bars, blocks, and tubes, and to the scales which fly on all 
sides from the surrounding anvils, an inspector or sub- 
inspector of factories must make up his mind to submit, as 
well as. the workers, unless he keeps his eyes open, and 
a ready presence; burns, too, that are not of a slight 
character, and excite no sympathy. The number of-such 
accidents that happen in the night make it most undesirable 
that little boys should be then employed. In August last there 
were 141 accidents in the iron mills and blast furnaces of my 
division, and of these 45 were in the night. To boys of 12 
-years old, two; of 13, four; of 14, four; and of between 
14 and 18, five. With regard to the law touching all such 
accidents, and their means of avoidance, we have long had 
the power to require the fencing of the fly-wheel, engine, 
water-wheel, hoist, or mill gearing, near to which the 
workers are liable to pass or be employed, and machinery 
to be fenced under notice ; but now, by the introduction of a 
new section, with a meaning which I admit was probably 
intended to limit that power rather than increase it, the 
Secretary of State may modify the hitherto law of fencing with 
respect to any factory or class of factories, upon such terms 
and in /such manner as he thinks fit; and any regulations 
so modified by the said Secretary of Gintersballsbe of the 
same yalidity as if they had been the original regulations 
contained (not in this, but) in the Factory Acts. We shall, 
therefore, I dare say, find a readier method than that 
heretofore prescribed in the 7th of Victoria for fencing 

machines and main gearing, or either of them, whenever 
reasonable webs dave fail of accomplishing this desirable 
object. 

‘i am. led to ioe more particular stress on this new section 
from the apathy there is amongst so many employers, either to 
safely fence their machinery or to compensate the sufferers ; an 
apathy which, it is easy to foresee, will lead to the infliction ~ 
of heavy penalties, or to civil actions by the sufferers against 
their employers, and to compensating damages. In a large 
carriage work to which my attention was “called not long 
ACO, a “circular saw was employed to cut sections from the 
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centres of pieces of wood in such a way that it was scarcely 
possible for accidents of the severest form to be prevented, 
and a skilled workman had his hand nearly severed in two 
by it. By a very slight contrivance this sawing might have 
been made a self-process; but it had never suggested 
itself to the manager. When I told him he was liable to an 
action, he seemed rather surprised, and said “he would 
consider the matter.” A compulsory maintenance of every 
sufferer by accidents from unprotected machinery, where 
it could be clearly proved there had been no negligence on 
their part, but a want of due forethought on the part of 
the employer, with pensions to families where husbands are 
killed by accidents preventible by apphances, would be, in 
my humble opinion, very salutary. 

The following is a table of all the kinds of accidents, in all 
the kinds of works under my supervision, between the Ist of 
January and the 30th of September 1868, with the age and 
sex of the sufferer, and the result when fatal: and therein 
we see that, out of a population of workers amounting to 
346,636 souls, the total number of accidents was 2,674 ; or, 


The accidents to children were °027 p. c. of the whole number 
of persons employed. 


$2 93 
99 29 


‘i young persons ,, °203 
" adults sebellO 


SSS 


The total No. of accidents was *78 p. c¢. 


99 72 


I am not able to give the gross number of workers at this 
moment for textile and other works for the same period, 
but I can give that which so closely approximates to it that 
the difference is of no consequence. In 1862 the total 
number of persons employed in all textile works was 775,534, 
and the total number of accidents for that year was 2,673, 
which is equal to about one in 300; whilst m the new 
works it is about one in 133. Is it then that there is more 
carelessness among the general trades than the textile, that 
this great preponderance of accidents exists? or is it a proof 
of what the Factory Act has accomplished, in preventing 
them in textile works during the last six years ?. 

Of the total number of sufferers in all the trades, new 
as well as textile, 488 are females, 2,301 are over 18 years 
of age, 1,264 are between 13 and 18, and 232 are under 13. 
There are 18 major amputations and 263 minor; the. 
former referring to limbs, the latter to fingers. There are 
47 cases of concussion of the brain or spinal columnos; 
1,382 cases of contusions, many of them of a very severe 
character ; 350 cases of incised wounds; 28 of dislocations ; 
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222 of fractures major and 97 of minor; 80 of injury to the 
eye, mostly from the flying of the shuttle or from burns 
from sparks; 742 of lacerations, many of them very severe ; 
and not less than 290 of them by cotton machinery ; 
527 cases of burn, of which by far the larger number took 
place, as might be anticipated, in the manufacture of iron, 
among smelters, founders, engineers, and in chemical works ; 
29 cases of sprain; 15 cases in which blindness super- 
vened ; and of the whole, 60 termmated fatally: or about 
one in 63. The proportion per cent. of accidents to 
workers may be suggestive of other considerations, It is, 
indeed, lamentable that so many accidents occur, though 
it may be a matter of surprise to some that they are really 
so few in proportion to the persons employed, amid causes of 
danger so various. Let us hope, however, that they may be 
soon still further diminished, if they cannot be altogether 
prevented. 

Next year I hope it may be found desirable that no acci- 
dents shall be reported, unless they have occasioned a week’s 
absence from work :——for I hear it is not uncommon in cases 
of slight accidents, for the injured person to throw himself 
on his club for three days, that he may have a three days’ 
holiday when he might have returned to his work. The 
cost of reporting accidents that are trivial and inconse- 
quential would thus be saved, as well as the trouble of a 
tabulation which is unnecessary. 
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Factory SCHOOLS. 


By the term “factory schools” I do not refer to schools 
scattered here and there, in which children employed within 
certain premises are collected and taught, but to a class of 
schools erected by the manufacturers, primarily, for their 
factory children, secondly, for the children of their workers, 
and thirdly, for those of the neighbourhood around the works 
themselves. 

The subject is one of course of great interest : for when 
one looks back to the fact, as detailed by Mr. Henry Ash- 
worth, in the 6th volume of the Reports on the Paris 
Universal Exhibition that, in 1825 “the idea of a day 
« school becoming appurtenant to mills and works had only 
« been heard of at Mr. Owen’s Lanark Mills in Scotland,” 
that, then, the working classes were for the most part 
untaught, and that, their education was deemed an experi- 
ment of doubtful if not of dangerous tendency, and when 
one compares this, with the tabulated statement herein-after 
presented, of existing schools “appurtenant to mills and 
works,” every sincere friend of the working-claszes must be 
surprised and delighted at the great expense so many firms 
have gone to in erecting and supporting schools of so 
important a character. 
~ Whoever will take the trouble of examining the accom- 
panying table will find that one firm at least had adopted 
the suggestion of the first Sir Robert Peel in 1802, of 
educating their workpeople: and had established a school 
upon their premises five years previously to the Factory 
Act of 1833: and that others followed their example in 
fairly rapidly succession. Thus, of the 27 schools that have 
favoured me with returns, 


1 has been established 40 years. 


2 99 cy) 33 cy) 

1 5) 99 32 5 

6 ‘. a between 20 and 30 years. 
9 ” » pei Oe. 020s 9, 

1 29 39 oy) 5 99 10 9 
4. i. x under 5 years. 


In three the years are not given: 


a convincing proof of the imperative obligation forced 
upon these large employers of labour, to educate their work- 
people: and a silent reproach to those, who have been in the 
habit of shrinking from this duty when legally called upon 
to fulfil it. 

_ If we examine Mr. Ashworth’s opinions upon this obliga- 
tion, he, at the time he penned them, being a large cotton 
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manufacturer in the neighbourhood of Bolton-le-Moors, we 


shall find in them, no doubt, the actuating motives of the 


whole of these proprietors in the educational establishments 
they have formed. 


_ “Misgivings,” says he, “were not unfrequently expressed, that 
the zeal and expenditure thus being incurred by Messrs. Ash- 
worth (that is, on the school and annual cost of education) might 
one day be turned to their ewn annoyance and pecuniary loss. 
In one insiance only did this prognostication ever appear to have 
become verified. A young man of considerable talent, whe, when 
a child, had been removed to the factory from a neighbouring 
workhouse, had made rapid progress at school, especially in arith- 
metic, and when a strike of the workpeople happened to take 
place in 1830, he became very officious as a leader. The strike, 
however, was defeated by the employment of new hands; and it 
was attributed to him, or through his influence, that the new 
hands were brutally assailed at midnight by an infuriated mob: 


and by way of termination of their riotous proceedings this » 


assemblage demolished the windows of the school.” 
Happily however, though, 

“the proprietors might naturally feel deep mortification at the 
exhibition of such a resentful spirit, they could not conceive of 
any other means more effectual than that of schooling, for the 
removal of such ignorant infatuation ; so they had the damages 
repaired, and endeavoured to increase the efficiency of the 
teaching. The continued extension of the works, and increase of 
the population, afterwards necessitated the enlargement of the 
school accommodation ; and, when this was being provided, suit- 


able arrangements were also made for news-room, lecture-room, 
and library, and for the performance of divine worship.” 


And whilst Tam quoting from these gentlemen’s experi- 
ences in years, commencing with 1825, let me not lose the 
opportunity of stating the results of this forbearance and 
large-heartedness, as shown in their report to the Paris 
Commission in 1868. “ Many of the parents,” he adds, “have 
“* expressed how much gratification they have felt that, by the 
“* advantage of the education and training thus derived to 
the young, they had become so completely separated from 
the corrupt influences of music saloons and drink shops... . 
Cases of illegitimacy have been scarce, and during the whole 
‘* period, there has not been any prosecution for theft.... 
“ The proficiency of many of the workpeople has enabled 
‘‘ them to rise from the ranks of labour to become ma- 
‘‘ nagers. About 30 of these have been reckoned, on the 
« spur of the moment. And 10 of them have become business 
‘* partners or proprietors of mills.” And the report is-closed 
with this sentence: “ The proprietor is cheered in the ceon- 
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** sciousness of having endeavoured to promote the welfare 
** of those he has employed, and is rejoiced in the attendant 
“© success.” 

From the inquiries which I have recently made on a form 
printed for the purpose, and from the replies received, I find 
that the average cost of building 20 of the schools (the other 
seven making no return of this item) was 1,948/., and that of 
the whole number only two received aid from the Government 
grant for that purpose. This is indeed exceedingly satisfac- 
tory, because nearly all of them are really National or British 
schools, being freely open to all the children of their respec- 
tive neighbourhoods. Two of the schools are very fine 
sroups of buildings, costing their proprietors 6,000/. or more ; 
one of them being regularly used as a church on Sundays ; 
one other cost 3,0002., and 13 have cost between 1,000/. and 
3,0002, 

It is interesting to note, too, that the increase of this class 
of schools connected with manufacturing establishments very 
fairly represents the increase in all the other sorts of day 
schools within the same period. It may be also remarked, 
‘that the proportion of schools built in this way was larger 
between 10 and 20 years ago than it has been since. 

To my inquiry, whether parents employed by the various 
firms are at perfect liberty to send their children or not to 
the schools established by these firms, the answer is uniform 
that they are. But there are of course exceptions in the case 
of half-timers, who are in some cases compelled to attend the 
schools of their employers ; and in the case of one eminent 
firm, who have found upon examination a large number of 
youths in their employment below a fair standard of ele- 
mentary knowledge, they have established a special school 
for their instruction ; and insist upon their attending it three 
half-days a week, under pain of a small fine for non-atten- 
dance. These youths, it should be added, have a large share 
of leisure during the daytime at their disposal. The table 
shows also that in two cases only, have attempts been made 
to levy a small tax upon workmen’s wages for the purposes 
of education. Both places are in Wales. One has aban- 
doned the principle; the other deducts 2}d. in the pound 
from the workmen ; a practice which has been in operation 
for 18 years. On this latter point, it is so extremely desir- 
able that further information should be obtained (for I think 
J have heard that elsewhere in England this principle has 
been found to answer very well) that I should be glad to 
receive any communication on the subject, which employers 
or others may be disposed to send me. 

Of 23 schools which answer the inquiry whether any pre- 
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ference is given to children who are educated in the schools, 
either upon vacancies occurring in the factories or in cases of 
subsequent promotion, eight replied in the affirmative, and 
this plan cannot fail to have a most beneficial influence on the 
schoiars. Scholars are required to pay school fees in all the 
schools. These fees vary from 1d. to 4d. a week. A few pay 
6d. Six schools charge higher fees to other people than their 
own workpeople ; but there are cases where the children of 
people who have died whilst in the service of the firms, or 
have been disabled at work, are received as free scholars. 
17 boys’ and 16 girls’ schools, receive half-timers, numbering 
about 1,400 yearly, and about equally as to the sexes. 12 of 
the schools provide for every istruction, the fees varying 
from 1d. to 6d. a week. These most important means for the 
maintenance and prmotion of education amongst our young 
workpeople can scarcely be over-rated ; and I am glad to be 
able to bear the most unequivocal testimony to their value, 
from the experience which I have gained in various parts of my 
district, but especially in South Staffordshire, where there are 
some of the best night schools also in the country in connexion 
with some of its largest manufactories, and where the wishes 
and exertions of employers and the friends of education are 
supplemented in a most valuable manner by the South Staf- 
fordshire educational association, of which Mr. Talbot, one of 
the ablest and most zealous schoolmasters in the district, is 
the secretary. This association, from its establishment many 
years ago, has been most ably presided over by Lord Lyt- 
telton, whose name, when [ mention it, is a guarantee for 
everything that can be anticipated from an association for 
such purposes. | 

It is a subject of especial gratification to me to quote from 
their report, read. at the ninth annual meeting of this associa- 
tion, and conference in connexion with it, that, “ notwith- 
“ standing many discouragements and many temptations, the 
** night school managers and teachers are carrying them on 
with a large degree of general success, improving thou- 
sands of youthsin their elementary and general knowledge, 
* and training them to habits of diligence, punctuality, and 
“ good order ;” and more especially as follows:—‘% And 
they (the committee) venture to suggest, as they have 
before suggested, to all employers of juvenile labour in the 
district, the immense service which they may render to the 
cause of evening school examination by adopting the plan 
of an annual examination of the young persons in their 
employment, and of thereby partially demonstrating to 
them the great need of improving their education. This is 
already done, with most excellent effect, in one at least 
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“* of the largest establishments in this district, and could be 
“carried out in a most easy and inexpensive manner 
“ through the medium of this association.” hse 

I hear that an appeal is to be issued to employers, urging 
upon them this same suggestion, and to this course I beg to 
add my earnest recommendation. The simple test of an 
annual examination of all the young people in an establish- 
ment, in reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, will cer- 
tainly reveal, both to employers and to the young people 
themselves, what perhaps very few adequately know of the 
state of education amongst the employés: and cannot fail to 
stimulate them in the desire for improvement. I could not 
instance this better, perhaps, than by a report of the Gran- 
ville Works, Birmingham, from whence the following was 
issued by the employers in February 1868 :— 


“To our workpeople.—The inquiries we have been obliged to 
make in order to obtain the information necessary to be given in 
compliance with the Factory Acts, recently come into operation, 
have revealed a want of education amongst the ‘ young persons’ 
in our employ truly lamentable, and for which we certainly were 
not prepared. On the 17th of December last we had 95 young 
persons under 18 years of age working in these works. Of these, 
23 returned themselves, in answer to our inquiries, as being able 
to read and write, and nine as being able to read only, leaving 
63, or two-thirds of the entire number, as not being able to do 
either the one or the other. That this state of things in the 
present day is discreditable, and ought to be altered, will, we 
think, be admitted by you all; and it presses itself with con- 
siderable force upon our own minds. We have always endea- 
voured, as far as in us lay, to carry on our business in such a 
way as that the employment we are able to give should be bene- 
ficial to our workpeople ; and, in fact, as far as possible, to act 
in sympathy and accord with them, We are persuaded that if we 
are to meet and keep our place against, not only the competition 
and industry of our own countrymen, but also against that of the 
intelligent and wide-awake foreigner, the union between work- 
people and employers in time to come must be still more firm, and 
the understanding even more complete. ‘That such union and 
good understanding will be greatly retarded by ignorance, and 
immensely advanced, to the benefit of both parties, by a proper 
state of education, must, we are sure, be as apparent to you all as 
it is tous. ‘To do our part, therefore, as employers, in securing © 
to all our ‘young persons’ the means and benefits of at least 
primary or elementary education, we have made arrangements to 
commence a factory night school on the 2d of next month. We 
have engaged the services of an intelligent and able headmaster, 
who has for some years been at work in a National school under 
Government inspection, and who has during the latter part of the 
time had the sole charge of a large night school. We are fitting 
up part of the large room over the bath-maker’s shop as a school- 
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room, and shall supply the necessary working apparatus, and such 
assistance as from time to time may be found necessary. We 
shall expect, and, indeed, require, the attendance of all ‘ young 
persons’ employed here under 18 years of age, who do not prove 
to our satisfaction that they can read and write. The first and 
ereatest attention will be paid to elementary subjects, viz., 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ; but our object being to make 
the school as perfect as possible, higher subjects, such as gram- 
mar, geography, and history, will be taught as soon and as 
much as practicable. We refer you to the printed rules for 


further information, and rely upon your earnest co-operation. 
“§. H. Hopxins & Sons.” 


This circular was progress in the right direction. It 
exhibits too, admirably, the latent effects of the Factory Act 
upon the public mind; I mean the power, to call to the 
memories of kind-hearted and well-intentioned employers the 
imperative obligation which Providence has laid upon them 
to educate their workpeople; the conviction that that 
obligation, in a commercial point of view, is absolute; and 
that masters ought to expect, and as a principle to require, 
of their workpeople, the faculty of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic at least, and to aid them in attaining higher 
branches of education afterwards. 

You would possibly, sir, like to know the result of this 
experiment of Messrs. Hopkins and Sons, and what became 
of their attempt to enforce education on those who entered 
voluntarily to the obligation of learning as the price of 
employment ; and it is given in the following letter and 
report, dated 17th October 1868 :— 


“Dear sir,—In compliance with your letter of the 13th instant, 
we have the pleasure to enclose you our superintendent teacher’s 
report of our night school. We should think it scarcely leaves us 
any thing to remark upon. We regret the attendance is not more 
considerable ; but this is a drawback incident to all night schools, 
but we never relax in our endeavours to counteract it. The 
superintendent is decidedly efficient in the conduct of the school. 
He has with him five salaried assistant teachers, three of whom 
are clerks in our warehouse. At Midsummer we distributed 2] 
prizes for good conduct and regular attendance, and purpose 
holding an examination at Christmas. We enclose a copy of the 
prayers we have adopted for the use of the school. 

“*¢ Report.—In presenting you a report of progress made in the 
night school, I beg to submit the following statistics. There have 
been received into the school 127 young persons, of whom there 
have been 58 girls and 69 boys. At the present time there 
are only 73 in attendance ; 32 femalesand 41 males. Of the 73, 56 
have been in attendance from the opening of the school on the 16th 
of March last. The number of attendances possible to have been 
made by these is 92. The average attendance is 50; but as 11 
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of these have only attended a few weeks, the average by the 62 
will be 57. In speaking of progress, I believe I am justified in 
Saying that it is marked one way or other in each class in the 
following manner :—Boys: A. Reading‘and arithmetic improved, 
dictation improved, many careless in writing. B. Improvements 
have, been made in each subject, writing and arithmetic more 
especially ; several make no effort to improve, and will not learn 
their tables, C. Several in this class have been improved 
considerably, having respect to their very low attainments.— 
Girls : A. Improvements are to be traced in each subject, reading 
most. B. The same. C. Some progress. Scarcely more than 
one knew their letters on admission. Behaviour during prayers, 
good ; during work, not good. When they are accustomed to 
discipline improvements will become more apparent. Many 
appear, very fond of music, and would like it in place of some 
other lesson. I have given an occasional reading, which interests 
many, but sends too many in their wearied state to sleep. 
*¢ Jas. STELLEARD.’” 


But the example of Messrs. Hopkins and Sons is by no 
means isolated, I have to cite also that of Messrs. Chance, 
Brothers, of Smethwick, which indeed I should have first 
quoted, who in November 1867 issued the following notice to 
their workpeople :— 


*“‘ Glass-works, November 1867. 

“An examination of the boys, girls, and young persons em- 
ployed in the various departments of our glass-works shows that 
many of them of both sexes do not possess that knowledge of the 
rudiments of education which every person, at least in this neigh- 
bourhood, who is old enough to work, ought by this time to have 
acquired. We have therefore resolved in future to discoun- 
tenance the employment of boys and girls in our works who do 
net possess at the time of seeking employment a fair acquaintance 
with elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic, with the 
addition of freehand drawing for the ornamental department; and 
to open an additional day school for glass-house boys, and an 
additional evening school for girls and young women. In the 
case of glass-house boys, who have at their disposal a great deal 
of leisure time, we expect all of them under 18 years of age to 
attend the day school at least three times each week for the 
present; and in the case of all cther young persons of both sexes, 
whose elementary education is defective, we expect the boys to 
attend the evening school three times in each week for at least 
six months in the year, and girls and young women for such 
longer period as may appear to us to be desirable. 

“It is our purpose to impose a fine of 6d. per week upon elass- 
house boys who absent themselves from school without sufficient 
cause ; and not longer to employ any whose conduct is reported 
by the master to be bad, or where attendance is not kept up with 
regularity. 

““We purpose to hold an examination of all our young people 
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from time to time, and to institute a system of rewards for those 
whose attendance, good conduct, and progress merit such 
distinctions. 

“We shall be glad to find our intentions in this matter fully 
appreciated by those whose welfare is to be thereby affected, and 
to know that those whose education is in a satisfactory condition 
will still give a regular attendance on the schools and classes, 
both for the sake of their own progress, and as an example to 
those whose education is not in so satisfactory a state. 

“ CHANCE, Brothers, & Co.” 

“This rule on the whole has worked very well,” says 
Mr. Talbot, under date October 14, 1868. ‘‘ There have been 
some fines enforced for non-attendance, but no dismissal. The 
boys, with one exception, are getting to like the school, and their 
conduct has improved in a very satisfactory manner. ‘Thenight 
school has opened for the season, and is attended voluntarily by 
about 1380 boys, who work from six to six. In the case of these 
boys there are no fines, and there has been no dismissal at any 
time. ‘The rule requiring attendance for them is not insisted 
upon, yet they attend very nicely indeed, from their own desiré to 
improve, aided, no doubt, by the fact that the masters take an 
interest in their progress.” 


I look, as I have often said, upon evening schools as a neces- 
sity. History has repeated itself within 30 years. ‘lhe time 
was when there were comparatively no schools but Sunday 
schools for the factory worker, and no night schools, for the 
best of all reasons that the workers had no time to devote 
to them. Now, night schools and institutes seem destined 
to arrest ignorance in adolescent lite 5 and therefore I trust 
to see fhem increasing every year in number and efficiency. 
Take for another example the following statistics of fustian 
eutters at Cadishead, and say whether night schools are 
necessary or not. “ There are 157 cutters between the 
« ages of 11 and 18 years, of whom 30 can read and write 
« well, 50 imperfectly, 47 can read only, and 30 cannot do 
“ either. There are 122 between 18 and 30, of whom 
‘21 can read and write well, 30 imperfectly, 27 can read 
“ only, and 44 cannot do either. There are 47 between 
‘“¢ 30 and 50 years of age, of whom seven can read and write 
‘well, five imperfectly, 16 can read only, and 19 cannot 
“ do either.” 

Let me not forget the argument advanced by many, 
who do not thoroughly understand how a change of occu- 
pation for the mind is rest, a rest greater im many 
instances, and far more beneficial, than absolute quietude, 
and also by those, who are reluctant to contribute towards 
the support of education among young persons, “ who have, 
“ they say, worked hard all the day, and are unfitted for 
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“the further strain on their physical power by attendance 
“ at the night school.’ Nothing can be more fallacious, as 
arule. ‘There are trades and cases in which it is so; but 
the general way in which the youths of both sexes employ 
their leisure after work is over, and which is a matter 
of universal acknowledgment and observation, denies this 
want of physical power, but admits the need of a directing 
power over such persons, like that which Messrs. Chance, 
Brothers, and Co., and Messrs. Hopkins and Co., give and 
enforce. And this directing power, used with the gentle 
but cautious hand, as in the case of both these firms, brings 
into play a discipline which the law has never ventured to 
entertain, much less enforce, towards persons above 13 years 
of age, but which is the sheet anchor of a useful application 
of that which has been learned before the later restraint 
begins. 

Where there is no night school in the neighbourhood 
of small manufactories, I should recommend the employers 
to unite in applying for one to be opened in some neigh- 
bouring schoolroom, under the inspection of the Privy 
Council; and to guarantee the remuneration of a teacher for 
the first two or three years, until the school should become, 
as it ought by that time, nearly or quite self-supporting. 
I look back with considerable pleasure to the day when 
I was told in Longton, in Staffordshire, that there was no 
schoolroom to be had for the many children about to be 
educated compulsorily by the law, nor anybody willing or 
interested encugh in the subject to build one, when, aided. 
by that most zealous of all working clergymen, the rector, 
we together found a dissenting school unoccupied, rented a 
room in it for 25/. a year, which I guaranteed from my 
factory fine fund, obtained a first-rate master from the 
trainmg school at Yule, and now, there are upwards of 
300 boys under tuition in that and an additional room 
under the same roof, than which nothing can be more satis- 
factory. And so it might be with regard to night schools 
for elder boys and girls, It only requires the obligation 
of educating their workers to be felt by employers, then 
occasional visitation at the homes of the people by the middle 
and upper classes, to show them why the schools have been 
established, and the advantages, moral and social, of educa- 
tion, and the most beneficial results would accrue. I have 
long since arrived at this conclusion, and have reported upon 
it; indeed it was one of my corollaries on schools and 
scholars in 1863 that, children of 13, when passing from 
short time to full, should undergo, by the school master or 
mistress they are leaving, some examination as to whether 
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a certain maximum amount of education has been then: 
attained; and if not, though full time work should be 
legally permitted, a further attendance, limited to 16 years 
of age, should be required at a night school, if there 
was one within a reasonable distance, till the maximum was 
acquired; and I have seen no reason since then to alter 
this opinion. 

Such a transition from the day to the night school, 
without mulcting wages, or interfering with the hberty 
of labour, would be what is needed amongst the working 
classes towards rendering their education so far complete. 

To return, however, to my statistics, it will be seen that in 
57 separate schools boys, girls, and infants, but excluding 
infant schools, the average attendance is about 107. The 
annual cost to the managers of 74 establishments, including 
in most cases three schools, and also the evening schools, is. 
on the average 1091 In 12 schools, parents purchase their 
children’s books and other requisites. 22 schools out of the 
27 have certificated teachers, and I suppose, therefore, that 
they are under Government inspection, and receive the 
annual grants upon examination. These are all exceedingly 
valuable facts to have ascertained. My regret is that the 
returns are not more complete; for there must be many 
others of a like character that I have not known, and there- 
fore could not hand them the forms; and there must be 
some that had forms, and have neglected to return them. 
What I have received, and doubtless what I might have | 
received, do and would have borne most abundant testimony 
that the want of education is not forgotten by some of the 
larger employers of labour, nor, very much to their credit, 
by some of the smaller. 


And now for a few moments I will,—not draw a com- 
parison between the industrial districts of France in the 
matter of factory education, and our own, for it is too 
charming to see them each striving in this race of excellence, 
but simply place side by side with the table I have here 
introduced and its analysis, an extract from the address 
of M. Engel Dollfus, of the firm of Dollfus, Mieg, and Co., 
of Mulhouse, Haut Rhin, to the “ Société des Bibliothéques 
Communales,” in September 1867, assuring you that, every 
moral and educational effort, suggested and carried into 
effect by this firm, one of the most important in France, 
springs from the purest and most patriotic motives. 


“TY should have wished,” says Mons. Dellfus, “at our fifth 
general assembly, to have been able to lay before you a satis- 
factory account of the progress made since our last meeting. 
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Unfortunately we have not been an exception to the common 
lot. The trade crisis under which all have suffered more or 
Jess, has not spared us. We ceased to make progress from the 
moment even when our society received from the jury of the 
Exhibition for itself and its promoter, medals intended to 
consecrate its success, and the souvenirs of common efforts, 
This is often the course of things. First there is a certain 
enthusiasm and almost infatuation, which is the period of 
initiation and getting into order. Then comes that of serious 
labour and propagation, to which you have devoted three 
well spent years, for you have thousands of readers who 
have been pleased with and have profited by, the excellent 
resources ci instruction and amusement placed within their 
reach. At present there is a lull; a slight indiilerence even 
amongst the zealous promoters of our society. I do not know, 
indeed, any budding society which has not passed through this 
stage. 

“ Have we been stopped by opposition, or by any distrust 
caused by party feeling ? Shall we henceforth come in contact 
with authorities less favourable to the idea of progress attached 
to our work ; or is it that we ourselves, absorbed by the Exhi- 
bition, or by the sad state of affairs, have been less active at the 
very time when it was needful to redouble our efforts? There 
is all this in our situation; and I will add in all sincerity, and 
to the interest of the societies of librarians, our jurors, that 
there is danger in occupying oneself only with books, It easily 
engenders a certain languishing monotony, which must be resisted 
with vigour, if one wishes to escape becoming benumbed. This 
object can be obtained by very simple means. Your committes 
has stopped at it, and your secretary, who knows so well how to 
render things attractive which are not naturally so, has much 
wished to speak to you of it with some explanation, before I sub- 
mitted it to your consideration. Seek to multiply the number 
of readers, after having, as you already have done, scattered in 
profusion the materials for reading itself; for this is only in 
reality the completion of the object you have in view, namely, 
always to Jabour for the diffusion of knowledge the most appro- 
priate to the purpose of elevating the moral and material con- 
dition of our working classes. My opinion is that to serve 
a cause, one must possess the courage to present it in its 
true light, withdrawing accessory considerations of selflove or 
interest. 

“ You know that our department holds high rank among the 
official statistics of primary instruction. Thus in 1865 it figured 
in the ninth rank out of 86 departments. In the list of depart- 
ments classed by the number of married people with a total 
of 100 who signed the act of their marriage between 1858 and 
1860, the Haut Rhin is classed the sixth, with 96 per cent. 
If from these we pass to the classification of the departments 
by the number of conscripts knowing how to read only, we find 
the Haut Rhin in the eleventh rank, with 911 per cent. We are 
still better classed on other heads. Thus, in the table of the 
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number of pupils frequenting the sct.ools in relation to the 
population, we occupy the seventh +ank, with 164 per cent. 
pupils to 100 inbabitants, the mean of the whole of Krance being 
12°6 per cent. in 1863, the double of what it was in 1839. Let 
us add to this, that neither in the Haut Rhin nor Bas Rhin is 
there a single communal without a school. You will thus per- 
ceive, that we occupy alternately the ninth, sixth, and eleventh 
rank, always amongst the first of the 86 departments of which 
France is composed, classed according to their degree of in- 
struction. 

“ This is, indeed, a cause of congratulation. I would, how- 
ever, still add one thing, which is, that you should not forget the 
greater part of the border countries are better instructed than 
ours, and, that a portion of from 10 to 20 per cent. of ignorant 
people still offers a fine margin for the friends of educatiow. 

“ Next, let us examine more closely the official statistics, and 
let us try to draw from them a lesson. We have already seen 
that, in the Haut Rhin, 16 per cent. of the inhabitants attend 
school. If we apply this proportion to the 60,000 inhabitants 
of Mulhouse, we ought to arrive at a school population of 9,000 
children, or, in adding to the 3,600 children in our primary 
schools all those who receive primary instruction at college, at 
the professional schools, free schools, and factory shools, we shall 
still be infinitely below this figure. Many more schools are still 
necessary, notwithstanding the progress already made. 

“TI feel some hesitation in quoting to you new figures ; but it 
is necessary, if I am to set before you a sketch, true or exact in 
every point; and the experiment is one which can be made in a 
few hours in each establishment. In 1848 I endeavoured to 
ascertain the number of workmen of Dollfus, Mieg, & Co., who 
could read and write, that could read only, or that could neither 
read nor write. Here is the detail of the work repeated in 1858 
and 1864 :— | 











Number of Read and Neither read 
Year. Workers. write. Read only. nor write. 
1848 1,655 1,144 61 450 
1858 2,449 1,588 214 647 
1864 ee ar | 1,553 ey, 601 


“ This gives a proportion of illiterate persons equal to 27 per 
cent., of 264 per cent., and 264 per cent.,; the invariable and 
melancholy average extending over 16 years, it is true, over men, 
women, and children of as low as eight years of age, but not the 
less melancholy for all that. 

“ To begin with these periods of 1845, 1858, and 1864, in 
order to appreciate approximately the degree of instruction 
of our working population in general, appeared to me to be 
neither hazardous nor exorbitant. The two last periods show 
from 2,300 to 2,400 workpeople ; and we must take into. con- 
sideration the influence which an incessant immigration of work- 
people, for the most part illiterate, exercises on the men, in 
expressing the degree of general instruction; but which, apart 
from that, has a high signification. 
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‘¢ Here are still more facts. The result of the census of 1866 
and 1867 shows that the establishments of Mulhouse employ about 
700 children from 8 to 12 years of age, and that only 200 of 
these children work in our establishments of Dollfus, Meig, and 
Co., at Mulhouse and Dornach ; and I was desirous to find out 
how many among them could neither read nor write, although 
they had attended and still did attend school; and the following 
are the proportions :— 

“Jn the spinning departments there were 46 per cent. illite- 
rate, in the printing 65 per cent., and in the general labour of the 
establishment 57 per cent. | | 

“ The figures I have thus quoted to you express too eloquently 
the immensity of the task to be accomplished, and the utility 
of units to accomplish it, whose aim will always be expressed in 
two words, instruction and morality.” 


M. Dollfus adds a note which is worthy of extraction, 
and is as follows :— 


“ Out of 657,401 scholars whe in 18638 left school in France, 
395,293, or 60 per cent., could read, write, and account; but 
263,008, z.e., 40 per cent., had uselessly spent their time at school, 
or had carried away very insufficient knowledge, which many 
of them had forgotten.” 


Bearing in mind that this address is from one of the most 
enlightened manufacturers in France, I am desirous of re- 
calling to your notice one of its sentences. 

“Is it,” says he, “in speaking of the difficulties attending the 
education of employés, and the languid feeling of the society, 
that we ourselves, absorbed by the sad state of affairs, have been 
less active at the very time when it was needful to redouble our 
efforts.” 


in order to contrast it with the action of so many of 
the manufacturers brought under the Factory Acts Ex- 
tension Act, 1867, who, being also in the midst of a sad 
state of affairs, not only did not take advantage of such an 
opportunity to promote the education of the young in their 
respective neighbourhoods, but absolutely discharged them 
all, so that the education anticipated from it has been 
undoubtedly a present failure. | 

See what the master of a national school in the black 
country writes to me last spring :— 

“J am a certificated Church of England schoolmaster, and 
have been in charge of the mixed school, my wife taking charge 
of the sewing, for more than two years, and have good reports 
from the Inspector of Schools, and am known to the vicar and 
many others of the resident gentry. I find myself in a popu- 
lation of 5,000 souls, the only one by whom anything like 
education is to be imparted to the crowds of children abovt me. 
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I have no salary but the school fees and capitation grant. Great 
distress prevails, and I see great need for free or very cheap 
schooling. We have six children, and the school fees amount to 
15s. or 16s. a week, out of which has to be paid gas and many 
materials, If the half-timers from the nail and chain shops 
attended school under the Act, it might do very well, and supply 
all requirements. As it is, there exists a dogged indifference to 
education among all classes, and unless some action be initiated, 
I shall be obliged to seek another situation.” 


But thus it has ever been. The manufacturers know that 
educated workers are the most controllable, the most efficient, 
losing less time than the ignorant, and making infinitely 
better work ; ; but they employ the children that ought to be 
at school; they abhor the trouble, as they say, of the school 
clauses of the Factory Act. The cry is one of “sauve qui 
peut.” He that will teach, may teach; butnotus! Let history 
again repeat itself. On the 12th of August 1834, when the 
Textile Factory Acts were being brought into operation, 
Mr. Inspector Rickards thus wrote :— 


“ The schooling clauses are so very objectionable to the mill 
occupiers generally that, to avoid what they deem an intolerable 
inconvenience and trouble of complying with them, they have 
discharged from their mills all children under 11 years of age. 
This has been carried on in these districts (Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire) to a distressing extent ; and the children so. discharged, 
instead of receiving the proposed education, get none at “all. 
They are turned out into the wide world, to seek other employ- 
ment, or to wander about the streets of towns in idleness and 
vice.” 


There is one more point worthy of particular notice in 
M. Dollfus’s address, and it is that, the nearer you are to the 
work of children the nearer you are to educational evidences. 
Thus, in the spinning department of their establishment, 
which is the process in which most children and young 
persons are employed, the illiterate are 46 per cent.; whilst 
in general Jabour this per-centage is as high as 57. The 
foures of the general educational condition of scholars in 
1863 proves, I think also, one of my former corollaries that, a 
half-time child at school Jearns as much as a whole day child 
that never works: for whilst 54 per cent. of the spinners 
were not illiterate at all events, of the day scholars, 40 per 
cent. had spent their time at school uselessly. I hope there 
may ke henceforward, more examples equal to these I have 
here shown, of this regard for the education of workpeople _ 
who are oftentimes brought to live under the necessity 
of being near their places of work, quite away from the 


ordinary means of education; and that, in future reports, 
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I may be able to state with more preciseness than now, what 
is being done in so important a matter. 

On the 26th October 1868 Mr. Sub-Inspector Johnston 
vrites from Birmingham :— 

“Tsee more and more every day what necessity there is to 
enforce attendance at night schools of ‘young persons. ‘There 
are numbers growing up without any education, and others, for- 
getting the little they learnt previously. In afew more years, 
say five or six, they will be men, and we should feel more 
immediately the effects of this education than that of ‘children, 
I could carry out a system of night schools very easily and 
without any opposition. The employers, many of them, do what 
they can to get the boys to go, but cannot do much.” 


I append also with considerable satisfaction the following 
notice distributed by Messrs. McIntyre, Hogg, and Co., 
of Dublin, showing their earnestness in the education and 


well-being of their workers. 


“Ciry Factory Evening ScHoo.. 


“The hours are so altered that every one attending this school 
may be at their homes before ten o’clock p.m. 

“Tt is requested that all the parents and guardians of the young 
scholars in particular will see that none are ever later in being 
home than before ten o’clock strikes by the town clock. 

“ Parents and guardians are also earnestly requested to call at 
the City Factory during school hours, to see the attendance list, 
once a week, if possible. This duty will be ‘neglected by none 
but those who are careless about the welfare of their children or 
those entrusted to them. 

““ Every person, old or young, employed in the City Factory, is 
expected either to be able to read, write, spell, and count well, or 
to be steadily learning to do so. 

“Any scholars not attending regularly will be dismissed.” 


Here at least is an evidence of the desire of the firm to 
co-operate with parents, and an earnest call upon them to 
reciprocate it,in the education and moral government of their 
workers. 

I have been also gratified to observe, in a little code of rules 
transmitted to me by the owner of the Glass House School, 
Pateley Bridge, (one of the schools in the Schedule,) an effort 
to carry out the principle of education continued after 
13 years of age, and which, I think, somewhat meets the 
desire of those advocates of a further restriction of the age 
of scholars to 14 years. The rule is, “when a child has 
“ attained 13 years of age, and is entitled to leave school 
for full work, a form will be filled up to the parents 
of the child, showing the time he or she has attended 
school, and the progress made in the elements of general 
“ knowledge. Where a manifest deficiency is discovered 
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“a further extension of half-time work to 14 years of age 
will be recommended, subject to the consent of the parents. 
** Scholars not attending regularly will be dismissed.” 


ce 


(See Table opposite.) 





I now, Sir, proceed to ask your attention to the following 
reports of my Sub-Inspectors on the working of both the 
Factories Act Extension Act, 1867, and the Workshops 
Act. 


* Reports by the Sus-INsPEctTors on the operation of the 
Factory Acts Extension Act and the Hours of Labour 
Regulation Act, so faras they have been able to observe 
both, for the ten months ended the 31st of October 1868. 


Nortu Wates District. 


Sir, Llangollen, 10th November 1868. 

I werewird forward you my report of the working of the 
Factories Extension Act in my district. At the time of the 
introduction of the Act into this district the manufacturers were 
opposed to it, and regarded it as an Act that would prevent 
them employing young persons under 16 years of age, and 
threatened to discharge all hands under that age ; but, on becoming 
more acquainted with the provisions of the Act, they found they 
were able to employ young persons as hitherto. Many of the 
manufacturers are decidedly in favour of the Act. The greatest 
objection, I hear, is the number 50 being too high for constituting 
a factory. For instance, A, and B. are partners in a woollen mill 
working under the provisions of the Factory Act. A. employs 
50 hands in separate premises at hand work, spinning wool, &c. 
B. has a similar establishment, and only employs 45 hands. These 
parties are joint occupiers and partners in the mill, but have separate 
establishments in the town, doing precisely the same kind of work ; 
one, A., under the Extension Act, B not; B. doing equal if not more 
work than A. I think if the number 50 was reduced it would 
give satisfaction. The only parties who have resisted the opera- 
tion of the Act are the proprietors of the slate quarries, who 
consider their works not to be under the Act. This question was 
brought before the bench at Carnarvon Petty Sessions lately, 
the magistrates deciding slate quarries were not liable to the 
provisions of the Act, in fact not factories, which decision appears 
to me to be contrary to the interpretation of section 3 and 
definition 7. The decision of the bench must be decided in a 
higher court, as it will involve the inspection or non-inspection of 
some thousands of workpeople. 

T cannot learn the Workshop Act has been carried out in any 
part of my district, and never will be, unless the inspection of the 





* T regret that on this occasion I have no report to offer from Mr. Assistant 
Inspector Ewings. 
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workshops is placed in the hands of duly appointed inspectors. The 
local board will never fairly carry out the Act ; many of the board, 
having workshops, will not take proceedings against any member 
of the board or neighbour, occupier of a workshop. By reducing 
the number of 50 to 20 or so, I think it will give satisfaction to 
parties now under the provisions of the Extension Act, and bring 
many who ought to be under the Act. 
Lam, &e., 


Robert Baker, Esq. S. S.. KENT, 


Boiron District. 
Sir, Bolton, 30th October 1868. 
In replying to your letter calling upon me to give you the 
result of my experience of the working of the Factory Acts Exten- 
sion Act, 1867, I must briefly report that it has been more 
favourably received in my district than I had anticipated, the 
law being in almost all cases cheerfully complied with. 

I have, by dint of suasion rather than force, induced the 
employers generally to work the regular factory hours, and to 
avail themselves as little as possible of the various modifications ; 
but this, in glass and paper works, is impracticable. 

It is much to be regretted that the legislature did not extend 
the scale to a lower number than 50. persons employed, the 
consequence now being that the occupiers of workshops enjoy 
great advantages over those that are under the Factory Act. 

There is a great outcry against that Act; indeed I have had 
much indignation expressed against its existence ; but in no place 
did I find that feeling more strongly manifested than in the “ black 
country,” and particularly in Wolverhampton, while I was tem- 
porarily engaged in that district. 

My attention was directed last week toa ‘‘ workshop” establish- 
ment at Leigh, in which 37 little girls, from 8 to 10 years of age, 
were employed long hours, and without any schooling, in the 
“throwing” of silk, the frames being turned by manual power 
only. 

rite that this imperfect little sketch will convey to you some 
idea of the operation of the respective Acts in my division, and 
hope that, at no distant period, some extensive amendments will 
be made in both of these statutes. 

Tam, &c., 
D. JONES, 
Robert Baker, Esq. Sub-Inspector. 


Stockeort Districr. 
SIR, Stockport, 14 November 1868. 
Tue Workshop Act has only been put into operation in 
my district at Lymm and Denton. 

In Lymm, at the instance of the master fustian cutters, now 
under the Factories Acts, to regulate what is known as domestic 
fustian cutting, z.e., persons having frames in their own houses, 
worked at by their own families. The effect of its operation in 
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Lymm has been to drive many of these cutters into the larger 
works, in consequence of the restriction to their hours of labour 
thus effected, and in many cases of the unfitness of the rooms 
for work at all. 

At Denton the Act has been put into operation at the instance, 
principally, of the master hatters who employ over 50 hands, and 
are in consequence under the Factories Acts, to regulate those 
employers in the same trade who employ a less number of hands. 
These latter number about 30, and there are about 20 who employ 
over 50 hands. 

The local board has issued an abstract to the above 80 lesser 
works, but as yet have not appointed an inspector. In conse- 
quence, however, of their action, there is amongst them a general 
compliance with the provisions of the Workshop Act. 

There is, however, a practice pervades Denton which makes a 
large number of houses workshops. I mean, the practice of 
domestic or out-of-door hat trimming. The hat manufacture is 
the staple trade of Denton, and a great number of girls earn a 
livelihood at hat trimming, which is extensively done at the 
works. But as these trimmers get married they continue their 
work as out-of-door or domestic trimmers at their own houses 
and have hitherto been in respect of this work entirely without 
regulation. ‘These out-of-door trimmers are generally assisted by 
the younger members of the family, or by a young girl taken as a 
servant, and with a view to learn the trade. When they are old 
enough or experienced enough they are employed at. the works, 
until, in their turn, they, again, become householders, and out-of- 
door trimmers. 

At present, trade being slack, I have not found any evidence of 
much overwork in this out-of-door duty. Ido not hear of work 
exceeding eight hours per day; but I am informed that when the 
trade is busy there is a good deal of overwork. 

In Cheshire generally there are not any steps taken to enforce 
the Workshop Act, which is much required in the important 
districts of Stockport, Hyde, Chester City, Birkenhead, Maccles- 
field, and Congleton. 

Tam, &c., 
Robert Baker, Esq., THOMAS STEEN. 


Devon DIstRIctT. 


SIR, Frome, Somerset, November 18, 1868. 
Tue Factory Acts Extension Act has in my district been on 

the whole well received, though the experience of its working is 
limited, the great majority of the works having been only 
recently discovered for the first time, and since supplied with 
abstracts, &c., without the necessary explanation having yet been 
given them for working the Act. 

By far the most numerous class of works which comes under the 
Factory Acts Extension Act is that of— 

Printers and Bookbinders.—These people are accustomed 
almost universally, to work from 7 or 8 a.m. till 7 or 8 p.m., and, 
being in the great majority of instances owners of shops, which 
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they must keep open till late at night, and which it is utterly 
useless for them to open early in the morning, they say that it 
‘is impossible for them to keep the ordinary limit of six 
to six. Accordingly they are applying almost universally for the 
requisite seven to seven or eight to eight notices. In country 
newspaper offices, where the publishing night comes once a week, 
they have great difficulty in complying with the provisions 
respecting the employment of boys at night. One of these 
provisions is that the boys should have a holiday on. the pre- 
ceding and succeeding day. The succeeding day they can 
manage well enough, but the preceding day they cannot, that 
being the busiest day of all the week. Then, again, they 
complain that no provision is made for working partially 
into the night. On publishing night, say once a week, they 
would gladly keep their boys two or three hours overtime, but if 
the boys have been employed, as they generally are, from 8 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., (ie. during the preceding day,) they cannot legally 
employ them in the night, even if it is only for two or three 
hours. They would consider it a boon if the provisions for 
employing young persons, &c. for 14 hours in bookbinding were 
extended to printing, or else that on publishing nights they 
should be allowed to employ boys partially into the night, with- 
out the stringent provisions which were intended to apply to 
working during the whole night. As to Saturdays, they have 
been accustomed hitherto generally to keep on their boys until 
5 or 6 p.m., and the half-past four limit (the limit for this year) 
seemsunpalatable to them. Half-timers are scarcely ever employed 
in printing offices ; in fact the boys who are employed in them 
are required to have some decent sort of education before coming, 
and are scareely ever bound until they are 14. In bookbinding, 
children quite young used to be employed, but if under school 
age they have generally been discharged ; in fact the antipathy 
to employing school hands, where it can be avoided, seems to be 
universal. ‘This antipathy, i believe,is founded mainly on the 
trouble caused to the factory occupiers in enforcing the atten- 
dance of the children at school, and the fear lest any irregularity 
in the attendance should entail lability on themselves. In some 
places, further up the country, I am told that printers have 
discharged, not only their half-timers, but their young persons 
also, and this it is expected may lead to men being more 
generally employed, and a higher rate of wages being established 
in the trade. 

As regards certificates, the boys being almost invariably bound 
as apprentices, and very seldom changing, there will not be much 
to be done or much to be looked after in this respect, after the boys 
have been once certified; but several complaints are now made 
that the expense of certificates should fall on the employers, many 
of whom are very poor. After Christmas, when the surgeons 
shall have sent in their bills, I have no doubt that these com- 
plaints will become much more numerous, but at present most of 
the employers are in happy ignorance that the expense devolves 
on them. They think that because Government requires them to 
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get certificates, and appoints the certificating surgeon, Govern- 
ment will also pay for the certificates ; and would there be any 
harm in its doing so in the same way that it already pays for 
accident investigations ? The expense wouid not probably be 
anything very great, and the obtaining the certificates within the 
proper time might then without scruple be most rigorously 
enforced. 

As regards foundries, and all large engineering establishments, 
I find that, with the exception of one or two foundries in the 
south of Devon, (where they have hitherto been accustomed to 
work from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m.,) the ordinary factory hours are almost 
universally observed, ae., from six to six, (with 14 hours for 
meals,) and one or two on Saturdays, and this Act will make 
scarcely any change in the usuai hours of work. ‘The extra half 
hour which in foundries is allowed when the process is in an 
incomplete state is much prized. 

Half-timers are scarcely ever employed in the foundries in my 
district. 

As regards paper mills, male young persons still continue in 
many cases to work “according to the accustomed hours of the 
trade,” and the Act does not seem to have made much change in 
their employment. ‘The only inconvenience that I hear of is as 
regards Saturdays. Hitherto the boys have been accustomed to 
work night work and day work alternate weeks. In one case 
they do not work at all on Saturdays, and only 55 hours per 
week; in the other case they work 15 or 16 hours on Saturdays, 
and 66 hours per week. In both respects the employment in this 
latter case is illegal, the Act saying that the hours of attendance 
shall not in any period of 24 hours exceed 14 hours, and also 
that the hours per week shall not exceed 60. In one or 
two instances the mill owners have met this difficulty by 
getting in a fresh set of boys on Saturday evening, but they say 
that the boys do not care to be brought in like this for an hour 
or two, and both sets of boys are much better pleased with the 
usual arrangement, which gives them one Saturday entirely free. 
Women are now never employed at night. 

Half-timers are scarcely ever employed in the paper mills in my 
district. (Paper mills are placed in one respect at a great dis- 
advantage as regard» cotton and other mills, for they cannot, as 
these latter mills can, stop and start their machinery again with- 
out considerable loss. There is always a lot of paper which has 
to be sacrificed at the first starting of the machines. ) 

As to glass factories.—There is only one in my district, but 
that seems to experience no difficulty whatever in complying with 
the factory hours. In fact their, hours of labour are less than 
those allowed by the Act. | 

As regards blast furnaces, &c., the hours of work are almost 
always below the factory limit. But there is hardly a young 
person employed in them, at least in those in my district. 

As to the 50-hands clause, there is a great deal of uncertainty 
about working it. It may be all very well where an establishment 
employs 200 or 300 hands, and no doubt can be entertained as to 
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it being under the 50-hands clause, but where an establishment 
employs somewhere about 50 hands, it is very difficult to decide 
whether it is under the 50-clause or not. 

In fact unless the mill owners gave you every help (which 
they certainly have done) it would be impossible to work it. In 
one case, Parsons and Co., brush manufacturers, Wells, who, on 
my first visiting them calculated their hands to be two or three 
under 50, subsequently wrote to me, and informed me that they 
employed 51. They might, if they had wished, have discharged 
one or two hands, and so evaded the 50-clause ; but they said that 
they preferred coming under the Factory Acts Extension Act to 
coming under the Workshop Act. 

Brickfields are very difficult to deal with under this clause, not 
only from the numbers incessantly varying, but from the occupa- 
tion being in itself so inconstant, being suspended on wet days and 
in frost, and the brickfields being in fact shut up entirely tor at 
least six months of the year. During summer the men wish to 
make the most of their time on those days that they can work, 
and think it a great hardship to be obliged to discharge the boys 
(whom they themselves employ) at six o’clock in the evening, 

As regards the Workshop Act. In no part of my district can 
I hear of any attempt being made to enforce it, except at Tor- 
rington ; and as to its operation there I have no information. 
Here (at Frome) I have hsd some little communication about it 
with the clerk of the guardians, and have given him an abstract 
of the Workshop Act; moreover, I have been applied to by a 
milliner here to know if I should prosecute her in case she worked 
her girls after half past four on Saturdays; but nothing seems 
to be done about putting the Act into force (except, as I said 
before, at Torrington), and the non-enforcement of the Act is a 
great hardship on “factory ” occupiers. 


Summary. 


As a general rule, the hours of work in “ factories” in the west 
of England are less than those allowed by the Factory Acts 
Extension Act (though in many cases the limit is not the ordinary 
one of from six to six), and the hours of meals are not unusaally 
more, viz., two hours instead of one and a half. 

As regards printers, they work almost universally from seven to 
seven or eight to eight, and complain that no provision is made for 
working partially into the night ; at least one night in the week. 

As regards certificates, the small mill owners (of whom there are 
now large numbers) complain greatly of the expense devolving 
on them (and would there be any great objection to Government 
paying for certificates in the same way that they do for accident 
investigations ?) 

As regards half-timers, there is an universal antipathy to 
employing them, founded, I believe, mainly on the trouble of 
enforcing their attendance at school, and the fear lest any 
irregularity on the part of the children should entail liability on 
the mill owners. | 
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As regards paper mills, the Act has produced no incon- 
venience, except as regards Saturdays. 

As regards foundries, &¢., the Act has produced no incon- 
venience, the hours and meal times being almost universally 
thosse allowed by the Factory Acts Extension Act. 

As regards blast furnaces, &c., scarcely any young persons or 
women are employed in them, and the hours of work are almost 
always below the factory limit. 

As regards the 5Q-clause, it is difficult to work where the 
number employed is anywhere near 50 (especially in the case of 
brickfields). 

As regards the Workshop Act, it is enforced, as far as I can 
learn, nowhere, except at Torrington, and its non-enforcement is 
a hardship on ‘ factory ” occupiers. 

On the whole the Act has certainly been well received, though 
the experience of its working is limited, the works in the great 
majority of cases having only been discovered for the first time, 
and since supplied with the abstracts, &c., without the necessary 
explanations having yet been given them for carrying out the 
Act. 

Tam, &c. 
GEORGE F, BULLER. 


WORCESTER DistTRICT. 


Sir, Worcester, LOth November 1868. 

You will probably receive from each subdivision a reply 
to your letter of inquiry, and I therefore will endeavour to make 
my observations as short as possible. 

No attempt, as far as I can learn, has been made, in any part 
of Shropshire, Hereford, Monmouth, or Worcester, by the local 
authorities, to carry out the Workshops Regulation Act, but in 
December 1867 a broadsheet was printed and circulated among 
certain iron shops, &c. in the city of Worcester, “published by 
‘‘ the local authority of the city of Worcester, December 1867,” 
professing to embody the provisions of the Act, and specially 
addressed to parents and guardians of children. I obtained a 
single copy of this broadsheet, after inquiry at five localities 
yesterday, but cannot learn that any attempt has been made to 
put the Act in force. 

I was once asked to put the Act in force at Stourbridge, by a 
man who said his child was kept at work very late at night in 
a nail shop. And at Redditch, in the needle factories, there is 
great complaint that the “pointing shops” work late at night, 
while the large factories, in which the same work is carried on, 
have to close at factory hours. ‘This is found to be so greatly 
to the disadvantage of the factories that in many instances the 
pointing and polishing portions of the needle manufacture are 
“put out” to be done in the workshops, which are practically, 
owing to the inaction of the local board, &c., entirely without 
restriction in the age of the workers or hours of employment, 
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In the large iron works, such as Blaenavon, which have three 
or more resident field surgeons, the necessity of sending five 
miles or upwards for the certifying surgeon has been complained 
of asa great hardship, and in the large works, of which these 
may be taken as a type, the general feeling appears to be that a 
very large part of the children of the iron working population 
will be unemployed altogether until past the age of 18, or until 
allowed to work night turns. 

It is said to be almost impossible to find work for women or 
children during the daytime alone in works that are continuously 
going on day and night, and in consequence of this a great 
number of women and children have been discharged altogether 
from iron mills and similar works. I do not know any case in 
which a child is now at work “short time” and going to school 
in any large iron mill in my district. 

In the nut and bolt works at Cwmbran, Mr. Raffery, the 
manager, told me that the company were in June and July last 
losing as much as 50/. a week in the screw department, the 
machinery of which is worked by the same power as the Siemens 
steel furnaces, men being employed in the furnaces, and women 
alone, who are now prohibited from night work, in the screw 
polishing department. 

Among the printers there is generally a desire to select the 
hours of work, z.e., to work at any hours during the 24, providing 
always that the amount of 10} hours be not exceeded. Many 
small local newspaper proprietors, &c. have told me that the 
power to work from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. on one or two days a 
week, i.e., on publishing nights, would be a great boon to them, 
but, so far as I know, very few applications have been made to 
the Home Secretary for special permission under Clause 12. 
Per. Mod. Sch. Factory Acts Extension Act. 

In tin-plate works, also, where the bran-dippers, or women who 
dry and polish the tin plates, “follow on” after the plate makers 
and tinners have prepared the plates, several complaints have 
been made, that as the girls cannot begin to work till two hours 
after the factory is opened in the morning a clear loss of two 
hours’ labour is incurred if all women have to quit the works at 
6 p.m., as the men who are preparing the plates cannot get ready 
a larger amount than can be completed by the evening. 

I have mentioned the principal objections that have been 
stated as to the working of the Act. In all large works, except 
works such as the day nail works, who have been able to 
expend large capital in machinery so as to do in the daytime 
alone work hitherto carried on by relays of children working day 
and night turns, the endeavour has been, rather to avoid the 
Act altogether by discharging young persons and children, than 
to attempt to carry out the short time and school regulations. 

I may add, that very extensive schools, at which the charge 
is almost nominal, are attached to and solely supported by the 
Blaenavon works, and also the various branches of the Ebbw 
Vale Company at Abersychan, Ebbw, &c., and the day nail 
works school, at which there is a night attendance averaging 
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nearly 200, is probably of its kind as perfect as any in the 
kingdom. 

E. B. Firron, 
Rk. Baker, Esq. Sub-Inspector. 





NortruH STAFFORD DIstTRICT. 


SIR, Stoke-on-Trent, 10th November 1868. 

Ix compliance with the request contained in your letter 
of the 26th of October, I beg to submit to you the following 
report on the working of the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, 
and the Workshops Regulation Act, in my district. 

There are 183 establishments in North Staffordshire, which 
are factories within the meaning of the Factory Acts Extension 
Act, 1867. The nature of these works is shown in the following 
table :—— 


Blast furnaces - - - - ~ - 18 
Copper mill - - - - 1 
Iron mills - - - ~ - 16 
Foundries - - - - - a OT 
Manufactories of machinery - =; oa 
Miscellaneous metal works - seiued 1 
Manufactories of gutta-percha, &c. : = 0 
Paper mills - - - wives ee) 
Glass factories - - - sae 
Tobacco factories - - - - rae 
Printing shops = . - - 62 
Bookbinding shops — - - - - eres: 
Other factories employing 50 hands :— 

Shoe factories - oo di 

Breweries - ms eee if 

Silk factory - - 1 

Cooperage - = gtd 
—_—— 25 
Total - - 183 





It will, I think, be convenient to classify my remarks under 
the above heads. 

Blast Furnaces. 

The age for unrestricted employment having been temporarily 
lowered to 16 years, there are very few persons at present em- 
ployed in blast furnaces whose hours of work are regulated by 
law. A considerable number under this age have been discharged. 
Females have never, to my knowledge, been employed in such 
works in North Staffordshire. 

I have found machinery well fenced, and the few accidents 
that have occurred could not have been prevented by fencing. 

Copper Mills. 

There is one copper mill in my district, employing, when last 
visited, only two or three lads from 14 to 16 years of age. The 
hours of work had been previously regular and within the legal 
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limits ; and 1am not aware of any change having been effected 
by the law. 


Tron Mills. 


The development of the North Staffordshire iron field has 
doubtless been checked by the state of trade for some years past, 
and there are at present only six firms in the division engaged 
in the manufacture of iron, exclusive of five who occupy scrap 
mills in the outlying parts of the county. Some of these six 
firms, however, manufacture on a very large scale; and I regret 
to state that the operation of the Act has not been such as to 
reconcile them to legislative interference, nor, I fear, to satisfy 
those who have been most active in its promotion and most 
sanguine as to its results. 

The provisions of the Factory Acts may, I suppose, be roughly 
classed under two heads; the sanitary and the educational. 
I have had the satisfaction of witnessing the successful operation 
of the latter in the potteries of this district; an operation so 
successful that it has gone far towards reconciling many with 
other portions of the law to which they have taken exception ; 
but a law virtually the same has been hitherto, and will, I fear, 
continue barren of educational result among our iron workers. 
I am not aware of a single child having been sent to school from 
the iron mills in my district ; and from answers to numerous 
inquiries, I conclude that very few, if any, of those boys who have 
been discharged as under 13 years of age, have been subsequently 
sent to school by their parents. 

This educational failure, so much to be regretted, results 
naturally from the character of the work in iron mills, which 
necessitates employment at night. No boy can be employed in 
an iron mill, except on a few special jobs, unless he can take his 
turn at night work ; and the law forbids night work for all under 
18 years of age. The consequence is that no boys under 13 
years can be employed ; and as no educational test is applied 
before employment, and the parents are frequently too careless, 
too poor, or too grasping to educate their children without 
compulsion, their education is in nowise promoted by the 
restriction. 

A large number of boys between 12 and 18 have been 
necessarily discharged from the iron mills, and considerable 
delay and loss have been caused by the difficulty of filling their 
places; while complaint is made that these evils are endured 
without any educational compensation, and that, being debarred 
so long from employment in the iron trade, many of those who 
might be expected to enter it will find earlier occupation else- 
where, and will be lost to it altogether. 

I am of course aware that the night employment of boys under 
13 has been condemned on sanitary grouuds, nor would I propose 
its unconditional permission in iron mills, though I do not con- 
sider it so injurious as day work in some other trades. I am 
aware also that uniformity is desirable in our factory laws. The 
consolidation of many of the statutes now in force would be most 
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beneficial. But uniformity of result is even more important than 
uniformity of enactment; and I would respectfully suggest a 
doubt whether in this instance sufficient allowance has been made 
for the peculiarities inseparable from the iron manufacture, which 
render the half-time system altogether unsuitable to its wants, 
and, under the present law, produce a virtual restriction of its 
labour market far more severe than is felt in any other trade. 

The educational results of the Act of 1864 have become 
gradually more apparent and satisfactory ; but, while the nature 
and conditions of employment in iron works remain unaltered, 
I cannct anticipate any such progressive improvement in the 
operation of the law in this respect, as applied to them. The 
number of works, however, in this division, is certainly small. 
Your experience elsewhere may possibly be different ; and I shall 
await with great interest the publication of your report with 
respect to other districts, 


Foundries and Manufactories of Machinery. 

The foundries in my district are for the most part small; and 
though there are several large machinists in this neighbourhood, 
they employ very few boys, except apprentices 14 years old and 
upwards. <A few half-timers are, however, going to schooi from 
a smail foundry near Tamworth. 

The hours of work have not been materially modified by the 
Act, except as regards occasional overtime, the interdiction of 
which to boys under 16 has not caused any serious inconvenience 
that I am aware of. 


Miscellaneous Metal WVorks. Paper Mills. Glass Factories. 
Tobacco Factories. 


On the operation of the law in these classes of factories I have 
but few special remarks to make. Its results are generally 
acknowledged to be beneficial both by masters and workmen. 
Most of the inconveniences anticipated are now seen to have been 
imaginary, and the increased regularity of work is recognised as 
a benefit and in many cases highly valued. The number of 
young persons employed being small, no considerable incon- 
venience has been experienced for want of hands, and half-timers 
are almost unknown. 


Printers and Bookbinders. 


All the printers in my district are booksellers and stationers in 
the various towns, and most of their offices would be more 
suitably included under the Workshops Regulation Act, if it 
were efficiently enforced. The legal hours of work were adopted 
some years ago in the largest printing office that I visit, and 
have been found to answer very well. The boys of course 
worked occasional overtime before it was forbidden by law, but 
no inconvenience appears to have arisen from the restriction 
that can be balanced against the protection afforded to the boys. 
Some of the other printers applied early in the year to work 
between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m., but the application was opposed by a 
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majority of the workmen, and they are now working the regular 
hours without any serious inconvenience. The number of young 
persons employed in printing offices is very small, and there are 
no half-timers. 7 


Other Factories employing 50 hands and upwards, 


Shoe Factories. 


There are eleven of these factories at Stafford, and five at 
Stone, some of them manufacturing on a large scale. The law 
has been introduced in all of them without difficulty, and the 
principal complaint preferred against it refers to the limitation 
of work between 6 am. and6 p.m. The ordinary hours of work 
before the Act was passed did not exceed 58 hours per week, but 
they were taken in many cases up to 8 o’clock at night, and the 
female workers are not generally inclined to commence early in 
the morning, though compelled to leave early at night. Many 
firms are now making only from 56 to 58 hours per week, but 
several of them have told me that they get as much work done 
as before. The compressibility of work, especially female work, 
is certainly surprising. Perhaps remedial measures were not so 
much required in these works as in many others; but there is no 
doubt that the general effect of the law is salutary here as else- 
where, where exceptional circumstances do not interfere with its 
operation. 

A few of the shoe factories are employing half-timers. 


Breweries. 


The question raised concerning the application of the law to 
breweries has been so recently settled that I have had no oppor- 
tunity for fcrming an opinion as to its operation. 


I would add, before closing, a few general remarks, 

The observance of the law in my district has been in most cases 
satisfactory, and among employers generally I have met with an 
evident desire both to obey its provisions and to assist myself, 
No cases have arisen, till recently, that have called for its legal 
enforcement ; but I have been compelled within the last week to 
commence proceedings against a firm in the iron trade for neglect 
of registration, and the employment of boys under 13 years old 
at night. The special rules authorized by section 15 have not 
been adopted in North Staffordshire. 

We should, I think, have power to require and enforce 
limewashing where necessary, subject to the decision of a 
magistrate. 

The definitions of a factory, and the dividing line between 
factories and workshops, are far from satisfactory. Many small 
shops now visited by us as factories [I have already alluded to 
small printing shops] would be more properly treated as work- 
shops, while many large establishments employing nearly fifty 
hands should certainly come within our inspection. 

The direct educational effect of the law has been very small 
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throughout my district. ‘There are certainly not more than 25 
children attending school under its provisions in North Stafford- 
shire. 

I regret that a pressure of other work during the last fortnight, 
since the receipt of your letter, should have prevented my paying 
special visits to a larger number of the factories referred to in 
this report, which I am thus obliged to leave very incompiete. 


The Workshops Regulation Act. 


This Act has been nowhere enforced in my district, except in 
Leek ; but it has there been carried out with a vigour und success 
which are highly creditable both to the commissioners and the 
inspector whom they have appointed ; and the result sufficiently 
indicates the immense benefit that would have been derived from 
its general enforcement, while pointing out several particulars in 
which modifications are required. Mr. Farrow, the inspector, 
informs me that he has furnished you with a detailed report on 
the operation of the law in his district, and I need add very little 
to such a report from him. 

The Workshops Act has produced, however, one effect, to 
which I must allude; the effect, namely, of stimulating the 
employment of half-time children in factories. The decision 
obtained last year, by which silk-twisters helpers are forbidden to 
work full time under 13 years of age, led to the first introduction 
of the half-time system in the twisting sheds, but the number was 
very small, and the prejudice against them very strong. Since 
the enforcement of the Workshops Act, under which nearly 200 
children have been sent to school, many of them from the smaller 
silk workshops in the town, this prejudice has very much abated, 
and there are at present nearly 80 half-time children attending 
school from the silk factories, making a total of nearly 300 
children receiving compulsory education in a population of about 
10,500. 

The immediate and abundant supply of additional school 
accommodation for this number is one of the most pleasing 
features of the case, and may serve as an incentive and encourage- 
ment in other places. 

The Factory Acts permit the employment of children as young 
persons, at 11 years of age, in the winding and throwing of raw 
silk. The result :f this permission in Leek has been most 
disastrous to the cause of education. The half-time system has 
been till lately nearly banished by it from the town, and nearly 
all the children have commenced work at 11 years old, when they 
have been either quite uneducated, or so nearly so that without a 
Sunday school they would soon have lost all they had previously 
learned. The Workshops Act contains no such provision. It 
seems to be imperative that the two laws should be made to 
correspond; and the question arises, whether the age should be 
raised in ihe one or lowered in the other. Physically, indeed, a 
child may be fit for full work in a silk mill at 11 years of age ; 
but the educational effect of such early employment, without 
previous compulsory education, or an educational test, is no less 
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lamentable in a silk mill than it would be in a cotton mill or a 
pottery. 

The Workshops Act has proved of considerable assistance to 
me in enforcing the Factory Acts themselves, by taking, as it 
were, in flank and rear, many of those abuses and evasions which 
a factory inspector can only attack in front. 

I have already alluded to the change which I consider necessary 
in the distinctions between workshops and factories ; and the 
workshops of Leek afford abundant illustrations of my meaning. 
Large silk manufactories are at present workshops, while 
foundries and printing offices, employing one lad over sixteen 
years of age, are factories. 

The conclusions to which I have been led by the eminent suc- 
cess of the Act in Leek, and its total neglect elsewhere, are these : 

Ist. That local authorities are fully competent, through the 

medium of proper officers, to deal with such an enactment; 
and 

2nd. That they should be legally compellable to appoint such 

officers and to enforce the law. 
I have, &c. 
Robert Baker, Esq. Sam. W. May, 


OxrorpD DistrRicr.. 


Sir, 17th September, 1868. 
Iy compliance with your request, to send you some report 
on the working and progress of the Factory Acts Extension Act, 
1867, in the district which I have recently vacated (Oxford), 
I beg to hand you the following. In so doing I would remark, 
that seeing the Act had been in force seven or eight months only 
when I vacated, the object and result of any report I can render 
will probably be not so much to show the “working” of the new 
Act, as the manner in which it has been received, the efforts 
which have been made to adapt existing arrangements to the law, 
and the probable effects and prospects for its working when it can 
be said to be fairly introduced and set going.’ . 

In a wide travelling district there has been little more 
than time to make a first round, and I need hardly say that a 
vast deal of time has been occupied in meeting objections, paci- 
fying fears, and combating prejudices, and endeavouring to set 
the new law at work with a totally new, and in many cases 
hostile, class of employers and workers, in such a manner ag 
to render it as little irksome as possible, and eventually to show 
its advantages. The greatest difficulty has generally been with 
the very smallest establishments, they being somewhat obstinate, 
and slow in realising that the law forbids their working protected 
hands at any hours they please, simply because they happen to 
employ only two or three instead of 500. 

This only tallies with the experience of all in the factory 
department, that whether under. the old or new Acts it is the 
smallest employers who occupy the most of one’s time and give the 
most trouble. (9 . 

R 2 
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In large establishments, as a rule, everything is conducted on a 
system, and the hours are usually moderate, while in small ones 
it ig in the majority of cases exactly the reverse. 

Tam glad to be able to report to you that the new law has 
been received, as a rule, with that courtesy and respect due to a 
solemn and deliberate Act of the legislature, also that I, as its 
local representative, have been received in a similar manner, the 
exceptions to this being so few and unimportant as to be un- 
worthy of notice. 

Respectfully, however, as the the law and myself have been 
received, the employers have not hesitated to express their dis- 
approval of any such provisions as seemed to them unnecessary 
or unsuited to their particular trades, in some instences advancing 
objections of a totally frivolous nature, which it only requires time 
and a little experience of the working of the law to efface, and 
which, like all my colleagues, [ have taken pains to soften and 
correct to the best of my ability. 

In other cases I must frankly confess that objections have been 
raised, and rough corners and inequalities pointed out, which 
are, to say the least, worthy of serious attention. Such are, 
however, not numerous, nor by any means difficult of adjustment. 

It is not to be wondered at that in passing so comprehensive a 
measure, the legislature should find a few instances in which the 
incident of its provisions, when practically in operation, cause 
hardship, inconvenience, and loss, without producing compen- 
sating benefits to the employed. ‘The result of what I have 
hitherto seen induces me, however, to incline to the opinion, that 
such cases are not so numerous nor difficult but that a careful inves- 
tigation of them would lead to their speedy adjustment by slight 
modifications where necessary, to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

The experience of those belonging to this department enables 
them promptly to detect what are frivolous and what are real 
complaints of this nature ; and by taking their opinion, in con- 
junction with the opinions of the objectors, a satisfactory decision, 
in each case, could, I think, be very speedily arrived at. 

This done, I consider the prospects of the ultimate working of 
the new law, would be excellent ; and it would then become 
popular where it is now the reverse. 

One of the chief difficulties in introducing the law is that in~ 
some cases both the employers and employed are hostile to it, 
and these are generally the cases where a modiiicaiion would 
seem to me to be at least worth considering. 

I will name a few of the instances which I can call to mind of 
trades appearing to call for such consideration. 

1. Country job printers. 

2. Straw hat and bonnet makers (comparatively idle half the 
year). | 

38. Bricks (ditto ditto), where not dried by artificial heat, . 
and a few other instances which come to light now and then, 
chiefly among the “miscellaneous, or, 50 hands” people. 

The allusion to this last class of works reminds me to express 
my opinion that the limit of 50 hands (which was perhaps a wise 
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one, in an experimental measure to begin with,) will have to be 
reduced ; that it operates very unequally and unfairly, as the 
slightest inquiry will show that the protection of the “ Factory 
Act” is far more called for in miscellaneous trades, employing 
from 10 to 50 hands; and finally that the Workshops Act,” which 
was intended to meet these cases, has been, as far as my experience 
goes, a total failure, and is, I fear, likely so to be. 

Indeed were it even put into fall operation, the injustice and 
absurdity of placing one employer who happens to employ 50 
under the stringent provisions of the Factory Acts, while another, 
who happens to employ only 49 hands, is subject only to the lax 
and easily evadable provisions of the Workshop Act, are too 
glaring to be allowed to exist long. 

Of my new district, I have not yet sufficient knowledge to say 
much, but I shall endeavour to have everything in good order as 
soon as possible. 

I have, &c. 
W. H. Brapon. 


P.S.—I venture to express a most sincere hope that the seven 
to seven and eight to eight privilege will be freely extended to 
various trades after 8lst March next :—to printers, to brick 
makers, and some others. 

R. Baker, Esq. a WE, 


LEICESTER District. 


Sir, Leicester, 12th November 1868. 

Tue Factory Acts Extension Act has on the whole worked 
smoothly in my division ; the chief objections made to it have 
been to the rigid hours laid down, which have caused consider- 
able difficulties, amongst printers more especially. 

This, and the necessity for surgical certificates for those under 
16 years of age, have caused the dismissal of many under that 
age. Another cause of complaint is the unequal operation of 
the Act in miscellaneous trades, extending, as it does, only to 
works where 50 persons are employed. 

This is supplemented to some extent by the Workshop Regu- 
lation Act, it is true; but as much greater latitude in the choice 
of the 12 hours of labour is permitted by the latter, and no 
surgical certificate required, there is still great inequality. 

This has been felt more perhaps amongst the straw, hat trade 
in Bedfordshire than anywhere. While the larger and more 
respectable establishments are restricted to the early hours of 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m., the smaller ones under the Workshop Act can 
work as late as 9 p.m. 

The class of operatives in these larger establishments being 
somewhat superior to most trades, I have always wished they 
should be allowed to work from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

I have a very good account to give of the working of the 
Workshop Act in this town; it has been put on a thorough 
system, and the sergeant of police, appointed to visit, reports to 
me that he has about 550 places under inspection, and 700 
children under 12 attending school. 
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Still the responsibility as to schooling has caused the dismissal 
ofa great many children, and as they seldom attend school if 
not employed it is not an unmixed benefit. I have been much 
surprised to find that many of the schools will not receive 
“half-time” children. The reason is that the Government 
grant being now dependent on the examinations, the halt-timers 
do not succeed so well. 

The chief points requiring amendment in this Act are, I ita. 
(1) to make it compulsory on all local boards, vestries, &c., 
or put it in the hands of the police, as in most places it is 
entirely neglected at present, especially in large manufacturing 
villages where there is no board of health ; (2) to assimilate 
the hours of labour to the Factory Act, viz., that they should 
be taken between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., and those to be put on a 
notice fixed up in the workshop. There would then only 
remain the surgical certificate as a material difference ; and this, 
I venture to think, would be advantageously replaced by a 
certificate of real age from the registry, obtainable for 1s., and 
which the child could take from place to place. 

The expense of these surgical certificates has always been a 
source of complaint and a constant cause of prosecutions. 

The Workshop Regulation Act should be made compulsory on 
all localities. It is now utterly disregarded in many towns 
and manufacturing villages: Luton, Dunstable, Wellingborough, 
Kettering, and many more. Until this is done the operation of 
the recent Acts will be very unequal and the cause of much 
complaint, but I am convinced the inspection of small works 
can never be done efficiently except by the local authorities ; 
no stranger could find the greater part of them ; and the staff of 
inspectors required for such an undertaking by the factory 
department would be ten times what it is now. 

Iam, &e. 
Robert Baker, Esq. CuaRLes N. GIRARDOT. 


LivERPOOL DiIstTrRIcT. 


Victoria Villa, Huyton, Liverpool, 
SIR, September 1868. 

In accordance with instructions received from you, I beg 
leave to hand you the following report relative to the operation 
of the Factory and Workshop Acts in this district. 

The particulars which Iam able to give you, and the deduc- 
tions I have drawn therefrom, are the result of personal inspection 
and inquiry. 

To make my report as clear as possible, I purpose treating of 
each place of importance coming under my supervision separately, 
and will commence with 


Liverpool. 


In this town and its suburbs there are 260 factories coming 
under the regulations of the different Factory Acts which have 
been passed since 1833. By the 3rd and 4th Will. IV. the rope 
walks in Liverpool were brought under the regulation of the 
Factory Act, and remained so until they were exempted by a 
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special Act passed in 1846. The larger roperies, where 50 or 
more hands are employed, have been recently again brought 
under by the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, and I find the 
proprietors of these walks generally well affected towards the 
Act, though in some cases questioning whether thcy can be 
lawfully compelled to conform to its requirements until the 
special exemption referred to above has been repealed. In one 
or two instances they have spoken highly of the good likely to 
be effected by a supervision ef the youthful labour employed in 
roperies, and have expressed an opinion that the Act should be 
extended to all premises where the process of ropemaking is 
carried on. The extent to which women and young persons are 
employed in this work may be gathered from the fact that in 
five of the principal roperies in Liverpool the ageregate number 
of women and young persons employed amounts to 810. 

Under the provisions of the 27th and 28th Vict., 1864, there 
are in Liverpool— 

3 tobacco-pipe factories. 
1 lucifer-match factory. 
1 paper-staining factory. 

In the two former classes of factories it was customary previous 
to the passing of the above Act to employ young children, which, 
especially in the lucifer-match making, was attended with in- 
Jurious effects to the health of the children. Young persons are 
now employed in their stead ; and as their hours of labour are 
restricted, and they are physically better able to undertake the 
work, as well also as that ventilation and proper sanitary measures 
are insisted on, they do not appear to suffer in health as here- 
tofore. 

I found one case in which children were being employed in 
a tobacco-pipe factory full time and without schooling. I took 
proceedings against the proprietors, and obtained a conviction, 
and I have now every reason to believe that the Factory Acts 
are strictly complied with in the factories brought under in 
1864. : 

The Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, has brought a large 
number of works under supervision. 

The following list will show their number, and the nature of 
the work carried on :— 

113 where metals are dealt with in various processes. 

62 letter-press printers and bookbinders. 

14 tobacco manufactories. 
J sugar refiners (more than 50 employed). 
3 glass works. 
2 vice and flour mills (more than 50 employed). 
1 india-rubber factory. 
1 oil mill *) 
1 distillery | 
1 tanning establishment more than 
2 chemical works 50 employed, 
4 millinery and dressmaking establishments | 
2 cabinet makers 
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I am happy to be able to report that I have found generally, 
throughout all branches of the metal manufacture, a ready com- 
pliance with the regulations of the Act ; and upon only one point 
have J received any complaint either from employers or employed, 
and that is with regard to restrictious placed upon the employ- 
ment of young persons in cases where repairs have to be done to 
ships lying in the public graving docks. 

The case stands thus: A ship in want of repairs is taken into 
the graving docks, and the repairs intrusted to one of the Liver- 
pool shipsmiths, to be completed in a certain time or in so many 
tides. It is of course often necessary to work at night, and the 
nature of the work is such that lads are required to assist the 
men. According to the Act, however, the shipsmith cannot 
send his young persons into the docks to work at night ; he is 
compelled therefore to send down to the dock-heads and hire any 
lads that are loitering about, and set them to the work. By this 
means a vagabond sort of life is. encouraged among the lads 
themselves, many of whom prefer waiting about the docks, and 
picking up these jobs, for which they get well paid, to being 
constantly employed and looked after within the factories. 

I have been assured by some of the gentlemen connected with 
the ship-building and ship-repairing business, that so much is 
this the case that it is with difficulty they can get lads to remain 
with them in their factories. 

As I am aware that you have personally taken up this matter, 
I will go no further into it at present. 

Among the printers there have been many complaints* and 
considerable hostility manifested towards the Act. I am inclined 
to think, however, that it is gradually dying out, chiefly in con- 
sequence of permission having been in many cases granted to 
them to work from eight to eight, and to give the required holi- 
days to a few of their women and young persons at a time, and 
not to be compelled to send all away together. 

In many cases they complain that their work is of so inter- 
mittent a character that they ought not to be restricted within 
certain hours, but when the work comes in be allowed to complete 
it, as even then they would be well within the 60 hours per 
week. 

I can report favourably of the way in which the Act is ob- 
served in all the other factories in Liverpool. The occupiers of 
the large millinery establishments are very anxious to have their 
hours fixed from eight to eight. They represent that these 
hours will be much more convenient for their workpeople, them- 
selves, and the public ; and that, with permission to work between 
those hours, there would be no necessity for overtime, and they 
would be enabled to close up the whole of their establishments 
at one time ; that the majority of the women they employ live at 
some distance from the workshops, and will not come to work 





* There has been no hostility towards the Act amongst the working printers 
that I am aware of, so that this observation must have reference to master 
printers only.—R.B. 
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until they have breakfasted, and consequently seldom commence 
until 8.30 a.m. 

I think there are no other special points as far as Liverpool 
is concerned which I need draw your attention to. I shall have 
a few general remarks to offer at the end of this report, which 
will refer to this town as well as to others in the district. 


The Workshop Act in Liverpool. 


Dr. Trench, the medical officer of health in Liverpool, has 
been deputed by the municipal authorities to put this Act in 
force, and I enclose a notice which has been issued to all the 
occupiers of workshops in the borough of Liverpool. This 
notice was issued on the 6th of August last, and I called on 
Dr. Trench towards the latter end of September to ascertain 
what effect it had produced, as I understood that beyond the 
issuing of this notice no active steps were being taken, and it 
was not intended to appoint any visiting officer, but to act only 
in cases where information was received of any offences having 
been committed against the regulations of the Act. 

Dr. Trench informed me that up to the time of my visit only 
two communications had been received, and they both had refer- 
ence to crowding and want of proper ventilation. 

I am afraid, therefore, that unless some more active measures 
are taken this notice will have no effect in stopping the long 
hours of labour which there is reason to believe are carried on 
in many workshops. 


The Factory Acts in Wigan and District. 


In the town of Wigan and the district round it there are 
between 70 and 80 factories coming under the different Factory 
Acts since the 8rd and 4th Will. IV., under which there are— 

34 cotton mills. 
2 silk mills. 

These mills, having been placed for so long a time under the 
regulations of the Factory Act, carry them out in almost every 
case with great regularity. I have every reason to believe that 
the hours of labour are strictly adhered to. The only point on 
which I have discovered any failing being where, upon one or 

two occasions, I have found women working during meal times. 

The mill has been stopped, but they have remained in the rooms 
to set or clean their pieces. In each case of the kind, however, 
I have found that in doing so they have been acting against the 
strict instructions of the managers of the mill, who inform me 
that there is great difficulty in preventing the women doing this, 
unless they turn them out of the mill altogether, and this they 
are loth to do, especially in the winter. From my inspection of 
the school books I can report that the attendance of the children 
at school is very satisfactory, and those whom I have questioned 
show the beneficial results, as they are intelligent and quick, 
and their reading and writing in many cases very creditable. 
In fact I cannot but remark upon the clean, healthy, and intel- 
ligent appearance of the cotton operatives as a class. 
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Under the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, there are in Wigan 
and district— 


30 factories where metals are dealt with in various 
processes. 
7 letter-press printers and bookbinders. 
1 paper mill. 
1 tailor’s establishment (employing more than 50), 

Throughout these factories I have found a pretty general and 
ready compliance with the Act, but in some of the smaller metal 
works irregularities have occurred, especially with regard to 
registration and obtaining the required surgical certificates. I 
trust that the measures I have taken in these cases will work an 
improvement. 

There are only two of these factories where children are 
employed and their schooling attended to. One is an iron 
foundry, and the other a tailor’s establishment, and there are 
generally but few young persons and no women employed. 


Workshop Act in Wigan. 


From inquiries I have made, this Act appears to be nearly a 
“dead letter” in Wigan. Some complaint was made with regard to 
its non-enforcement, and the chief of the police was commu- 
nicated with, who promised to look into the matter, and see what 
steps could be taken ; but nothing further seems to have been 
done in the matter. 


The Factory Acts in Warrington and District. 


In Warrington and the Lancashire portion of the district 
around it there are the following factories and other works sub- 
ject to the Factory Acts passed prior to 1867 :— 


6 cotton factories. 
1 sailcloth factory. 
4 earthenware factories. 
100 fustian cutting workshops. 


The remarks with regard to the Wigan cotton factories will 
apply to those here; and I have found but little irregularity 
among them, and have been in no case compelled to prosecute. 

By the fustian cutters the Act is generally well regarded and 
carried out. This is to some extent attributable to the action 
taken by the fustian cutters themselves, some of the more 
respectable of whom have formed a committee, with the intention 
of compelling an observance of the Act on the part of those less 
well inclined, by giving information to the inspector of any cases 
where offences are being committed. Dr. Hardy, the certifying 
surgeon in Warrington, speaks in high terms of the good which 
has been effected by the operation of the Act among the fustian 
cutters. 

He states that formerly the females employed in this work 
“ were notorious for their irregular and immoral habits ; but the 
“« fixed hours of labour, and the regular discipline to which they 
“ are necessarily subjected, have wrought a wonderful change 
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“ for the better, and they are rapidly getting rid of the reproach 
*¢ to which their occupation formerly exposed them.” 

Under the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, there are in 
Warrington and the district— 


23 factories where metals are dealt with in various processes. 
3 glass manufactories. 
6 letter-press printers. 
2 bookbinders. 
1 cabinet maker ) 
1 builder 
1 gas works 
2 breweries 
1 soap works 
1 chemical works J 


Cee 50 persons. 


As arule, the provisions of the Act are now well observed in 
these factories, though there has been some difficulty in the 
larger metal works, where the work is done by contract, in 
obtaining a proper registration of the young hands employed, and 
consequently in getting them medically examined and certified. 
Masters and men, however, are now getting better acquainted 
with the Act; and in some cases I have talkel to the men, and 
explained to them, that if, after everything has been done on the 
part of the masters to enforce the carrying out of the Act on 
their premises, they, the men, still persist in bringing boys 
in to work without taking them into the office to have their 
names registered, they will render themselves personally liable to 
prosecution. I doubt not that the difficulty in these cases of 
contract work will soon disappear, for in Warrington, as else- 
where, both employers and employed are beginning to see the 
benefit likely to be effected under the operation of the Factory 
Acts. 

There are but few children employed in Warrington, as neither 
factory owners or parents seem inclined to take the trouble of 
enforcing their school attendance. 


The Workshop Act in Warrington. 


The attention of the Town Council was drawn to this Act in 
July last by a deputation from the fustian cutters, who waited 
upon the sanitary committee, and urged upon them the desira- 
bility of putting this Act in force within the borough. 

The Sanitary Committee appointed Mr. William Heaton, 
inspector of nuisances, as visiting officer, with powers to enforce 
a compliance with its regulations. The Town Council confirmed 
the appointment, and Mr. Heaton was provided with books for 
registering his observations, which are to be laid before the 
sanitary committee weekly. 

I trust, therefore, the young persons and women in the War- 
rington workshops will reap the benefit of the Workshop Regu- 
lation Act. 
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Factory Acts in St. Helens and District. 


Under the Factory Acts, passed prior to 1867, there are in this 
district only four potteries, and they call for no special remark. 

Under the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, there are the 
following factories :— 


15 where metals are dealt with in various processes. 
12 glass works. 

3 letter-press printers. 

1 bookbinder. 


9 chemical works lov; om 
1 builder employing 50 persons. 


There is no part in the Liverpool subdivision in which greater 
attention is paid, or a better feeling manifested toward the Act, 
than here. No children are employed in St. Helens. In the 
glass factories the nature of the work is such that the restriction 
as to half time would render their labour useless, and in the other 
works the labour is generally too severe to admit of their em- 
ployment. 


The Workshop Act in St. Helens. 


No steps have been taken to enforce this Act in St. Helens. 
The late board of commissioners, and, since the town has been 
incorporated, the corporation should, have seen to the enforcement 
of this Act ; but doubtless the change in the governing bodies 
has led to the matter falling through, : as the cor poration “has not 
yet had time to undertake much. 


The Factory Acts in Newton-le- Willows and District. 


Six cotton mills situated in Golborne and Ashton are all the 
factories in this district coming under the Factory Acts passed 
prior to 1867, and my previous remarks in reference to Wigan 
and district will apply to these. 

Under the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, there are as 
under :— 


7 factories where metals are dealt with in various processe 
2 glass works. 

3 paper milis. 

1 letter-press printer and bookbinder. 

I sugar refinery, employing 50 persons. 


Here, again, I am happy to be able to speak favourably of 
the willingness and care with which the Act is carried out. In 
fact, as in the St. Helens district, it works so smoothly as to c:ll 
for little comment, 


Workshop Act in Newton-le- Willows. 


As yet nothing has been done with regard to this Act in 
Newton. 
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The foregoing are the most important places in the Liverpool 
subdivision; besides which there are— 


Widnes, with four metal works and six chemical works. 
Rainford, with eight tobacco pipe makers. 

Southport, with three factories. 

Prescott, with seven potteries and two foundries. And, 
Ormskirk, with three factories. 


In all these places the Factory Acts are now in good working 
order. 

I find, almost everywhere, that the restrictions placed on the 
labour of children by the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, has 
quite put a stop to their employment. ‘The occupiers of factories 
brought under by this Act will not go to the trouble of looking 
after their school attendance; and the parents say that they earn 
so little money as half-timers that on their parts they would 
rather keep them at home and have no bother with the schooling. 
Of course there are exceptions to this, but I am sorry to say that 
at present they are rare. 

The amount of ignorance among the young persons employed 
is very great. I think I may safely say that the majority of 
them can neither read or write, and but few have any knowledge 
of arithmetic. Of course, to some particular classes of factories 
these remarks will not apply, such as printers, bookbinders, mili- 
tary establishments, and the like; but I feel convinced that until 
a certain amount of schooling is made compulsory for young 
persons as well as children in an educational point of view the 
Act will fail. I find also that in other classes of factories 
where children have had the benefit of the schooling provisions 
of the Act that the good they have gained they fail to retain, 
owing to being released from any compulsory attendance at 
school after they have attained their thirteenth year. There are 
no lack of night schools throughout Lancashire, and I cannot but 
think it a pity that some provision should not be made which 
would insure young persons deriving the benefit they might do 
from attending them. 

If it could be enforced that on at least two evenings in the 
week they should leave their labour an hour earlier, and go to 
these schools, obtaining, as in the case of children, a certificate of 
their attendance, I feel sure a great deal of good might be effected. 
All will be ready to bear testimony to the beneficial effects of 
the Factory Acts in conserving the physical strength of the young 
hands, but Ido not think the results will be equally success- 
ful with their mental culture until the educational provisions are 
extended. There is but one other point upon which I would - 
remark, and that is with regard to the inspection of machinery, 
and the medical inquiry into accidents. There is no doubt that 
the action taken in this direction has tended to diminish the 
number of cases of injury to life and limb to which workers in 
factories are so much exposed. It has induced greater care to be 
taken in fencing in al! places of danger, and has led to the 
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adoption of precautions which, previous to the passing of the Act, 
were hardly thought of. 

I think I have now touched upon all points on which it 
appeared to me necessary to write. If you require any further 
information, and will let me know in what direction, I will do 
my best to obtain it. 

IT am, &c. 
Robert Baker, Esq. CHARLES R. Bow tina. 


PRESTON DISTRICT. 


SIR, Preston, Noy. 11, 1868. 

In compliance with your instructions, I beg to submit for 
your information some few remarks relative to the working of 
the “Factory Acts Extension Act,” and of the “ Workshops 
Regulation Act, 1867,” in the Preston district, such being the 
result of personal observation and inquiry. My report, if it may 
be so called, must necessarily be brief, inasmuch as the district 
has but lately come into my hands, and the inspection of works 
consequently not altogether completed. I trust, however, that 
you will deem it sufficient. 

The Preston district comprises, as you are aware, the counties 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and the greater part of the 
northern division of Lancashire ; Preston being the most important, 
indeed the only purely manufacturing town in it. Here, however, 
the works coming under the Extension Act being comparatively 
insignificant, my remarks will treat of the district as a whole, no 
one part of it calling for special attention. 

That the Act has been received in good spirit by employers 
can be best gathered from the satisfactory reports which you 
have weekly received from me, and the notable absence therefrom 
of any irregularity, so much so that in no single instance have 
I felt myself called upon to recommend that legal proceedings 
should be taken. | 

The number of works coming under the Act in the district is 
about 200. These being for the most part places where metal is 
dealt with in various ways, the amount of female and young labour 
brought under supervision is not large. 

As regards that most important point, the employment and 
education of children, the immediate consequence of the in- 
troduction of the Act was the discontinuance of their services 
where such could be at all dispensed with, employers being afraid 
of the responsibility involved by the half-time system, in the 
country districts (and it is to such that the employment of children 
has been almost entirely confined, the nature of the works in 
Preston rendering their labour useless). The result, therefore, 
has been not otherwise than beneficial, schooling being attended to 
by parents so much more carefully in such districts than in 
towns. In some cases, however, the half-time system has from 
the first been adopted, and, from what I hear, with perfect 
satisfaction to employers. Ina very few cases it was, after a 
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short trial, given up, difficulty being found in procuring the 
regular attendance of the children at school. In only one case 
have I met with a voluntary system of education. In this case, 
if I remember right, the attendance at school of all children under 
14 years of age is enforced, to the great benefit, moral as well 
as physicial, of those concerned. In the majority of cases I find 
that those employed as half-timers in works coming under the 
Extension Act, are now attending school for the first time. I 
lose no opportunity of pointing out to employers the great ad- 
vantages to be derived from the employment of children as half- 
timers, and I have reason to hope that the system will soon be 
more generally adopted. The number of children employed as 
short-timers in this district is about 100. Of these there are 
employed in tobacco manufactories about 15, in paper mills about 
34, in bobbin manufactories (where 50 or more persons are 
employed) 31, and in other works about 20. There are included 
in the number about 25 girls, nearly all of whom are employed 
in paper mills. In no works has the Act been of greater service 
than in tobacco manufactories, the work in such being most 
deleterious to health, and young labour much employed. In several 
works of this nature artificial power is being now applied to the 
processes till lately undertaken by children. 

_ As regards the “fencing of dangerous machinery,” I have, as 
a rule, found that proper precautions against accident already 
exist ; and, in all cases, I have found employers willing and 
anxious to comply with the requirements of the Act on this 
point, and glad to adopt any plan I might suggest for the better 
preservation of the limbs and lives of those in their employ. 
Of 55 accidents which occurred in works coming under the 
Factory Acts Extension Act during the quarter ending the 
30th of September, I find by the reports that only nine were 
what may be called “machinery accidents.” By far the greater 
number occurred in the large iron works in Cumberland, and 
were occasioned in many cases by falls of heavy pieces of iron, 
and in not a few cases by burns from the molten metal. In 
some of these works a printed form for notifying to the cer- 
tifying surgeon the name and address of the injured person has 
been adopted ; a plan which insures observance of the law on this 
point. I have not unfrequently heard complaints of the require- 
ments of the Act as regards holidays. In most factories I am 
given to understand that the number given to young persons 
individually has always exceeded the stipulated eight half days, 
and employers say that to send all away together involves a 
complete cessation of work; hence, their objection to doing so, 
Of course this argument would not hold good in all works, 
Complaints have emanated chiefly from paper mills, and works 
where female and young labour is much employed, but in these, 
as in other factories, the law has been complied with. 

On the whole, as I said before, the Act has been most favour- 
ably received. This is due, in great: measure, doubtless, to the 
fact that in this district the ordinary mode of working has been 
but little interfered with by its provisions, but it is also due to 
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the good sense and proper feeling of those affected by it. I have 
received the greatest assistance from the gentlemen acting as 
certifying surgeons throughout the district. 

With regard to the Workshops Regulation Act, that any 
great good has resulted from it 1 am not prepared to say. My 
time has been so fully occupied with business connected with 
the Factory Act Ihave not been able to give it the attention 
I should have wished. From inquiries, [ have, however, ascer- 
. tained that in the larger towns the local authorities have caused 
printed abstracts of the Act to be distributed among the places 
subject to its provisions, and doubt not that good will ensue, 
though that the law is being strictly observed, I consider 
extremely doubtful; and to secure the regular attendance of 
children at school will require more attention than the local 
authorities have at present brought to bear in the matter. 

T remain, &e. 
R. Baker, Esq. G. T. Fausserr. 


Norru IrisH District. 


SIR, Belfast, 28th September 1868. 

I HAVE just completed a tour of inspection over nearly 
the whole of my subdivision, during which I have paid par- 
ticular attention to the works coming under the Factory Acts 
Extension Act, 1867, and am therefore in a position to report 
to you upon the working of that Act in the North of Ireland. 

My subdivision, as you are aware, includes the whole of the 
province of Ulster and the county Louth, the principal pari of it 
being the large manufacturing town of Belfast. Prior to the 
passing of the Extension Act there were in this subdivision 
350 factories under inspection ; now there are more than 600. 

The “new works” include 80 letter-press printing offices, 
40 iron and brass foundries, 30 machine and metal works, 30 to- 
bacco manufactories, and 25 sewing factories. 

Of the letter-press printing, about one-half are newspaper 
offices, and in these the law has worked greater changes than in 
any other class of factory. In order to get cut the newspaper 
at as littie cost as possible, the great majority of the workers are 
boys under 16. The daily papers are of necessity prepared and 
printed at night, and formerly these young lads were employed 
every night, except Saturday, from 6 p.m. to5 a.m. The em- 
ployers have transferred all under 16 from the newspaper to the 
jobbing offices (where they work in the daytime only), or else 
they have divided the young persons into two sets, and work 
them in the night on alternate weeks. In the tri-weekly news- 
paper offices the boys were accustomed to work 18 hours at a 
stretch on the days previous to publication. ‘This is now obviated 
by working one-half of them in the daytime and the other half 
at night. With regard to the weekly newspapers all the pro- 
prietors are under promise not to work boys under 16 during the 
night previous to the day of publication, as formerly, and I trust 
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this will be carried out without the necessity of prosecutions, 
though I am by no means sanguine as to some of those in the 
country towns. Letter-press printers, as a rule, were more 
opposed to the operation of the Act than any other class of 
manufacturers. They had become so accustomed to the long hours 
of labour that they feared the Factory Act would render it 
impossible for them to carry on their work without loss; would 
be a serious obstacle to the employment of apprentices, thereby 
checking the supply of men for the trade ; and would prevent the 
boys from earning sufficient money to support themselves. One 
of our most intelligent newspaper proprietors argued that as it 
required seven years apprenticeship to obtain a thorough know- 
ledge of newspaper work, the restriction to alternate weeks for 
the night work would necessitate a service of 14 years as an 
apprentice. They chose to forget that the reproach of their 
trade is that it is a very unhealthy one, and that a healthy 
middle-aged working printer is a curiosity, the unhealthiness 
being caused mainly by the long hours and the constant night 
work, By a little alteration in the system of working, and the 
employment of an extra boy or two, they are enabled to get the 
work done in a smaller number of hours, and without much 
of the hurry and drive consequent upon everything being left 
to the last minute ; while to the boys it is an unmixed benefit, 
for instead of injuring their health and eyesight by invariably 
working in the gaslight, they now do half their work at least, 
and many of them all of it, in the broad daylight. In J uly 1870 
this rule will apply to all boys under 18; and I believe that the 
improvement in the system of working thus introduced will 
eventually extend to all classes of printers, for when once it is 
found that the old custom was not a rightful sovereign but a bad 
tyrant, from whom it only requires an effort to get free, that 
effort will be made. It is a great pity that the limewashing 
and painting clauses of the Factory Acts are not enforceable in 
letter-press printing offices, for they are, as a rule, the dirtiest 
places imaginable, the walls black with dirt and smoke, the 
ceilings hung with cobwebs and other excrescences, and the 
windows nearly impervious to light. Health, comfort, clean- 
liness, and utility demand that the limewashing should be done ; 
but here again bad habit reigns supreme, and needs to be over- 
thrown by a beneficial law. 

The numerous large iron and brass foundries and machine and 
metal works in my subdivision give me very little trouble. 
With the exception of a few rivet boys, the young persons em- 
ployed are all over 14 years of age, and the hours of labour 
have for years been regular (6 am. to 6 p.m., and 6 a.m. to 
2.15 p.m. on Saturday). Overtime was formerly occasionally 
worked ; but the masters are very glad of a law which gives 
them a pretext for refusing all overtime, as they say it does not 
pay. In the smaller establishments of the same sort the Act has 
been of great service. The staff usually consists of the employer, 
a journeyman, and three or four boys. Overtime was very pre- 
valent, meal-times little observed, and very young lads were 
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employed. Now all is changed, and the workers in these shops 
are placed on an equal footing with those employed in the large 
and well-regulated foundries and machine works. . 

In the tobacco manufactories of the North of Ireland females 
are not employed. ‘The tobacco is chiefly of the roll or pigtail 
sort, and out of every 100 workers 20 would be adult males, 
40 boys between 13 and 18, and 40 boys between 8 and 13, 
The work is not very laborious, and the hours of labour are 
usually not more than 40 or 50 in aweek. The men, or spinning 
masters as they are called, make the tobacco by piece work, and 
they pay the boys, The work is purely mechanical, and could 
be performed as well by a cleverly trained dog or monkey as by: 
a human being; and the boys are consequently taken from the 
poorest and most neglected class, and paid the lowest possible 
wages. In the large towns, such as Belfast and Londonderry, ; 
it is no libel to say that the tobacco boys are the worst of the 
worst,—rogues, beggars, and street-arabs. They are continually 
changing their places of work; here to-day and gone to-morrow ; 
and when the Act first came into operation, the manufacturers 
complained of the trouble of keeping the registers and of pro- 
curing surgical certificates. ‘The Act, however, by introducing 
a system, and by giving an importance and status to each boy, 
has had a tendency to check their roving disposition ; and the 
manufacturers express themselves very pleased with its operation, 
as they think it will introduce a better class of workers, make 
them more regular in their habits, and lessen the robberies to 
which every tobacco manufacturer is a victim. I regret to say 
that in those cases where boys under 12 years of age were 
employed the masters have refused to adopt the half-time system, 
and have ruthlessly sent the little fellows into the streets, and 
taken on older boys in their places. The trade is just now in 
a very low condition in Ireland, owing to the recent excise 
disclosures of numerous cases of adulteration in Irish tobacco 
having spoilt the sale in the English and foreign markets. My 
hope is that when trade revives the demand will be so great 
that the little boys must again be employed, and the compulsory 
educational clauses of the Factory Acts carried out. The boys 
were those of all others who mest need education, and the half- 
time system is well suited to the trade, only nepal rasi a start to 
become universal. ; 

Of all the works under the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, 
in my subdivision, the shirt factories are the largest oat most: 
important. Londonderry and Belfast are the principal seats of 
this trade, and in these towns many thousands of women and 
girls are actively engaged, in beautifully clean and well-ventilated 
factories. The sewing machines are mostly driven by steam. 
The hours of labour have usually been nine hours a day, 
between 9 a.m. and 7 p.m.; and the only alteration required by 
the law was that the time should be taken an hour earlier in 
the day, a change which has been strictly carried out and 
generally approved. Although these factories are as a rule so 
well regulated, yet the baneful system of overtime had crept 
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in, and in busy seasons very late hours were kept. Moreover, 
when a holiday was given, the workers had to make it up by 
overtime, J have only heard one complaint of the stoppage 
of this system by the Act. Mr. Hogg (McIntyre, Hogg, & Co. . 
of Londonderry) states that some special branches of his trade 
are leaving Derry, and going to France, because he is not able 
during the season to do the work in the restricted hours. I 
pointed out that his workers lose two hours per day in the 
morning, and that there is no objection toa large increase of his 
splendid factory, and of the number of workers. A vicious 
system is being introduced into some of these sewing factories, 
of supplying women at their own homes with machines, and 
allowing them to take work home to do after factory hours. 
A few shirt factories in the rural districts have been very 
beneficially affected by the Act, for in these long and irregular 
hours were the rule, not the exception. 

Of miscellaneous works coming under the law by reason of 
employing more than 50 persons, next to the sewing. factories, 
the principal are factories for the handloom weaving of linen 
and damask, fancy box ard ornament making, and brick and tile 
works. The hand-loom weavers are mostly old men and women, 
with a few young persons to wind yarn upon the bobbins for 
them. The wages are very low, and the hours of labour have 
generally been regulated by the daylight. The Act has not 
been long enough in operation for the women to appreciate the 
benefits resulting from it; for the present they can only see that 
it has a tendency to reduce their wages, and consequently they 
are not much impressed in its favour. Mr. Kelly of Newferry 
told me that he found the pieces of cloth were brought in as 
quickly as before the alteration. The fancy box manufacture is 
entirely dependent upon the linen trade. Orders can be executed 
with very great despatch, and before the Act came into operation 
night work and irregular hours were thought to be necessary 
evils. The employés are all females. Now, when a linen mer- 
chant demands boxes to be made at unreasonable times and very 
short notice, the makers point to the abstract of the Act, and 
show him that their workers are protected in the same manner 
as his mill, factory, or warehouse girls. The manager of one 
of these concerns told me that-he was able now to get more work 
done and at less expense. 

I have now visited nearly all the factories and other works in 
my subdivision more than once, and some of them three or four 
times. The increase of works obliges me to visit towns and 
districts where my predecessor had no occasion to go, such as 
Bushmills, Omagh, Enniskillen, Cavan, Carrickmacross, &c., and 
the Extension Act has doubled the number of works under in- 
spection in Belfast. I believe I may say that the new Act is now 
in fair working order in the whole of my district, all the works 
placed under it, and all the manufacturers acting in conformity 
with its regulations, or under promise to do so. 

The “Workshop Regulation Act, 1867,” is a dead letter in 
the North of Ireland. On June 20th I called upon the town 
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clerk of Belfast with a copy of the Act, explained its provisions, 
and promised my assistance in enforcing them. He laid it before 
the mayor and council, ‘and has since informed me that they 
were indisposed to take any active steps or to incur any expense 
in the matter, unless their attention was specially directed to a 
bad case. I have forwarded copies of the Act to the local autho- 
rities at Londonderry, Strabane, and Dromore, with a like result. 
Very great complaints are made by those manufacturers, whose 
premises come under inspection because of the employment of 
more than 50 persons, of the unfair advantage in competition 
given to those in the same trade who employ less than 50, and 
are therefore exempt from the restrictions of the Factory Acts. 
In some instances it acts with peculiar hardship ; e.g., in Strabane 
and Dromore there are in each respectively two shirt factories, 
one under the law, one exempt. In Ballymena two hand-loom 
weaving factories are similarly circumstanced. In Londonderry, 
10 of the largest and best-regulated shirt factories are under the 
Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, and five or six smaller ones 
exempt. The proprietors of the latter boast of their freedom 
from legislative interference, and tempt some of the best workers 
away from the larger establishments, with. the bait of more work 
and more wages ; a bait which they are short-sighted enough to 
accept. In Belfast there are eight sewing factories with more 
than 50 hands, half a dozen others with from 40 to 50, and 20 
smaller ones. The fancy box-makers, too, have had journeymen 
leave them, and set up in business on their own account, ostensibly 
for the purpose of executing orders at the shortest notice, not 
being restricted to factery hours. These anomalies create a great 
dislike to the Factory Acts, which would otherwise work well 
and harmoniously. 

I have everywhere met with the greatest courtesy and attention, 
the manufacturers and managers having shown themselves anxious 
and zealous to carry out the requirements of the law, and to 
render my duty a pleasant one. The certifying surgeons have 
afforded me valuable assistance in finding out and informing me 
of new works, and in explaining the books and papers to the 
manufacturers. Dr. Purdon’s help has been especially useful, 
he being a perfect encyclopedia of information in everything 
relating to Belfast, its people, and its factories, old and new. 

I take this opportunity of calling your attention to a very 
pleasing fact in connection with the flax-spinning mills in North 
Ireland, viz., that whereas in 1862 there were only 590 half- 
timers employed therein, in 1868 there are 1,800 (900 in Belfast 
alone), the greater part of the increase having taken place during 
the present year. D. C. Richmonds, Esq., an assistant com- 
missioner. of the Royal Commission on Primary Education, is now 
in Belfast, and has promised, when pursuing his inquiries, to pay 
particular attention to the half-timers, and to consider whether — 
the obstacles to a great extension of the half-time system, now 
existing, in the inconvenient school hours, &c., cannot be removed. 

Flax being very scarce and dear, and the price of yarns and 
linens ruling very low, the staple trade. of Ulster is at present. 
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rather depressed, and serious thoughts are entertained of working 
short time. The trade is now suffering a reaction from the 
extraordinary activity which prevailed during the American war. 
I beg to thank you, Sir, for a copy of the Birmingham Daily 
Post of September 17th, and to remain, 
Yours, &e., 
Robert Baker, Esq. W. Dawkins CRAMP. 


NortH BIRMINGHAM DiIstTRIcT. 


Sir, 

In accordance with your wish, I beg respectfully to 
submit the following report on the general working of the 
‘Factory Acts Extension Act” in the North Birmingham 
district, which has been assigned to me. I conceive the object 
of this report is as far as possible to elucidate the general feeling 
of manufacturers as regards the Act itself, to state the several 
objections which have been made and the remedies which have 
been suggested by the manufacturers themselves, in the course 
of conversation (in most cases without any solicitation on my 
part), and to describe any difficulties I may have met with in the 
aE iitatinn of the “Act.” I shall therefore note the objections 
simply as represented to me, without attempting to commment 
on them myself. 

With the exception of a few factories under the Textile Act 
devoted to the manufacture of rope, elastic webs, and felt, and a 
few under the Act of 1864, in which the manufacture of lucifer 
matches, tobacco pipes, casting pots, and percussion caps, is carried 
on, all the remaining factories in my district have been brought 
under the law by the “e Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867.” The 
general principles of this Act have on the whole been well 
received ; but at the same time strong objections have been 
raised in some quarters as to some of its details. 

Previous to the application of the Act, 1867, to Bineibadhata: 
the hours of work in the different trades were generally late. 
The hands in many cases not commencing work before seven or eight 
o’clock in the summer and nine or ten o’clock in the winter. The 
sudden change, therefore, from these late hours to those allowed 
under the ‘“ Factory Act” has been felt in many cases to be a 
ereat inconvenience. I ought here to mention that wnder the 
old system, before the application of the Act, work was continued 
up to seven and eight o’clock in the evening all the year round, 
and, when trade was busy, even as late as nine and ten o’clock 
at night. The fluctuation of trade, and the short time allowed 
by contractors for the completion of large orders, will account for 
these late hours; and overwork, when trade was “ brisk,” has been 
deemed to be a natural compensation for short hours when trade 
was “fiat.” The occasional break down of an engine, and the 
consequent temporary cessation from work, has also generally 
been followed by the adoption of long hours of work to overtake 
the time which was lost. On this head complaints are often 
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made that the “Factory Acts” make no provision for such an 
emergency as the break-down of an engine, by allowing overtime 
work, The same complaint applies to the case of contractors, 
who give large orders without allowing sufficient time for their 
completion. It is to be hoped that contractors will soon be 
obliged to acknowledge the existence of the “ Factory Acts,” and 
of regular hours of labour, and be induced to issue their orders 
at an earlier date. An order to be executed at short notice, and 
which is dependent on the sailing of a ship, presents perhaps a 
problem more difficult of solution, for “‘time and tide wait for no 
man.” Another frequent cause of complaint is the “payment of 
surgeons’ fees.” The objectors contend that it entails a heavy 
tax upon manufacturers, especially in Birmingham, where the 
young lads from 12 to 16 years of age are continually changing 
from one factory to another, for a surgeon’s certificate granted at 
one factory will not avail a young person on accepting employ- 
ment in another. As a remedy, it has been suggested that, either 
the surgeon should be paid by the government, or the young 
persons be examined at the surgeon’s house (in which case the 
fee would be less), or the period during which a young person can 
work without a certificate be extended from one week to three 
weeks or a month, so that a greater number might be examined 
at each visit of the surgeon. This latter suggestion is often made 
by employers of skilled labour, such as jewellers, for instance, who 
state that a week is not sufficient time to judge of the capacity or 
incapacity of afresh hand. I have frequently made inquiries as 
to the cause of this “continual” coming and going amongst the 
young persons, especially the male young persons between the 
ages of 12 and 15 years (for at the age of 16 years of age they 
generally begin to steady and settle down), and I find the principal 
reasons are, Ist, an increased scale of wages offered by some other 
manufacturer, who has. perhaps a large order, and requires a 
temporary increase of hands, or, 2ndly, disagreement (if not 
actual illtreatment) between the lads and the men under whom 
they work, In many trades, where the men are paid by the 
piece, they engage and pay the lads themselves, quite indepen- 
dently of the manufacturer or owner of the factory ; in other 
trades the boys are paid directly by the manufacturer himself, and 
in consequence are far more fixed and steady in their habits. 

A. petition was got up some time since by one of the principal 
brass founders in favour of: an extension of hours of work to 
women engaged in the lacquering trade, Almost all the opinions 
I have heard. expressed on that. point have been to the effect 
that no real grievance existed. 

The gun trade,.one of the most important in Birmingham, 
and which employs perhaps. as many boys as any other of the 
metal trades, is as yet but little affected by the Act. It is only 
the larger factories, in which the many different processes con- 
nected with the manufacture of a gun are combined under one 
roof, which come under the Act. This is much to be deplored, 
as amongst the smaller'gun makers the hours of work are very 
irregular ; the men prefer to play (ée. take a holiday) on Monday 
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or Tuesday, and then put off the greater bulk of their work to 
the latter end of the week, when they are compelled to work very 
late hours in order to complete their orders by Saturday. Ina 
great many of the gun factories the workmen are quite indepen- 
dent of the owner of the factory in which they work. Each man 
rents his “stand” (by the term “stand,” is included a. vice, 
bench, and gas jet), and is at liberty to work for any one he pleases. 
Whenever, therefore, the smaller gun factories may be brought 
under the “ Act,” each of these workmen would have to be made 
individually responsible for its observance. 

But this leads me on to the subject of the “Workshops” 
and the ‘“ Workshop Act.” I can safely say that the “ Work- 
shop Act” in Birmingham is a dead letter. Some have never 
heard of it; few, if any, understand its regulations; and no 
one that I have met with carries it out. This state of things 
naturally causes a strong feeling of dissatisfaction amongst 
manufacturers. “ Why,” says a button maker, with 50 hands, 
‘Cam I obliged to leave off work at six p.m., whilst my neigh- 
bour in the same trade who employs 45 can work as. late 
as he likes?” In some eases the women and young persons 
will leave the factories, and go and engage themselves at a 
neighbouring “ workshop,” where, by working longer hours, they 
can make more money. From time to time I receive anonymous 
letters on the subject of overtime work, and in almost. every case 
I find the “ delinquent” to be the owner of a workshop, and whom, 
therefore, the “Factory Act” cannot touch. Again, “ contractors,” 
finding that longer time is required for the execution of their 
orders in establishments under the “Factory Act,” which is’ 
enforced, transfer their patronage to smaller establishments under 
the ‘‘ Workshop Act,” which is not enforced. I need hardly 
add that long hours of work are more prejudicial to health in the 
small and confined space of a workshop than in the larger and 
better ventilated rooms of a factory... Supporters and opponents 
of the “Factory Act” seem agreed on this point, that if the 
principles of the “Factory Act” are to be fairly applied to the 
trade of this country its|“ area” should be extended. Whatever 
factory I enter, the same opinion everywhere exists, that the 
“Act” remains an injustice until it is applied to all alike 
(7.e., factories and workshops). 

As regards education, I am obliged to state that the “ half- 
time system” in this town has been hitherto a failure. I have 
sent out circulars to the different schools in my district, inviting 
information as to the working of the half-time system, and I must 
regret that only twelve schools have hitherto answered my 
inquiries. The total number of half-timers attending these 
twelve schools is 90 (46 boys and 44 girls) which gives the small 
average of seven to each school. a 

This may be accounted for as follows :—Trade is still in a 
depressed state in many parts of the town, and has been far more 
so than it is at present. A great many of the factories are there- 
fore only partially full, and the manufacturers can afford to 
dispense with the services of the half-timers. In a grate many 
trades children under 13 years of age, from a deficiency of 
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streneth, are not suited to the work, and the manufacturers are 
not sorry to find an excuse to get rid of them, and at the same 
time of their responsibliity in seeing that they attend school. 

Iam doing what [can to induce the factory lads between 13 
and 18 to attend night school. Since the introduction of the 
“ Factory Act” they enjoy more leisure in the evening than was 
formerly the case, and it would seem advisable, as far as possible, 
to regulate and utilize that leisure by a weekly attendance of 
two or three nights at schoo]. The total average daily attendance 
in the 12 schools mentioned above for the half year ending with 
July 1, 1867, was 2,868 (boys and girls), whilst for the same 
period in 1868 the average amounted to 3,391; thus showing a 
superiority of 18 per cent. of attendance in 1868 over that in 
1867. It is possible that the half-timers who have been dismissed 
from the several factories may have helped to swell this increase 
in attendance. 

In connection with the workshops (alluded to above), I ought 
to mention that parents have often, of their own accord, taken 
their children under 13 years of age away from the factories, and 
re-engaged them in workshops where they can work whole time, 
and consequently earn full wages, | 

My former remarks as to “workshops” are based on the 
existing state of things, viz., that the “‘Workshop Act” is a 
*‘ permissive Act” which is left to the local authorities to enforce, 
who have hitherto failed to do so; but even should the “ Act” 
be enforced, as the ‘“‘ Factory Act” is, the objection would stili 
remain, that it allows a larger period during which work may be 
carried on than the “ Factory Act ;’ and manufacturers in certain 
trades who employ 50 hands would still be tempted, by the dis- 
missal of one or two, to withdraw themselves from the operation 
of the “ Factery Act,” and to put themselves under the “ Work- 
shop” Act. Ihave given in detail the various opinions I have 
heard expressed by manufacturers, and although these opinions 
may often seem to be impracticable they may still be valuable as 
affording a manufacturer’s view of the question. 

Iam, &c. 
Robert Laker, Esq. THurLow ASTLEY. 


Soutu IrisH DIstRIctT. 


67, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin, 
Sir, 31st July 1868. 
Since I was appointed to this subdivision in April last, 
I have visited the principal towns in the district, making Dublin 
my residence, and have inspected all the known works (both new 
and old) in Cork, Limerick, Galway, Waterford, Kilkenny, 
Drogheda, Cloumel, &¢., &e. 
With regard to old works, the number (as well as I can ascer- 
tain) is 101, viz ° — 
75 textile. 
14 tobacco-pipe. 
11 potteries. 
1 lucifer matches. 
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Of the 75 textile factories there are,— 
53 woollen. 
10 flax. 
7 cotton. 
3 jute and tow. 
1 worsted. 
1 hosiery. 


Many of the woollen factories are very small, and, with few 
exceptions, this branch of Irish industry is not in a prosperous 
state. On the other hand, the flax manufacture (though there 
are at present but 10 factories) seems to be thriving, and likely 
to increase. The principal firms are Gradwells & Chadwick of 
Drogheda ; Malcolmson, Brothers, of Carrick-on-Suir ; J. Shaw 
and E. Shaw & Co., of Celbridge ; and the Flax Spinning Co. 
of Cork. There has been a new cotton factory opened by 
Messrs. Nash & Bridge at Cork. 

With regard to new works (under the Factory Acts Extension 
Act, 1867), the number I have at present visited is 838, con- 
sisting of,— 


Letter-press printers = - - eee 5 Ui 
Iron, brass, &c. founders, &c. - - 66 
Tobacco manufacturers - - - 46 
Paper makers - - - Se ee eS 
Bookbinders - - - = 14 
Glassmakers - - - - - if 
Staymakers - - - - 6 
Miscellaneous trades - = avaighiaee: ea phe 

338 


—_———— 





Of these, the most important, as employing females and young 
persons, are the staymakers and the tobacco manufacturers ;: the 
first employing 2,000 females, and the latter 1,000 boys under 16. 
By the workers generally in this part of Ireland the extension of 
the Factory Acts has been welcomed as a boon, and by none 
more so than by the females, great numbers of whom are 
employed in staymaking, millinery, evelope making, bookbinding, 
&c., &e. 

At first there was a disposition in Dublin, especially among 
the letter-press printers, to agitate against the Act, but, owing to 
the relaxations granted by the Secretary of State, that fecling has 
in great measure subsided ; and I think, generally, that the 
employers admit that the Act will work beneficially. The half- 
time system is not likely to be adopted in any of the new works, 
unless it be in the extensive tobacco factory of Clark & Son, 
at Cork. The only old works in which half-timers are employed 
are those of Malcolmson, Brothers, at Portlaw and Carrick, and 
of J. Shaw and E. Shaw & Co. at Celbridge. 

Owing to the number of new works, and the great distances 
between the localities, I think this subdivision is beyond the 
compass of one sub-inspector. In Dublin the assistance of 
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Dr. Monks in putting the Extension Act in operation has been 
most valuable. 

The Workshops Act remains at present a dead letter in the 
South of Ireland, but I am informed by the town clerks of Dublin 
and Cork (whose letters I enclose) that steps are about to be 
taken to put it in operation. 

Lam, &c., 
Robert Baker, Esq. Joun H. Bignoxp. 


SoutH BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT. 


Sir, Birmingham, Sept. 1, 1868. 

Havine now made myself tolerably well acquainted with 
the subdivision under my care, and. feeling satisfied that I have 
visited, and placed under the provisions of the Factory Acts, all 
the works of any magnitude, and nearly all the smaller works to 
which they apply, I am enabled to form some idea of their 
suitability to the manufactures of this town, which are remark- 
able for their variety. 

Having conversed with a great number of manufacturers, I 
have had an opportunity of hearing any objections which may be 
urged against the law. ‘These have been but few, and made 
chiefly by persons who thought the law quite unnecessary in 
their own case, though much wanted in some of their neighbours’ 
works. 

You are already aware that some few brassfounders allege the 
necessity of being allowed to lacquer work after the usual hour. 
One or two fire-iron manufacturers also wished to be allowed to 
oil their work after 6 p.m. ‘These are the only instances in which 
any exigency (that has not already been provided for) has been 
alleged for a relaxation of the rules, although many have 
expressed a wish to be able to work overtime in case of sudden or 
large orders. 7 

Letter-press printers, whose customers have been in the habit of 
sending orders late in the day, and who consequently feared. a, loss 
from being obliged to refuse such orders, are all observing the 
hours, and I have not heard of any material inconvenience arising 
therefrom, 

Some few instances of slight opposition to the Act I have by 
firmness and patience surmounted without having recourse to 
prosecution, and am happy to say that the law has been put in 
force without any opposition or dislike being raised by the manner 
of its application, only two prosecutions having occurred. | 

From personal inspection, I can assert that the law is now in 
full operation in all factories, most instances of alleged infraction 
proving to be in places under the Workshop Regulation Act, 
which is in the town a dead letter. In consequence of this, many 
complaints arise from “factory” owners, who are thereby. placed 
at a disadvantage in this respect, viz., the workpeople, particularly 
females, who have in Birmingham been accustomed to work 
usually from 8 or 9 am. to 7, 8, or 9 p.m., do not, in some 
instances, like to change their hours, (though eventually they 
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prefer the new regulations), and will leave a factory where they 
have to work from 6 to 6, and go to a workshop where they can 
do as they please, 

Thus some of their best hands are lost to “ factory ” owners, 
especially those whose wages are paid at the lowest market rate. 

There has been considerable dissatisfaction created by manufac- 
turers having to pay the certifying surgeon’s fees, and certainly in 
small works they seem to press rather hardly at a time when 
profits are small. In the case of a number of poor workmen who 
rent steam power I could scarcely have carried out this portion of 
the Act had it not been for the liberality of the certifying surgeon, 
W. Wade, Esq., M.D. 

Owing to the dullness of trade which prevails, but few children 
under 12 are now employed, many employers having taken alarm 
at the supposed trouble of half-timers, and others having beeu 
glad to reduce their hands ; thus comparatively few half timers are 
now attending school, I have reason, however, to think that the 
ordinary school attendance throughout the town is considerably 
increased, and am collecting information on this point, which I 
shall forward to you in due time. The very fact of schooling 
being required of factory children has turned public attention to 
the subject, and led to good results, I feel sanguine as to the 
prospects of this branch of the Factory Acts, It is much to be 
regretted that the attendance at night schools of young persons, 
say from 12 to 16 years old, is not compulsory. I hope, however, 
to get a large number of such to go to school next winter, having 
_ had many promises of co-operation from employers, most of whom 
seem alive to the necessity of education for the working classes, if 
we are to maintain our manufacturing pre-eminence. 

A very important trade of this town, namely, the gunmaking, 
almost entirely escapes the Factory Act Extension Act; few 
employing 50 hands on the premises. The number of small boys 
to be seen carrying heavy loads of gun materials through the 
streets at late hours testifies how much supervision is needed; as I 
may also say it is in mother-of-pearl manufacture and boot- 
making, which, for the above-mentioned reason, are free from all 
control. : 

In conclusion, I beg to inform you that I have had a large 
number of shaftings, bands, and cog wheels fenced, the necessity 
of which many persons are unaware of, though there have been 
two severe and one fatal accident since January 1, 1868, in South 
Birmingham alone, | 

IT have also had several nuisances abated; and as the town is 
losing its former good character for healthiness, shall in future 
pay particular attention to this subject, and increased attention to 
the cleansing of factories, | 

ee I remain, &e. 
Robert Baker, Esq. | W. H. Jounsron. 


P.S.—There are many brickyards which appear to require 
regulation very much. 
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West BromwicH DIstTrRIcT. 


SIR, West Bromwich, 13th Oct. 1868. 

I writE to offer you afew remarks on the working of the 
Factory Acts Extension Act, and the Workshop Regulation Act, 
in my district. 

This district, comprising the greater part of the new borough 
of Wednesbury, together with Handsworth, Smethwick, Bilston, 
and some outlying places, is a very populous and important one. 
And, as I have resided in it about eight months only, I 
may not have acquired a full knowledge of the details of the 
several trades (so far, that is, as they will be aftected by these 
Acts), and my report must therefore be, to a certain extent, 
incomplete. 

The Workshop Regulation Act is, as far as my district is 
concerned, a dead letter. ‘The local authorities make no attempt 
to carry it out, and the medical officers of the local boards dare 
not incur the enmity that would be caused by their trying to 
enforce it. ‘They are not sufficiently independent. This is very 
unfair to many who are under the Factory Acts Extension Act, 
and much discontent arises. Many occupiers have stated that 
they quite agree with the provisions of the Factory Act, and con- 
sider them very beneficial, but they feel it hard that their next- 
door neighbours may work women and children as long as and 
whenever they please. And this is especially the case with the 
brickyards. There are a great many brickyards with from 20 to 
45 workers. In these women and children are employed at 
8 o'clock at night and on Sundays. If no other small works are 
brought under the Factory Acts, all the brickyards, at any rate, 
ought to be placed on the same footing. Children have been 
taken into brickyards, and employed all day in hot stoves, at the 
age of five years; consequently a very large majority of those 
employed in the manufacture of bricks and tiles can neither read 
nor write. 

The Factory Acts are almost quite new in this district. With 
the exception of one or two ornamental tile works, regulated by 
the Act of 1864, no works were under factory legislation till the 
beginning of the present year. It is impossible, therefore, in so 
short a time, to form a complete opinion. But, as far as one can 
judge at present, the extension of the Factory Acts into this 
district has been very successful. The occupiers have, with some 
few exceptions, been generally willing to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Act, while some have given that assistance without 
which it would be difficult (especially in large iron mills) to carry 
out the law fully. Various causes, however, and notably the 
extreme depression of trade, have prevented a complete test of 
the operation of the Acts. But I have great hope that when 
the real benefits of the Factory Act are better known both 
employers and employed will heartily co-operate in carrying out 
its provisions, | 

Not much has been done in the way of education, and for 
various reasons. The limit of 13 is not reached for two years ; 
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almost all the employers at once dismissed all children who 
required schooling ; and the stagnation of trade enabled them to 
do this, as there were others to take the place of those dismissed. 
Already, however, in some works the want of children is felt, and 
the half-time system is being tried in about half a dozen factories. 
But I do not think that system can ever be carried out fully in this 
district. Most of the young people are employed at blast furnaces 
and iron mills, and must work what are termed day and night shifts. 
Now the law allows no one under 13 to work at night; conse- 
quently very few under 13 can be employed at all in those works, 
since those who have the day turn one week have the night turn 
the other. If, therefore, education (of which there is the most 
urgent need) is ever to be carried out here, I think that nothing 
will effect this except a compulsory system of sound elementary 
instruction up to the age of 18. This plan need not interfere with 
the half-timers, who are already compelled to attend school. 
There is also a great want of schools, and many children who 
have been dismissed are neither at work nor at school, and are 
thus a burden to their parents, without deriving any benefit 
themselves. 

Some of the japanning factories are dirty and ill-ventilated, 
especially the rooms in which blank trays are stamped. The same 
remarks will apply to rooms where hollow-ware is turned. In 
fact some of these places seem scarcely fit for any one to work in. 
In many foundries, too, there appears to be a system of ventila- 
tion which, while it lets in abundance of cold wind on the workers, 
fails in removing noxious vapours. A few works had the ma- 
chinery, &c. well guarded, but in the majority a great deal of 
fencing wasrequired. Thisis now carried out tolerably well, though 
some managers have an extraordinary objection to putting up 
even the simplest kind of fencing. 

In many works the Factory Act has already produced more 
regularity in general, to the great satisfaction of the employers. 

In conclusion, I may state that, though much remains to be 
done, and many difficulties are still to be overcome, the prospect 
is very hopeful. 

I remain, &c., 
Robert Baker, Esq. G. InpERTON SEATON BLENKINSOPP. 


SoutH WALEs DistrRicr. 


Sir, Mumbles, Swansea, 20th Nov. 1868. 
The number of new works brought under inspection by 

the Factories Act Extension Act, 1867, is 236 at the present 
moment. It is, however, probable that others will be found in the 
course of the next few month. In order to place the district. before 
you as plainly as it is possible to do upon paper, I will classify 
the different works as under, viz. : 

98 Iron mills and foundries. 

61 Printers and bookbinders. 

24 Copper mills. 
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24 'Tin-plate works. 
6 Railway works for fittings, &c. 
5 Silver works. 
5 Spelter works. 
4 Docks and shipbuilding yards. 
3 Chemical works. 
2 Patent fuel works. 
1 Glass works (not in operation). 
1 Paper mill. 
lL Wire rope manufactory. 
1 ‘Tobacco manufactory. 


Total .236 


Of these works the greater number are situated in or near the 
following towns, viz. Swansea, Neath, Aberdare, Merthyr Tydfil, 
Dowlais, Cardiff, and Llanelly. All the towns I have men- 
tioned, with the single exception of Llanelly, are situated in 
Glamorganshire, and, looking at the number and importance 
of the works, the bulk of the inspection in the South Wales sub- 
division may be said to lie in that county, which, for its mineral 
wealth, and for the industrial energy of its inhabitants, as shown 
in the development of it, must be ranked first in the principality. 
I regret that it is not in my power to give a tabular statement 
of the number of young persons employed in this district, inas- 
much as the minutes of first inspection had for the most part been 
forwarded to the Factory Office before my arrival in Wales. 
The only works in which young persons are employed in 
any large numbers are the tin-plate works, and in those a 
large proportion of them are females. In the tin works the 
Act has done much good by preventing the employment of 
children of very tender age. On the occasions of my first visits 
I found large numbers of children between the ages of nine and 
eleven working full time, not only in the tin works but in the 
iron mills also, and in the latter works by night as well as by 
day. Iam happy to say that these very small boys and girls 
have now entirely disappeared from among the workers ; and at 
this moment it would, I believe, be a difficult matter to find in any 
of my new works a single boy or girl who has not been passed 
for twelve by the certifying surgeon. The effects of the bad old 
system are, I grieve to say, painfully apparent in the emaciated 
appearances and stunted growths of the rising generation in the 
iron districts of South Wales ; indeed, so small in stature are some 
of the young persons presented for examination that the certifying 
surgeons have found great difficulty in passing even those whose 
ages entitled them to certificates, and have largely availed them- 
selves of the requisitions for obtaining exact dates of birth. As 
a sanitary measure the Act is admitted to be a good one, even by 
those upon whom it has entailed the greatest amount of trouble 
and expense; but, as an educational measure, the same people 
believe it to be a failure. Itis certain that up to the present time 
the effect of it in South Wales has not been to create half-timers, 
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and to make labour and education go handin hand. I have as yet 
only one factory in my subdivision in which half-timers are 
employed; nevertheless I am of opinion that the Factory Acts 
Extension Act, 1867, will not be fairly upon its trial until the 
modification expires which permits the employment of children 
of 12 years of age full time. There are in my works a very large 
number of children between 12 and 13, and it has yet to be seen 
whether the iron masters will be able to dispense entirely with 
their labour, or willing to pay the extra wages necessary to secure 
the services of older persons, At present the millowners are averse 
to the adoption of the half-time system. ‘They say, it would give 
them a great deal of extra trouble, and render them more liable 
to prosecutions for infringements of the Act. I myself incline to 
the belief that they will make some ‘pecuniary sacrifices rather 
than adopt it, and that nothing but the actual want of labour will 
cause them to do so. 

I have, as arule, been met in a very good. spirit by_all those 
occupiers of works with whom I have been brought into contact; 
and even in the few eases in which I have been compelled. to 
prosecute I believe the infringements of the Act were due to 
neglect and apathy rather than to any wish to evade the law. 

Much has been done in the way of fencing machinery ; much 
yet remains to be done, in very large works, such as those at 
Dowlais, Merthyr Tydfil, Swansea, Aberdare, and Llanelly. 
Fencing the machinery must necessarily be a work of. time. 
I may, however, say that I have already got more done in 
the way of protection than the Act would have enabled me to 
insist upon. Section 21 of 7 Vict. cap. 15. is somewhat weakly 
worded, and if there had been any determined opposition to the 
Act much dangerous machinery which is now guarded must 
have been left unprotected. 

Though from the nature of the work the accidents in this dis- 
trict must necessarily be rather numerous, I am glad to observe 
that up to this time those which have occurred have been for the 
most part of a irivial nature. The two most fertile sources of 
accidents are the “water boshes” and the “ shears.” They are 
difficult to protect without at the same time interfering with the 
work carried on. I have, however, given my serious attention to 
the matter, and it is now under discussion by some of the most 
ingenious of the mill managers in my district. I have offered 
several suggestions for their consideration, and hope in a very 
short time to have it in my power to report favourably on the 
subject. 

J am glad to be able to report that the employment of women 
at night has entirely ceased, except in the blast furnaces, where 
the Act permits their employment till July 1870. It seems in- 
comprehensible how such a clause as No. 7. of the temporary 
modifications could have been allowed to creep in, for I can 
conceive few occupations more calculated to degrade and unsex a 
woman than employment by night among men in blast furnaces. 

The printing establishments in this subdivision are very small. 
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Very few young persons are employed in them ; and there is no 
peculiarity about them calling for any special notice. Many, however, 
mention, that several of the printers now employed in Wales were 
brought up in the large printing offices in London, and they have 
volunteered the statement to me that in those establishments the 
Factory Acts Extension Act is much needed. 

In addition to the new works there are in my subdivision about 
140 small woollen factories. I found these in a bad state. They 
were, as a rule, very dirty, and what little there was to do in 
carrying out the Act had been systematically neglected. If the 
statements of the occupiers can be credited, these mills have only 
been inspected at long‘intervals ; and to that reason, and also to 
the fact that the occupiers are for the most part ignorant of the 
English language, I attribute their backward state. They cannot, 
however, in the future, plead ignorance of the law, as I have shown 
them that Iam able and willing to explain it to them in Welch. 
I have found that language a very great assistance, and have 
every confidence that in a short time I shall get them all into 
good order. ‘They are very widely scattered over my district. They 
lie in very out-of-the-way places, and can only be reached by 
travelling very bad roads. For these reasons the inspection ‘of 
them involves minuch time and expense. The present year was far 
advanced when I commenced my duties; but for the future I 
shall endeavour to visit my small mills during the long days of 
summer, because I can then get over more ground in a day, and 
also because the cross-country roads are in many places unsafe to 
travel upon after dark. 

I believe I have now touched upon all the principal points in 
connection with my duties. In conclusion, I may state that a large 
portion of my time has, up to the present, been occupied in 
correspondence, sending forms and Acts, and in giving written 
instructions to the owners and occupiers of new works. ‘The 
bulk of this work is now over, and next year I may reason- 
ably hope to have more time to devote to actual inspection. I 
have also laboured under the difficulty of being strange to the 
district, and have lost much time in looking for the different 
factories. For the future, I shall be able to work my district in a 
shorter time, and to the best advantage, and to the satisfaction, I 
trust, of yourself and Mr. Ewings. 

With regard to the “ Workshop Regulation Act, 1867,” I 
regret to say that very little has as yet been done; certainly 
nothing at Cardiff, or Swansea, or Aberdare. I have written 
to Haverfordwest and Pembroke, for information on the sub- 
ject, but have as yet received no replies, and am unwilling to 
delay my report until they arrive. Merthyr Tydfil is, I believe, 
the only place in my subdivision where any action has been taken 
in the matter. J have received a full report from Mr. Dyke on 
the subject, which I beg to annex, for your information. 

I have not myself visited any workshops. My time has been 
too fully occupied with the Factory Acts Extension Act; and 
indeed, if my memory serves me, I think you gave me personal 
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directions not to interfere with them, but to leave the carrying 
out of the Workshop Regulation Act to the local authorities. 
My own opinion (if I may be allowed to express it here) is, that 
if the Act is left to the local authorities it will very soon become 
a dead letter, like the Vaccination Act. There are numbers of 
persons in this country who have never been vaccinated, and yet 
I never hear of a prosecution, though I believe it is the duty of 
the guardians to take proceedings, &c. 
Ihave, &e. 
Tomas Prers Mosryn. 


From T. J. Dyke, Officer of Health, Merthyr Tydvil, to Tuomas 
Pynrs Mostyn, Esq., Her Majesty’s Inspector of Factories, 
. Mumbles, Swansea. 


SIR, 17th November 1868. 

In compliance with your request, I beg officially to report 
to you, that the Merthyr Tydvil Local Board of Health adopted 
the “Workshop Regulation Act, 1867,” in May 1868, and 
directed me, as their medical officer of health, to see that the 
various provisions of the Act were made known at the workshops 
in the town. 

By personal inquiry, and through the inspector of nuisances 
under my orders, I have ascertained the numbers of such work- 
shops, the number of persons employed above and below 18 years 
of age, and the sanitary arrangements. : 

I herewith send an abstract of the number of shops in different 
handicrafts, and of the numbers of persons employed therein. 

I have to report that the sanitary arrangements generally are 
good, that the employers have been duly informed of the pro- 
visions of the Act, and that no occasion has arisen to report to 
the local board any infringement of the law. 

; T..J. Dykz, 

Medical Officer of Health, Merthyr 
Tydvil, and Certifying Surgeon 
of Factories. 
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WorksHop Rreauiation Act, 1867. 


Number or Hanpicrarts, and of Hands therein employed, in the 
District of the Local Board of Health, Merthyr Tydvil. 
































Handicrafts. Workshops. agree Sree Total. 

Brick maker - - Z 3 3 | 6 
Cabinet maker - - - - 9 30 3 33 
Carpenter and builder - _ 9 33 5 38 
Clock and watch maker - - 4 6 1 7 
Coachmaker - - - 4 15 8 18 
Clog maker - - - - 2 S) 0 3 
Currier and tanner - - 2 o 0 3 
Confectioner - - - - 6 10 38 13 
Cooper = - - - - 1 2 0 2 
Dressmaker and milliner - - 19 45 36 81 
Dyer - - - - 1 2 0 2 
Fellmonger - SS gna ee 1 10 0 10 
Nail and tip maker - - 3 11 1 12 
Plumber and painter - - - 6 29 9 38 
Shoemaker - - - 25 68 9 eI 
Marble mason - - - : 4 7 1 8 
Saddler - - - - 4 8 2 10 
Smith - - - - - 6 12 8 15 
Steam sawmill - : : 1 3 0 3 
Tailor OE Ie: eee RES 21 70 7 77 
Tinman - - - - . 2: 4 
Tallow chandler - - - 3 9 1 10 
Weaver - - - - 8 20 14 34 
Total - 142 A401 103 504 

Pf. 3. Dis; 


16th November 1868. Medical Officer of Health. 
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The summing up of these reports by the Sub-Inspectors, is, 
with few exceptions, in unison with my own view of the 
operation of both the “Factory Act Extension Act, 1867,” 
and the ‘Hours of Labour Regulation Act.” I have 
touched on most of the topics on which the Sub-Inspectors 
have enlarged. 

That the night turn system of children’s work in iron 
works, and the late hours of children’s work authorized by 
the “ Hours of Labour Education Act,” as shown by Capt. 
May and Mr. Mostyn, must tend to diminish the educational 
value of the half-time system, is, I fear, unquestionable. And 
in like manner, every attempt to prolong the hours of work 
of the adolescent workers into the evening, must have the 
same result on the value of night school teaching. And it 
appears to me the importance of education in every way, 
but particularly in providing us with skilled labour, is too 
apparent to bear the retroaction of some of the clauses of 
both these Acts, but particularly of the latter. 

There is, however, one feature resulting from last year’s 
legislation that I have not adverted to, but of which, one 
or two of these reports remind me, and it is, the already greater 
regularity of factory work throughout the country generally ; 
clearly observable and an improvement recognized and highly 
valued. Assuredly the usefulness of the first hours of rational 
freedom from late employment has not been overrated. The 
power which the working classes now possess of making 
arrangements for out-door enjoyments in the summer, and 
for intellectual advancement of every kind during the winter 
months, is fully appreciated, and would be most reluctantly: 
parted with It is indeed spoken of as a boon which they 
longed to possess years ago, and is most thankfully acknow- 
ledged. 


The following is the list of prosecutions for the past 
half-year ; and I hope it may be taken to show great forbear- 
ance on our part, as well as great obédience on theirs, that, 
out of 5,578 new occupiers, there have been only 26 prose- 
cuted ; the fines amounting to 86/. and costs to 391. 17s. ld.= 
$251. Vis. bd. 


1st Oct. 
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THE HOURS OF LABOUR REGULATION ACT. 


I do not know that I could bring under your notice the 
general operation of this Act better than, as it is expressed 
in the following letter of a manufacturer, extracted from the 
Birmingham “ Daily Post” in July last. 


“ Tor WorxksuHors Act. 


“ To the Editor of the ‘ Daily Post.’ 
66 Sir, 

“Your remarks in Saturday’s ‘ Post’ in reference to the 
Workshops Act are quite needed. Ifany regulation is needed, most 
assuredly it is wanted in the small manufactories of this town. I 
myself am engaged in a trade in which there is great competition ; 
and yet because I have 50 people, I must send all my hands away 
just as the clock strikes six. My neighbour and opponent in 
business, not having 50 hands, is working his people just as 
he likes. Now, in my business, an hour occasionally after six 
o'clock at night would be of the greatest use in the case of 
shipping orders. Imay, for want of a few hours’ overtime, get an 
order countermanded ; while my neighbour, by working his people 
overtime, may secure such orders. 

“Task that the law may be made equal to all. Besides, if this 
Act is intended for the good of the people, why should it not 
reach all? You will understand that I am honestly trying to 
earry out the Act in all its parts, as I really think it will be best 
for all in the long run. When our people are educated to see this 
great benefit, the time given them may be made useful in edu- 
cating themselves. | 

“TI believe already it has been of use in causing a more regular 
attendance at work in the earlier part of the week. Iam sure 
the town council could not be better employed than enforcing the 
Act, that is, if they have time to do it, which Iam afraid they 
have not. I believe the Factory Act is hardly carried out entire 
in the town. Have Inspectors visited every factory employing 
over 50 hands? 

“Yours respectfully, 
“« A MANUFACTURER.” 


The parts of the Act to which this gentleman addresses 
himself are as follows: 

1, That if any regulations are needed, it is in the smaller 
manufactories. 

2. The competition between factories and workshops as 
the law now stands is unfair. 

3. That if the law was equally and honestly carried out 
it would be best for all parties in the long run; and, 

4, That he fears the local authorities have not time to carry 
it out. 

U 
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On these separate topics I propose to say a few words. 

Of the number of workshops, in the town of Birmingham 
for example, I am not even able to form a computation. The 
division of labour is so minute, and so much of it is carried 
on in the homes of the workers, that it would be impossible 
for me even to offer an opinion upon it. It is, however, this 
very mainuteness that increases the evil of the dividing line 
drawn at 50 persons between them and factories, evoking 
a competition that is greatly magnified by the number of 
hours within which workers in workshops may be employed 
daily, though forbidden in factories, and thus creating dis- 
satisfaction with laws that afford fewer privileges in those 
works wherein due discipline can be properly enforced than 
in others in which there are associations that, naturally in 
all their movements, are more irregular. 

The question asked by the manufacturer employing 50 
hands, of himself, of us, aI of the public, is, why:should I be 
placed under the restrictive hours of the Factory Act, the 
expense of surgical certificates, the keeping of books and the 
inspection of the Government, and my neighbour in the same 
trade, who employs 49 hands, can work four hours longer 
than me, when there is no one to look after him; and 
hundreds of other lesser manufacturers that can undersell 
me by their greater power of economical production are 
under no control whatever? To reply that, this evil would 
have been greater had the dividing line rested at 100 as the 
bill was originally drawn, is no answer to this enormous 
grievance, for such it is in every sense. To tell him that it 
was an experiment that required testing, is scarcely com- 
pensatory for even only a year’s loss by the competition he 
is subjected to; nor does it lessen the heart-burnings 
resulting from his watching those that are “let alone,” 
work at their own convenience, evade the law on all occasions, 
and boast of it into the bargain ; so that, without an altera- 
tion in this respect. at least, there must ensue a great 
disobedience to both statutes, which would be extremely 
undesirable. Moreover, it is not alone that these two laws, 
operating thus unequally, form a trade grievance, rightly so 
called, but an enormous abuse in the wrongful employment 
of little children, and in the avoidance of that instruction 
which was intended by the Legislature to be general, and to 
afford the educational principles of the Factory Act a fair 
trial. My belief, as “ the manufacturer” expresses his own, 
is commonly the accepted cne, namely that, if these laws 
somewhat amended were fairly carried out it would be the 
best in the long run for all parties. Indeed there can be no 
doubt of it. For out of the reach of Factory Acts there 
have been many efforts made lately for early closing, volun- 
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tarily, in which the masters have silently acquiesced, and 
would have only been too glad to see carried forward, pro- 
vided it was universally observed. And there is too an im- 
pression creeping over the public mind, and strengthening 
that, if under the Factories Act, a general observance~ of 
shorter hours of work prevails, the same movement will be 
extended over all trades, modified only by trifling interests 
which workers as well as masters will only be too happy to 
concede. 

It has been, for instance, the strongest plea for all kinds of 
relaxations under the Factories Acts Extension Act, 1867; 
during the past year that, the working classes are beginning 
to reside one, two, or three miles from their places of work, 
and im several instances that they come and go by rail- 
way. On that account, if for no other, the hours of work 
ought not to be extended to 7, 8, or 9 o’clock at night, 
i.e. to the time of starting the last train outward, Nothing 
could be much worse in a social point of view than, for 
women especially, to have to return home from work at 8, 9, 
or 10 o'clock at night to their families, in all weathers, and 
out of every degree of temperature, even if they may 
ride two or three miles, to complete their day’s work 
in neglected domestic duties. It shows that the present 
tendency of both workers and masters, wearied with the 
din and reek of close alleys, the turmoil and. excitement of 
towns, the noise of hammers and the whirl of straps 
and wheels, is to seek repose in the quiet of more distant 
residences, as far as possible from the associations of the day 
and the excitement which they oceasion: and this feeling is 
to be encouraged. But it can only be so by an assurance that, 
the operation of the factory Jaws, shall be uniform; and that 
no occasion can possibly arise for stealthy overwork, or for 
overworking by one manufacturer over another, and especially 
by the smaller over the larger employer. This of itself 
would be a great gain, and far more satisfactory than the 
present state of things, 

I shall be able, I think, to show further on that, as the 
manufacturer says, the local authorities have not time, and 
some of them perhaps have not the inclination, to trouble 
themselves with the duty of enforcing the *‘ Hours of Labour 
Act,” and therefore, as my Sub-Inspectors assert, it is compa- 
ratively “a dead letter.”(a) And this result was I think to be 
anticipated from the reasons given for the appointment of 
Government Inspectors in 1833, to be found in the following 
words in the 3 & 4. W. 4. c. 103, s. 17 :—* And whereas by an 
* Act intituled ‘ An Act for the preservation of the health 





" (a) Since this was written several country places are attempting to carry 
the Act out. 
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* “and morals of apprentices, and others employed in cotton 
** “and other mills, and cotton and other factories,’ passed in 
“ the 42nd year of the reign of his late Majesty George 
* the 3rd, it was amongst other things provided that the 
** justices of the peace for every county or place in which such 
‘* mill was situated should appoint yearly two persons not 
** interested in or in any way connected with such mills or 
“ factories, which visitors were empowered and required 
“ to enter such factories and report in writing, &c., &c., &c. ; 
‘* and whereas it appears that the appointments of inspectors 
“ were not duly carried into execution, and that the laws 
* for the regulation of the labour of children in factories 
“ have been evaded, partly in consequence of the want of the 
** appointment of proper visitors or officers, whose special duty 
“it was to enforce their execution.” In fact it could 
scarcely have been contemplated in 1868 that, local autho- 
rities, who are in many places the manufacturers themselves, 
should appoint their ewn officers to superintend their places 
of business; or where, if even®this was not the case then, 
without extraordinary zeal for the welfare of communities that, 
officers should ever be appointed by local authorities where 
it could possibly be helped, whose salaries would have to 
be paid out of the rates, unless compulsorily. 

In the recital of the “ Hours of Labour Act,” it is stated 
that, ‘it is expedient to extend protection, so far as 
© respecis the reeulation of the hours of labour, to children, 
* young persons, and women, working in smaller establish- 
« ments:” the words “extend” and “smaller establish- 
ments” referring to the “‘ Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867 :” 
I propose therefore now, to consider the clauses of the 
‘ Hours of Labour Regulation Act,” and to give a few illustra- 
tions of their application, or non-application, as the case may 
be, so far as my experience goes, Supposing, this Act to have 
been everywhere fully enforced by the local authorities, J 
think even then, it would scarcely have extended protection 
to the children, young persons, and women under its pro- 
visions, but on the contrary, it might have rendered permanent, 
by the ‘force of enactment, the employment of little children 
till eight o’clock at night; and of young persons and women 
for any variable 12 hours, including meal times, between 
5 am. and 9 p.m., hours of labour longer than those defined 
by the 3&4 W. 4. ¢. 103. s. 1, which limited the com- 
mencing and closing hours of work in factories to between 
5.30 a.m. and 8.30 p.m.,and which late hours were certainly 
not general in other than textile works in 1866, though 
they might have been occasional. 

Is not the employment of a child of eight years of age till 
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eight o’clock at night and for 64 hours previously contra 
naturam, and against the laws of life? and is not that of 
young persons and women till nine o’clock at night, opposed 
to the social and moral laws of any community professing to 
be advanced in civilization ? 

By the general definitions of the Hours of Labour Act, s. 4, 
“‘ employment ” means “ occupied in any handicraft, whether 
for wages or not, or under a master, or ander a parent.” 

“ Handicraft” means any manual labour exercised by way 
of trade or for gain, in manufacturing or repairing any 
“_article.” 

“ Workshop” means “ any place whether in the open air or 
“under cover, and over and to which the employer has 
‘* access and control.” 

These three definitions taken together, are practically 
illustrated in the following trades which ought to come under 
the “ Hours of Labour Act,’ but do not, for want of local 
supervision. 


Lhe Nailers of Sedgely Parish in South Staffordshire, by 
Dr. Ballenden. 


The dwellings of the nailers are confined to the upper 
portions of the parish, ze. to the village of Sedgely, Upper and 
Lower Gernel and Gornelwood, and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. ‘Pheir numbers cannot be accurately ascertained for 
various reasons. From a visit to the nail warehouses, } 
find however that altogether in Sedgely parish they may 
amount to 1,230. By far the greatest number of these are 
women and children. Of adult males there are extremely few, 
most of them elderly, and some of them of very feeble physical 
development. 

A very few men of average strength continue in the trade, 
and these are spike makers and horse-nail makers, and these 
get the highest wages in the trade. Though the adult nail 
makers are of less than the average strength, there does not 
appear to be anything in their employment to be at all 
injurious to health. The apparent degeneracy in the physique 
of the nail makers arises from the fact that almost all the 
robust young men leave their nail shops for more remunera- 
tive employment, some as miners, some as iron workers. 
When there is a strike among the iron or coal workers, they 
come back to the nail shops. Then also their wives go to 
work as nailers, which frequently they do not do in good 
times, the family then depending entirely for support on the 
wages of the husband. Many men also, who have received 
some injury, unfitting them for their ordinary hardwork, 
manage to get a living in the nail shop. Among what are 
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ealled “ white-stone getters,” there are many men who after 
a time get disease of the lungs from inhaling particles of grit, 
and these men soon become incapable of their usual work; 
and if they have learnt “to nail” in their youth they go 
to the nail shop. 

The health of the nail makers as aciass is very good; they 
are not subject to any specific disease; as a rule they live 
long, their occupation being one not too. exhausting, their 
hours of labour being under “their own control. 

The hours of labour are irregular ; it is generally Tuesday 
or Wednesday before they commence the week’s work. 
From Saturday morning, when they usually go to reckon, till 
Tuesday or Wednesday they “ play,” ze, they have a long 
revel, then work, and starve through the rest of the week 
till the next reckoning day. It is by no means uncommon 
for them to work all Friday night, men, women, and children. 

As to education, in the ordimary sense they have none. 
In visiting many workshops for the purpose of this informa- 
tion, I find almost none of the adult women or men able to 
read or write; about one in ten of the children appear to be 
able to read a little. All the grown-up nailers whom I 
examined were incapable of reading or writing, yet, strange 
to say, the masters tell me they are good calculators, the 
slightest error in their reckoning being at once detected. 
As to their religious education, from my own personal know- 
ledge of them, and from what those best acquamted with 
them say, I fear it is very little. Indeed, more than one of our 
clergymen have told me they could make no impression on 
them, “that there does not seem to be anything to work 
upon.” Few attend any place of worship; almost none go to 
church. Some few attend the Ranters. Sunday is spent in 
sleepy lounging about the fields, lying on their benches at 
home when they have not slept off the Saturday night’s 
debauch, or standing about the blacksmith’s door, or ‘on 
the Bullring, anxiously waiting for church leaving, when they 
rush to the house of the “Red Lion.” I would follow our 
poor nailers into the “ Lion,” but a dozen swarthy men would 
be up in a moment, each insisting with kindly pertinacity, 
that the doctor should taste out of his cup, well knowing 
that many a foaming cup would be replenished at his ex- 
pense. This is the swearing room; a hundred men here 
have ample space in which to enjoy themselves. You cannot 
see from one end of the room to the other for tobacco smoke. 
The company are colliers and nailers chiefly. They don’t 
swear, however, till they get drunk, or quarrel, 

As to morals. —Thirty years’ experience amongst the nailers 
tells one they are the most immoral people in “England. I 
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could write on this subject what I hopeno man would believe 
saving from his own observation. I have known facts 
which are not fit to be named. Here men and women 
cohabit and propagate in unions connected by no. marriage 
service, and, strange to say, the Poor Law seems partly to 
blame for this, for the unmarried receive ls. 6d. a week for 
each child, and 2s. for herself, which is no inconsiderable 
boon to the unmarried mother and father. This isin many 
cases an insuperable bar to matrimony, and a premium for 
adultery. One peculiarity struck me very forcibly when 
30 years ago I came to this parish, viz., the extreme reckless- 
ness of infant life. Pregnancy is looked upon as a curse ; the 
death ofa child, if in a burial society, a blessing, a source of 
open, out-spoken congratulation. . Excepting the sins of lust 
and drunkenness, the nailers are not vicious. There are no 
highwaymen amongst them, no burglars; they will poach 
and steal: from gardens for food in bad times, but the use of 
the knife is almost unknown. I forgot to say there is among 
the nailers a great deal of negative murder, ze, a child is 
not let live; newly-born children, if slightly premature, 
require so much of “ the little cares ” which a mother only 
can give, that when these are withdrawn they fade away. 

The little nailer, reared in his earthen or quarry floor, 
promoted to the forges, prematurely elevated to the nail 
block, lives, when trade is good, what may be called a jolly 
sort of life, for he is never sad, though he grumbles much. 
Give him a little animal food, and a good deal of beer, and 
he is as happy as he can conceive it possible for him to be. 
No mechanics’ institute reaches him; no lectures, however 
amusing ; no concerts, fiddle they ever so sweetly, ever have 
him to spend his hard-earned pence on them. He will go if 
you promise him beer; he will go to church or chapel, ‘give 
him old clothes and a cup of beer; he will serve you like a 
dog, fight you, or for you, if you will but give him beer; 
wounds of his tenderest affections may be plastered up with 
beer; and all this applies to one just as much ‘as the other, 
Indeed the women have more manly qualities than their 
husbands; and in their free fights, the wife is often the 
victim. 

, Their houses are the worst, in whatever neighbourhood they 
settle. The broken panes where pieces of paper fill the place 
of glass, pilfered nail bags keeping out the cold, the quarry or 
mud floor on which are three or four naked children sprawlin 
unwashed, the ling fire in this land of coal, a round deal table 
with three rickety legs, a deal board smoothed on the upper 
side, and with four legs, acting as a chaise lounge, a_ three- 
legged pot and a tin. kettle, furnish many a living room, 
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Enter their sleeping rooms, as I did this morning, fresh from 
the summer air, and you must hold your breath and rush to 
the window and throw it open. There lie husband and wife 
and two sick children. A young man of 25 in the same bed 
with a daughter of 19, brother and sister. In a corner a truss 
of straw, covered by a bag or two, is the bed of two more 
little ones; no blankets, no sheets, no washing apparatus—in 
fact a certain article, more celebrated for its use than orna- 
ment, is the only washhand-basin they have ever known. 

As an illustration of the value of their household furni- 
ture, I will mention a fact which recently occurred in our 
parish. A brother surgeon in an evil moment, driven mad 
by the unwonted chink of a few superfluous sovereigns in 
his pocket, purchased some small houses in the Bullring. 
Time ran on, and no weekly shillings coming in from his 
tenants, he issued a “ distress” on the poor wretches. One 
tenant paid a shillmg and was allowed to remain: one was 
allowed to remain because I certified they were too ill to 
be removed, the third was sold up, the furniture upstairs 
and down realizing 3s., and all dear at the money. 

Friends who appear to know, tell me they live in this 
way so as to be defiant of county courts or even landlords. 

They dress the girls sometimes very smart, but no man 
ever saw a nailer with a new suit. 

The best men can earn from 16s. to 21s. a week, women 
as much as 9s., children from 2s. upwards. 


Such is a graphic description of a nailer’s life by my cer- 
tifying surgeon of the parish of Sedgley, Dr. Ballenden, who 
ought to be a competent authority, having, as he says, been 
practising there for 30 years. 

On the 30th of July last 1 received the following letter 
from a correspondent :— 

“IT beg to inform you of a shop of nail makers composed of 
all girls under 16 years of age, kept at the fire till a very late hour 
at night, sometimes till 12 o’clock. I wish to draw your attention 
to this matter. Other shops are nearly as bad in this district.” 


On its receipt I at once directed Mr. Sub-Inspector 
Fitton to visit the neighbourhood in the night of Triday 
the 31st of July, and the following are extracts from his 
report :— 

“On Friday, 31st, by your instructions, I visited a number 
of small nail makers’ shops near Worcester and Dudley, between 
the hours of 9 and half-past 10 at night. Ido not think there is 
any large shop with more than 8 or 10 persons employed in at 
all; but there are undoubtedly a number of small workshops, 
each employing from 4 to 8 or 9 persons, the latter number being 
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-above the average, where the usual hours of work, or at least one 

or two days a week, are as late as 10 or 11, from the day’s work 
having commenced and been carried on with little intermission 
from as early as 6am. I obtained the help of a guide, who told 
me that in the winter time, in the deep snow, he had known the 
nail girls, and the chain makers also, sometimes to have to walk 
home one or two miles as late as two or three o’clock in the 
morning, on weighing-out nights. I visited a workshop in which 
were two women, one GO-and the other 40, at work at 10 p.m., 
the elder woman finishing her husband’s work, who was sick in 
bed. She said that in these times they were glad to get anything 
at all to do; they had only got the order on that day from a 
neighbour out of charity, and they were obliged to send the 
order in next morning. A little further on I found a group 
of a dozen or more small workshops all in full work at 10 to 
11 p.m., in all of which two or more young girls from 12 to 20 
years of age, and now and then an older woman, with here and 
there one or more men, making cart or dog chains. The girls 
were sometimes assisting the men by heating and bending the 
red-hot iron rods, but most frequently each young woman was at 
work at a forge of her own. All the shops that I visited were at 
work at past 10, and expected to leave off at 11 or soon after. 
I was told it is not unfrequent, owing to the work being sent 
in late, for them to work till 2a.m. on Saturdays. The girls 
did not appear to be tyrannically over-worked, but seemed to be 
working, as they said, just to get a living, and glad to have gat 
the work to do, though they wished they had more time given 
to do it in. 

‘One reason given for this late work, quite an exceptional one, 
was that it was too hot to do much in the heat of the day. Other 
causes at the present time are, first, the very low price of iron and 
the uncertain state of the metal and rod markets, so that many of 
the chief nail and chain makers put off the purchase of iron as late 
as possible in one week in order to get the iron cheaply. But the 
chief and constant source of this late night working for many years 
past, is that the firms who chiefiy employ these workshop makers 
of nails and chains do not give out their orders till the 8rd and 
4th day in the week, waiting as long as possible to know how 
much they require, that all hands are forced to work almost 
without stopping during the latter part of a week to get the 
work finished by ‘ weighing-in time,’ which also regulates the pay 
for the week on Saturday. 

“The chief reason then, setting aside the exceptional ones of 
the great heat in the summer and the depression of the iron 
trade, for this night work, seems to be a want of system or 
of forethought on the part of the large trading firms, by the small 
workshops are employed, 

“Tt may be true that, owing to competition at home and on the 
continent, the state of trade in England will not admit of a rate 
of wages high enough for the workshop people to get a living 
by even 12 hours’ work at nail and chain making ; but that can be 
no possible reason for not issuing the orders for the week until 
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the middle of the week, and then insisting on their being com- 
pleted by Saturday. 

“ As an indirect result of the late hours at which the chain 
shops, with their accompaniments of noise and hammering, are 
kept going, I noticed that among the group of 40 or 50 children 
of all ages between 7 and 16, who followed me about, there were 
four girls not above 10 years old, each of whom carried a baby 
wide awake, and when I pointed this out to one of the older 
women, she said, ‘the children can’t sleep while us is at the 
4 hearth, so they’d as lef be walking about as lying awake in 
‘ doors.’ From all I have heard, the late hours of work in almost 
all the small chain and nail shops is rather the rule than the 
exception at this season of the year.’ 


I add now a sketch of the life of the chain makers, which 
is spent mainly in similar workshops. It is also drawn by 
one who knows them well, but who is not a certifying 
surgeon. 


The Chain Makers. 


“ The total number in the ‘ black country ° of chain makers 
is about 3,000; of these 1,000 are women and children. 
For trade purposes the whole number is divided into three 
descriptions of workers, as, Ist, shipping chains; 2nd, 
country work makers; and, 3rd, American trace and ox 
chain makers. The first class are not much employed within 
my division; the second and third are. In Cradley Heath, 
and a few miles round, many work in shops attached to 
their own houses, and the tools with which they work are 
their own, or they are to be found in shops belonging to 
other workmen. These in the trade are designated out- 
workmen, to distinguish them from those who work in 
factories belonging to masters, who in that case find them 
tools also, and these are called in-workmen or ‘ factory men.’ 
Nearly all work in the last-mentioned manner except around 
here. Each worker, whether making small or large work, 
must have a hearth and set of tools, including bellows, to 
himself; unlike wrought nail makers, who work four or five 
at a fire, with one pair of bellows. 

“Females are employed only in the shops atbdeth cal 5 the 
houses of the workmen, and are unknown in the trade except 
with us. But here it is no uncommon sight to witness a 
man, his wife, and three, four, or five daughters working in 
the same shop, and it may be, mingled with these, a son and 
two or three men who work as journeymen. Many also of 
the wives of colliers, puddlers, and other men who work at 
trades wherein women are not employed. 

“ Children of both sexes have been put to work in these 
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shops either to blow the bellows for the others, or to make 
American trace links at a shamefully early age, and in some 
instances worked early and late, and treated cruelly. As to 
their moral and social condition I am not aware that there 
is any notable difference between those in this trade and 
those in other trades around, but there are very many 
miserable homes amongst us, as may be expected when the 
women and daughters have to spend three-fourths of their 
working hours at the chain block. They not only have no 
time, but in many cases have no tact or taste for housework, 
or if they had, would be too tired. Mingling too with 
coarse men, blunts the delicacy which is justly considered 
the charm of females. It also deteriorates all the children 
under them, though tramed by mothers whose manners were 
better. Yet there are notable instances of industry, fru- 
gality, and even high-toned piety to be met with here and 
there. Many own the premises they occupy, besides ten or 
a dozen sets of tools, and possibly from two to ten tons of 
iron; and they also manage to give their children a fair 
amount of schooling, and this is the more surprising when 
the fluctuations in their wages and amount of employment is 
considered. 

“ As to wages, there is no trade in which more irregularity 
prevails. Sometimes for a few months there will be such a 
press as to exceed the supply, and all sorts of workpeople 
rush i; then again for two or three years there will not 
be more than half enough work for the ordinary workpeople. 
For a few months in 1847 and again in 1854 wages were 
high, men at 24s. and women and children at about half 
that; now and very often they will not average more than 
a third of those sums. But you can imagine how difficult a 
thing it is to arrive at the precise amount when you consider 
that whilst some work at chains whose links weigh 30 or 
40 lbs., and if working at the same kind of work some will 
make more than double the amount of work that others do, 
and then at one time the remuneration will be threefold 
what it is at others. . 

“ The competition in the trade is about as follows: there 
are about 50 persons in the trade who buy the work from 
the masters, and fierce competition almost constantly prevails, 
especially amongst those who cater for the foreign markets. 
In a few of these houses a buyer-in is employed, and as 
may be believed the man that is considered cleverest at 
making a bargain is put into that post, and perhaps there 
will be a dozen of those who buy from us calling at each 
of these houses two or three times a week, and there is 
such scheming to get the orders, and of course to geta 
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profit on them, that it is not very comfortable for those 
masters if they have a conscience. These have to cut and 
contrive to get the workmen down as low as possible. Up 
to 1844 groceries and nearly all we consumed was given us 


instead of money, but so sickened were some of the truck- 


sters themselves, that they encouraged the men to com- 
bine, and after a six months’ struggle it was put down and 
has not been revived. But other practices, almost if not 
quite as objectionable, are now prevalent, namely, many of 
the employers now vend an article which we use to heat 
our links, called gleeds, and these are forced on us at 20 or 
30 per cent. higher than market price; and another still 
worse practice is selling ale, and giving most work to those 
that drink most. 

“I feel my sketch is very imperfect, for I have said some 
things I did not intend to and omitted some I purposed 
naming, but will conclude with repeating what I have stated, 
that if you indicate to me any point on which you wish 
further information I will try to give it.—.N. Forrest, chain 
maker, Cradley Heath, near Briar Hill.” 

I think, Sir, you will consider Mr. Forrest’s letter to be 
almost as graphic as Dr. Ballenden’s, equally pointing to 
the necessity of the schoolmaster amongst both classes of 
workers, and of a local Inspector with respect to payments in 
beer. 

In February last, I was invited to a meeting of nail makers 
at Bromsgrove, but could not, owing to an attack of bron- 
chitis; but, after that meeting the vicar was good enough to 
communicate to me a difficulty as to the education clauses 
of the Labour Regulation Act, which does not apply to the 
generality of manufacturing towns, ie. the great distances 
of many of the blocks of nail shops from schools. ‘ The 
“ parish,” says he, “spreads over more than 8,000 acres, 
“ and there are nailers in the most distant parts of it.” 
The “one mile” is too short a limit as to school with us, 
as the eight years’ limit is too young for the workmen 
nailers, who earnestly desire the age of a child on first going 
to work to be ten years rather than eight. 

And here also with respect to the local authority. By a 
letter dated the 7th February, I was informed that “the 
« Workshops Act was brought before the Local Board of 
«“ Bromsgrove on Wednesday last. The Board expressed 
** their determination not to interfere in the matter in any 
** way,” and, says the writer, “this decision will make the 
* Acta nullity so far as this parish is concerned, unless 
“ some other mode is adopted. It is to be regretted that we 
“ cannot have it applied, as it is much needed here.” 
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Lhe Straw Plait Schools of Bedfordshire, Bucks, and Herts, 


The next illustration I have to offer is that of the plaiting 
schools of Bedfordshire. On the operation of the law upon 
them, a doubt has been thrown, and a point raised, so as 
to take them out of the category of workshops, and there- 
fore from under the law altogether; and thus one of the 
worst forms of infant associated labour has escaped supervision. 

My attention was early called to infant labour in plaiting 
schools by a letter from a Mr. Browne, a sanitary inspector 
at Leighton Buzzard, who detailed to me the long hours 
which little children of from 3 years old to 16 were called 
upon to perform, and the want of breathing space in the 
rooms into which, often as many as 50 children were 
crowded, 

Lhe work of a straw plaiter is scarcely to be called work, 
and yet it is, though it is neither difficult nor unpleasant 
work in itself, but I could imagine it to become irksome 
by breathing such an atmosphere as these children do for 
so long together, (just like so many bees in a hive about 
to swarm,) and to be kept awake and active by being 
“tapped” every now and then with a yard stick, in order 
that, the task of from 7 to 20 yards of plait may not be 
wanting when the day’s work is over. 

I visited two or three of these schools in Leighton, for 
many had been given up owing to the “badness of trade ;” 
but in those I saw, I had I believe before me, precise speci- 
mens of straw plait schools everywhere in the county, with 
the merest local modifications. 

Mr. Browne says :— 

“The plait trade from 1831 has increased in extent from a 
radius of six miles to 20 in 1868, and employs vast numbers of 
the populations of Bedfordshire, Bucks, and Herts in preparing 
the straw, in making the plait, in dyeing and bleaching it, and 
in making it into hats and bonnets finished and prepared for sale. 
Lhe population of Luton has risen from about 3,000 to 20,000. 
Dunstable, the original seat of the manufacture, has not pro- 
gressed so favourably, but has more than doubled its population, 
although it had to contend with the loss of the road traffic in 
consequence of the introduction of the railway system, a loss 
which partly crippled the resources of its inhabitants. The 
straw is the ordinary wheat straw, selected for its purity of colour, 
drawn from the sheaf, the ears of corn cut off and tied in bundles 
for sale. It is then submitted to the ‘ pickers,’ cut at each joint 
into proper lengths, sorted into sizes, tied up into smaller bundles, 
bleached, and sold to the plaiters. 

“The first business of the plaiters when they receive the straw 
is to sort them again into sizes for splitting, for which purpose 
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they are furnished with a small instrument made of stout brass 
wire, with the end- cut away, and bent down to form a point, a 
little way of which are four, five, or six cutters as required for 
the size or fineness of the straw for the plait about to be made. 
After the straw is split to the requisite fineness, it is damped and 
placed between two wooden rollers, acting upon each other by 
means of a handle, which is called a drill, to soften and make it 
more pliable to work. ‘The plaiting then begins. Some is made 
of split straw single, some of 8, 9, 10, 11, or more, according to 
the prevailing fashion of the day, or the capabilities of the person 
engaged upon it; some use white straw, some dyed or mixed, 
The plaiters vary in age from 8 years old to 70 or 80, and are of 
both sexes, females supplying the larger number. 

“The system of learning is by sending the child when very 
young to a neighbour’s house, where a number of others are at 
work, which is called a school; some straws are given to it, and it 
is taught to double and twist them into something like what the 
rest are doing. As soon as it acquires a knowledge of what it 
should do, which in most instances it does in a few days, it is 
then expected to do afew yards a day of some of the simpler 
sorts, perhaps two or three at first, till it is in better practice, 
when it is increased as it gets older to 20, 25, or 30 yards per day, 
according to the quality of the plait or the speed of the plaiter. 
I have known a boy do 50 yards of common plait as his task 
before giving over. These schools, are for the purpose of com- 
pelling them to do a larger quantity per day than would be done 
if they were at home, as the master or mistress of the school 
keeps a sharp look-out; and if any of them are found playing or 
inattentive, the stick is brought into requisition, a fact of which 
they are well aware. These ‘schools’ are the ordinary cottage 
rooms of the poor, very often without any means of ventilation, 
or other necessary precautions for the health of the children. 
T have seen 50 children huddled together in a room about 15 feet 
by 15 feet and 6 feet high ; and so careful was the mistress that 
they should be kept warm with the smallest quantity of fire, 


that every particle of air was excluded as much as possible; so 


that when persons entered the room it would be impossible for 
them to stand the atmosphere, so heated by the breath of the 
inmates, and the smell of the brimstone on the straws thoroughly 
impregnating it as well. The effect on the health of the children 
is very manifest. Boys that are brought up to plaiting, as a 
good many are, never do anything else, and indeed are not fit 
for ordinary labour. Of course there are but few of ‘the female 
portion of the population that understand anything about house- 
keeping, or cooking, or repairing clothes ; and as a consequence, 
when they get married and have a family, their homes are often. 
in poor order, and comfort is only attainable when large sums are 
earned by the children. As they grow older, it often happens 
that the mother splits the straws and keeps the daughters at 
plaiting from year end to year end, they not doing anything 
whatever besides, until they ‘have to. doit for themselves and 
their husbands. Sometimes plaiters earn 14s. or 15s. per week, 
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and sometimes not more than 5s. or 6s. I have known children 
of nine or ten years old to earn as much. This is a strong in- 
centive to the parents to get them at work very young, in order 
to make them proficient early, and bring in some money as soon 
as possible. It seems to me that the Workshops Act may be 
carried out to advantage in shutting up these schools, especially 
if the national schools will allow of the half-time system. Not 
one in twenty of the population is able to write, and very few to 
read, only what they learn at the different Sunday schools. 

“Tt is a very excellent thing as an auxiliary to a labouring 
man’s wages, but in many instances the power of the parent over 
the child is sadly abused, and requires the interference of the 
Legislature to place the rising generation in a better position than 
they are at present.” 


It seemed to me not an undesirable part of the national 
school system of work, if straw plait could be introduced in 
conjunction with knitting and sewing; and I was glad to 
find there was a possibility of this being done, by the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

«6 Parsonage, July 1868. 

“In connexion with my parochial school, I have a straw 
plaiting school, which I have brought into conformity with the 
provisions of the Workshops Act. The consequence is, that 
another plaiting school in the place, where the provisions of. the 
Act are not observed, is thinning mine ; and as this will be the 
result in every such case, the Act will do more harm than good, 
unless it is enforced by those who have the power to do so. 
I have distributed some copies of the Act, but unless inspection 
follows, it will be regarded as a brutum fulmen. Hoping you 
will excuse my submitting this case to you.” 





The difficulty of applying the law to these straw plait schools 
as at present, lies in the fact, that, though the rooms in which 
these children are employed may be called workshops, they 
are not places over or to which, the person interested in the 
work done, has “ right of access or control.” Such schools 
are therefore neither factories nor workshops. Mr. Sub- 
Inspector Beadon, who visited these schools, as amicus curiae, 
thus expressed an opinion to the magistrates at Leighton, on 
a case brought before them of overwork therein, and which 
was consequently dismissed; and the higher legal opinion 
which has since been obtained confirms this view. 

By the extract from the letter which I have quoted 
above, and from other letters which have been addressed to 
me, it does not seem at all objectionable to the managers of 
national schools that plaiting should, to a certain extent at 
least, take the place of knitting and sewing, and become, for 
the children of the poor in these counties, an instruction at 
once useful and profitable. The effect of the discovery that 
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straw plait schools were not within the reach of the law, 
was at first mischievous; for, so long as they were deemed 
to be open to inspection, they were all given up, and the 
children preparing to go to better schools; but when it was 
found the Act did not apply, the old system was resumed. 

A letter from a magistrate in Buckinghamshire, dated 
October 27, 1868, places the present position of straw plait 
and lace schools before us, as follows :— 


“TY find that, under the operation of the Workshops Regu- 
lation Act, the children under eight years of age are withdrawn 
from the plaiting workshops, and sent to school in very fair 
numbers, 2.¢., whenever any earnest endeavour has been made to 
put the Act in force. But the children between 8 and 12, though 
withdrawn from the workshops, are not generally sent to school 
for half-time. Very few certificates are asked for from our 
schoolmaster. Children of that age can plait at home as well as 
at the workshop, and do so under their parents. No attempt has 
as yet been made to interfere with children working at home, 
yet the worst cases of cruel overwork have taken place at the 
homes, rather than the workshops. A very bad case of this kind 
came before the magistrates some years ago. The great fault of 
the Workshops Act is that it assumes the occupier of the work- 
shop hires the children and pays their wages, which is not the 
ease.” 


The following is also an extract from a letter by a com- 
petent authority in another part of Buckinghamshire :—__,, 

“Our village is an agricultural one. Girls are employed in 
pillow lace making. They go to some of the cottages, where they 
pay 2d. weekly to be taught. Many are under the age of 8, 
the bulk of them under 13, and never go to any school but on 
Sundays.” 


Such is also the case with the mat makers and other small 
trades in these upper midland counties. 


Watch Movement Makers. 


Another illustration I subjoin, viz., of the watch move- 
ment makers at Prescot in Lancashire, and it is from the 
pen of one of themselves :— 


* Prescot, Lancashire, 

“ Sir, “ December 16, 1867. 

“PRESCOT, as you probably are aware, is a small town 
some 8 miles from Liverpool and 10 from Warrington, containing a 
population of between 5,600 and 6,000 persons ; the staple trade 
of the town is watchmaking, but you must bear in mind that we 
do not commence a watch and complete it ready for the wearer’s 
pocket, although the different branches of the trade carried on 
here not only represent the groundwork of the watch but the 
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major part of the various pieces of mechanism used in the con- 
struction of that useful article. 

“The watch movement making (the groundwork of the watch) 
forms by far the most extensive branch carried on here, and 
represents from 20 to 30 different branches in the trade; indeed 
Prescot is the only town in England (except Coventry, and that 
only in an inconsiderable amount) where watch movements are 
made to any extent. True it is a few are made in St. Helen’s, 
(a2 town 4 miles distance from Prescot), but the greater portion 
of the work is made by workmen resident in Prescot, The 
village of Farnworth (about 5 miles distant from Prescot) con- 
tributed some few years ago its share of watch movements, but 
very few are made there now, the trade having centred itself 
more particularly in Prescot. | 

“I may also state for your information that Prescot is also 
celebrated for its manufacture of chronometer movements, clock 
movements, watch and clock tools, and also files. 

“The great bulk of our goods are sent to London, Coventry, 
Birmingham, and Liverpool; Coventry using by far the greatest 
quantity of any other town, London coming next. 

“As I previously stated, watch movement making is the prin- 
cipal branch carried on here, and involves the employment of the 
most labour ; the different branches in it are more divided now 
than was the case formerly, a course which has become necessary 
to a certain extent, as it offers greater facilities to the manu- 
facturer in the construction of the movement, and is of equal if 
not more advantage to the workman. 

“There are but few large factories in the town, the greater 
portion of the men working at home, many of them having for 
their workshops small and incommodious back rooms in the. 
cottages where they reside, and when I tell you of numerous 
instances of men with some two or three apprentices working in 
these rooms with necessarily confined air, you must admit their 
unfitness for the purposes for which they are used. There are of 
course many dwellings with small watchmakers’ shops attached, 
but most of them are of an incommodious and unhealthy character. 
The best dwellings and shops are to be found at New Brighton, 
which forms part of Prescot, although within the boundary of 
Eccleston. 

‘TI believe you made an inspection of the larger factories some 
time ago, so that I will content myself by saying they are far 
superior for working in than the majority of places used by the 
men working at home. 

“The number of watchmakers in Prescot and neighbourhood are 
about 600, and out of these there are from 120 to 150 apprentices. 
In St. Helen’s there are from 70 to 90 watchmakers, about a 
dozen of them being apprentices. 

“In the principal factories a boy commences work about the age 
of 14, and receives as wages 1s. 6d. or 2s. per week for the first 
year, with ls. of an increase in each succeeding year, so that he 
receives in his last year the sum of 8s., this latter sum being the 
customary amount paid throughout the trade. There are, however, 
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innumerable instances of boys beginning work as young as 9 and 
10 years of age, but these are to be found mostly amongst the 
class of workmen already referred to, working at home, who put 
their sons down to the bench as soon as they can make them of 
the least use, and this accounts in a great measure for the absence 
of education in the young of our town. I must however inform 
you that the provision made for educating our young is of a very. 
limited character; there is cnly the Infants’ school and the Moss 
school where the young can go.to; the former is attached to the 
parish church, where there are four young women as _ teachers,’ 
three of them being from 15 to 20 years of age, whilst the 
principal is about 24, and was never thoroughly trained for 
school purposes. These teachers have confided to their care of an’ 
average some 200 or 300 children. The Moss schoolis governed 
by a certain number of trustees and four schoolwardens, the latter 
being elected annually at a public meeting in vestry ; and before 
parents can send their sons to this school they must get them 
nominated by a trustee or warden, a requirement attendant with 
many evils, as the working classes are always loth to wait upon 
these dignitaries, saying nothing of the inconvenience they are 
subject to in ascertaining which of the trustees or wardens have 
any vacancies, as each one is only allowed so many to the 
upper and lower school. ‘The present officiating clergyman, the 
Rev. G. Wall (the Rev. L. W. Sampson, the vicar, being absent 
on leave from the Bishop through sickness), has very recently 
arranged for boys being taken into the lower school at 3d. per 
week, but the school (which is a miserable place) soon became 
filled, so that the advantages gained for the town generally are 
but slight. I may just state the present master holds a Govern- 
ment certificate. 

“The present hours of work of the watchmakers are as 
follows :— 

September to March, 7 a.m. to 8 p.m, 

March to September, 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
with half an hour’s grace for breakfast, one hour for dinner, and 
half an hour for tea. , 

“The tool makers, file makers, &c., work the same hours. 
These hours of work can hardly be said to apply to the whole 
of the trade here; they are mostly the hours of labour in the 
factories ; but many of the men working at home work as long as 
14 and 15 hours per day, and particularly those who idle away 
(and there are plenty of them) the two or three first days of the 
week ; in fact Monday is aday on which the men generally care 
but little about working. 

‘‘T apprehend from the minute sent me some short time ago 
that you are about having the watchmakers brought under the 
Factory Act ; if this be so, I fully believe it will be the means 
of conducing greatly to the benefit of the workmen generally, and 
particularly the apprentices. You must, however, deal with the 
whole of the trade or men, for if the Act is extended only to the 
men working in factories, the men working at home will have a 
considerable advantage over them, inasmuch as the men working 
at home will be able to make a greater quantity of work over the 
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men working in the factories ; and as it is the custom for the men 
to work piece-work, it is desirable they should be brought to the 
same level or placed on the same footing. 

“The present average weekly earnings of men working in 
factories is from 20s. to 25s., the earnings of the men working 
at home being regulated by the demand for work. Previous to 
the great American panic their earnings were large, but trade 
since then has been depressed to a ceriain extent, and the men 
have suffered many privations; few of them on an average are 
earning over 24s. per week, whilst many do not reach this sum. 
The depression of trade has brought down prices considerably, 
but if the men had full work, and would only do it, they ean 
earn, even at the present rate of prices, from 4s. to 5s. per day. 

“ With regard to the social and moral condition of the men 
I must admit it is not of a very high standard. In Prescot and 
New Brighton we have no less than 26 licensed public-houses 
and 41 beer-houses, supported by a population under 6,000 per- 
sons, a circumstance which proves the moral condition of. the 
working classes to be somewhat low. True it is we have no 
mechanics’ institution, or anything to elevate the minds of these 
men, and this coupled with the disadvantages under which 
education is to be had, gives a sufficient reason for so many of 
the watchmakers being unable to read or write. 
> “ When a watchmaker goes on the ‘spree’ he frequently con- 
tinues it for some few days, and it is not an unfrequent occurrence 
for them to lose a week at atime. Many of them are enabled to 
do this from the fact of having an apprentice or apprentices 
who are capable of finishing the work and sending it in to the 
master, 

“As a rule the majority of the men do not attend a place 
of worship, a circumstance attributable to a want of education, 
and to a desire for a ramble in the country after being closely 
confined through the week. 

“It is a peculiar circumstance that many of the finest work- 
men can neither read nor write. It is maintained by some that 
inasmuch as they have had little or no education, they are the 
better enabled to bring all their mental abilities to bear with 
more force upon the particular branch of trade they work at. 
I, however, don’t believe in such a theory; on the contrary, 
I have found it from experience to be a most fallacious argument, 
from the very fact of those men who have been educated to be 
equally well skilled in their work, and certainly much better as 
arule to employ. Want of education is a curse to master and 
workman. Mistakes frequently occur for want of it. Iwill give 
you an illustrative case. | ; 

“Suppose you happen to want some work making, and the 
man whom you wish to do that work is resident some half mile 
away; you send your errand boy with the order, who delivers it 
to the workman, who happens to be unable to read it ; he asks the 
errand boy to read it, who unfortunately happens to be in the 
same state of ignorance, so the man has to seek out some one to 
read it, who generally contrives to make it out into the very 
reverse of what you want, 
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**T do not of course mean to convey to you the impression that 


such things occur daily, or with every workman, but I do say | 


such cases are not by any means unfrequent. I fully believe 
that if the men were better educated, so in proportion would 
there be less drunkenness, and consequently less misery on the 
hearths and in the homes of the Prescot watchmaker, and the 
British workman generally. 

“Of course there are to be found plenty of workmen in our 
trade, of intelligence and fair intellectual attainments, and in 
these you find less drunkenness than in the class before re- 
ferred to. 

“ J fear I have not given you a very intelligible report, but 
if I can give you any further information I shall only be too 
happy to do so. 

“ Before concluding I must again call your attention to the 
desirability of dealing with the whole trade, rather than by piece- 
meal, feeling assured that it will prove beneficial to all alike, and 
not only so, but as I have already said, if this is not done, the 
men working in the factories will be placed m an unfair position 
as compared with the home workman, which to me seems a point 
of very great importance. 

“ T have, &ce., 
“ JAMES Berry, 
‘‘ (‘Trading under the name of 
“R, Baker, Esq.” J. Hunt & Co.) 


Locksmiths and Hinge Makers. 


Lastly, with respect to locksmiths and hinge makers, the 
following letter is worthy of consideration :— 


“ Ashton, near Newton-le-Willows, 
Fiat “ December 17, 1867. 

“J am in due receipt of your papers relative to the working 
of the Factory Act upon our premises, and venture to lay before 
you the effect it will have upon our trade, with the hope that 
something can be done in the way of modifying its working in 
our particular case. I will first describe our present system. 
We have two trades—hinges and locks; they are purely local, 
that is, the manufacture of them, so far as our county is con- 
cerned, is confined to this one township. ‘There are several other 
masters close by, none of whom will come under the Act, from 
the fact that they only have a few hands (locksmiths) upon the 
premises. Until a few years ago (1863) we were in a similar 
position ; since then, when I took the management of the business, 
I have brought a good many hinge makers from the small shops 
at their own homes upon the premises, having built a large com- 
modious workshop for that especial purpose. In this change we 
have no gain at all, except in making the men steadier and more 
reguiar in their habits; for those who still work outside as just 
named, rake all sorts of long time, too often drinking Monday 
and ‘Tuesday, and almost working day and night at the week 
end. Our hours upon the premises are Monday 6 to 54, less 1$ 
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for meals; next four days 6 to 7, less 2 hours; Saturday until 
125, less half an hour. This time applies to the hinge makers 
working in the large shops aforesaid, whose fires are blown by 
engine and fan, the former keeping the exact time just given, 
each man, or, as we call him, “ master man,” having his own fire, 
and two or three under hands as the case may be (which he pays), 
and we give him so much for the work when finished, reserving 
to curselves the discharge and engagement of new hands. The 
locksmiths, who have no machinery at all, are not quite so punc- 
tual in their hours, simply because their labour is not stopped by 
cessation of machinery ; their number is, however, few, compared 
with those already named. I will now particularize the effects 
the Act will have upon us. Firstly, the 10 hands under 13 years 
of age will all leave us, for their parents will not sacrifice one-half 
their earnings, when by placing them with men outside they can 
earn a week’s wage in place of the half week if left with us. 
Secondly, the 14 hands from 13 to 18 will also leave us, for this 
reason, their masters cannot afford to pay the same wage for the 
reduced time, and they can easily get work outside at hours more 
congenial to their tastes. Thirdly, if we are to keep at work at 
all, we shall have to employ adults entirely, and this we could 
not do, to compete with the other masters in the trade, who, 
getting the whole of their work from men off the premises, are 
not restricted as we shall be, and will be able to procure goods 
at less price than we can produce them, otherwise we shall be 
compelled to reduce our hands below the number required by the 
Act; this I should not like to have to do, for I hold similar 
views to those aimed at by the Act, ‘the improvement of the 
working man,’ hence so few lads and no women upon our 
premises. J had very great difficulty in persuading the men to 
leave their own smithies and come upon the premises to work 
the hours named, and I feel confident if any attempt is made 
to interfere with them, they will of their own accord soon leave 
us to resume work at their homes, free from all restraint, -a 
thing a working man dearly loves, especially when he has been 
brought up to it. 

“ Such I feel sure will be the effect upon us if the Act is put 
in operation. It will just work the reverse way to what it is 
intended to do. 

“If you will send some one down to make inquiries you will 
find what I have stated to be perfectly correct, and further, that 
the generality of the thinking portion of our small community 
consider that I have rendered good service to these men in 
weaning them from their idle irregular habits, by bringing them 
upon the premises to work fixed hours. I do hope, therefore, 
that you will take our case into your consideration, as being one 
of those requiring the modification of the Act. 

“TT remain, &e., 
“Wm. VALIANT, 
** Managing partner of the firm of 
“ Robert Baker, Esq., “ Jno. Whitley & Co. 
“ Leamington.” 
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I now proceed to set before you extracts from other com- 
munications which have been made te me on the same topic, 
viz., the need of this Act, the apathy of the local autho- 
rities, and other causes which tend to interrupt its efficient 
working. 

“7 September 1868. 

“Many thanks for your obliging letter. This parish has a 
population of 1,792, the large majority of which are agricultural. 
According to the schedule of the Workshops Act, the local autho- 
rity is the ordinary parochial vestry, and by the 18th section it 
shall be the duty of the vestry to enforce the provisions of the 
Act, or (as in this parish pillow lace making is the handicraft 
affected by the Act) to prohibit lace making, wherever it inter- 
feres with its provisions. My first question is, who has the 
power to make the vestry act if they decline? ‘The Act says it 
shall be the duty of the vestry ; but no penalty is attached to 
the non-performance of the duty. Under s. 10 you apparently 
decline to act, and if the vestry decline to do so, the Act is a 
failure unless the police can be called in. And this reaches my 
said difficuity. As I read s. 9 a complaint may be made by some 
one appointed by the vestry, or by a superintendent of police, 
who then is to set the police in motion? ‘The chief constable 
of this county, on being appealed to, would probably say, ‘I have 
‘nothing to do with the Workshops Act. If I am to enforce it, 
‘you must go to the magistrates in quarter sessions, who are my 
‘masters, and ask for orders.’ The magistrates in quarter sessions 
would say, ‘We are not the local authority.’ If then the vestry 
will not, and the magistrates cannot take the initiative, the Act 
is a dead letter so far as this parish is concerned. I suppose 
the lace made in a school where lace making is taught by a 
mistress who is paid by the parents of the scholars is a handicraft 
within the meaning of the Act. 

“ In the Workshops Act it says, ‘ young persons are not to be 
‘employed on Saturdays after half-past four,’ but it does not state 
whether there is any meal time or no ; would you be kind enough 
to say by return? ‘The Act will be a great boon.” 


Report of the Birmingham and District Trades Council 
upon the Factories Act and the Workshops Bill unanimously 
adopted and ordered to be printed. 


« A Report of the Birmingham and District Trades Council 
upon the ‘ Factories Act’ and the ‘ Workshops Bill!’ 


‘‘ Unanimously adopted and ordered to be printed, April ed 
1867. 
‘¢ GENTLEMEN, 

OG cites having been called to the two bills now 
before Parliament, namely, the ‘Factories Act, and the ‘ Work- 
shops Bill,’ and the subject being of very great importance, we 
have thought it advisable to report to you upon them, so that all 
representatives may have a fair opportunity of expressing their 
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opinion. We have carefully examined them, so far as the infor- 
mation at hand would allow us, and we are of opinion— 

“Ist. That it is desirable that the ‘ Workshops Bill’ should 
be merged into the ‘Factory Act,’ or that the ‘Workshops Bill’ 
should be withdrawn, and the provisions of the ‘ Factory Act’ so 
extended as to apply to all places for which the former bill was 
intended. 

“ ¢ Our reason is, because by the two measures there will be 
ereated two classes of factories, the one large, the other small, 
and leaving the smaller ones free from restrictions of which they 
stand in greater need, seeing that, as a rule, the sanitary arrange- 
ment, the system of management, and the moral supervision are 
of a much lower order than those generally adopted at large 
manufactories, and the children in the smaller factories would lose 
the benefit of the education that might be conferred upon them, 
if employed at one of the larger class.’ 

‘2nd. That any measure for the regulation of the labour in 
factories should apply to all equally, itrespective of the number 
employed therein, whether it be a detached building, or part or 
parts of a dwelling house so occupied. 

“ 3rd. That all “eholiid be subject to the same system of inspec- 
tion and penalties for non-compliance. 

“4th. That all inspectors should be appointed by Govern- 
ment, so as to be free from the trammels of local influence or 
pr ejudice. 

“‘ Seeing that some slight opposition is being raised to the 
passing of these measures, we have great pleasure in recommend- 
ing the above suggestions for your adoption; and we would urge 
upon all to guard against the mistaken view of those few who are 
opposed to the said bills becoming law, on the ground ‘ That they 
‘are inapplicable to the trades of this town.’ The reasons given 
have no solid foundation. It only requires a will, and the diffi- 
culties of application are ended. Practical experience teacheés us 
that fixed and regular hours of labour are beneficial, not only to 
the workman, but to the employer also. And not only in the 
case of time labour, but the same rule will equally apply where 
piece-work is the custom. 

“We also believe that a diminution in the amount of child 
labour will prove one of the great blessings resulting from the 
measure, inasmuch as it will exercise a most beneficent influence 
upon the rising generation, without inflicting upon the adult 
population, or any class, any evil consequences. And, consider- 
ing that in countless instances children of very tender years are 
worked so far beyond their strength, that a proper development 
of what their physical powers might have been with ordinary 
care is never reached, and that many are sent to early graves, we 
think that any measure intended for their protection: should 
receive our best support. And here we think it necessary to 
come in direct opposition to the suggestion of another party— 
‘That a child should be considered a young person at the age 

‘of 12 years, instead of 13.’ We think it more desirable that the 
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age should be extended to 14, seeing that childhood cannot be 
said to have passed before that period. 

“ With regard to the employment of women, we think that the 
restrictions placed upon female labour might be carried further 
with increasing benefits, as much of the misery and drunkenness 
of which we are accused may be traced to the absence of women 
from their homes, and the consequent neglect of those duties to 
the father and children, which it is the woman’s mission to fulfil. 
And we hope the day is not far distant when the wisdom of the 
legislators of this nation shall be sufficient to show them the 
desirability of placing further restrictions upon the labour of 
married women in factories, so that more of their time shall be 
devoted to the social comfort and happiness of the family circle. 
Such measures, with the compulsory education of the young, are 
amongst those we consider most necessary to develope the true 
manhood and increase the glory of our country, of which our 
labour forms the foundation stone. 

“In conclusion, we think we may point with satisfaction to 
the results of past legislation in this direction, seeing, that in 
spite of the opposition, and the deterring predictions hurled 
against it, our commercial intercourse and prosperity is extending 
with a corresponding increase of national wealth. 

‘* WILLIAM GILLIVER, President. 
“ 14, Grant Street. 
** Rocer Bateson, Secretary, 
** 210, New John Street West.” 


Feeling this to be a letter containing valuable infor- 
mation, as coming from working men, but being desirous 
of knowing fhow far the trial of twelve months under the 
Act had changed the impressions of the Trades Council, I 
addressed a letter to Mr. Gilliver, whom I have not the 
pleasure to know, on the subject, and append his reply, which 
I have been able to do since this part of my report was com- 
menced. It is as follows, andl commend it to your at- 
tention :— 

‘DEAR SIR, “ Birmingham, November 24, 1868. 
“J BeG to acknowledge the receipt of your note of 
yesterday, addressed to me as president of the Trades Council. 
Although I have ceased to preside over that body, having served a 
‘double term,’ I still remain a member. I feel sure that I can 
with every confidence answer your inquiry. IJ have no reason to 
believe the members of the Trades Council have changed their 
views upon the Factory Act and Hours of Labour Regulation 
Act since the publication of their brief report upon them. I 
rather think time has confirmed them in the opinions expressed 
therein; nor do I think there would be the slightest objection to 
your making any use of it you might think desirable in fur- 
therance of the cause it was intended to serve. You are doubt- 
less well aware that the Workshops Act, so far as Birmingham is 
concerned, is a dead letter, and likely to remain so. I see no 
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possibility of its ever being brought into operation, so as to 
produce any beneficial results under the powers appointed therein 
to carry out its provisions. It wasa great mistake, for which those 
are most to blame who encouraged and supported it when before the 
House of Commons. I believe those who introduced the measure 
did it with the best intention, but had they seen things as we 
workers are compelled to see them, they would have been guided 
‘by a purer light, and perhaps to a more wise and satisfactory 
conclusion. As it is, the two measures cannot be brought into 
harmony ; and the one is detrimental to the progress of the other ; 
the most unfortunate thing being that those localities which stand 
most in need of restrictions, inspection, and regulation, are 
escaping all, to the annoyance, disadvantage, and sometimes 
inconvenience of those who are willing to adapt themselves to any 
change likely to prove beneficial to the great body of their work- 
people. 

“There are some few who say the Workshops Act has not 
been tried. In my opinion it would be an entire waste of time to 
attempt it in its present shape, and more especially under local 
authority. It would require a little host of officers whose duty it 
would be to look after (in some instances) those who had the 
appointment and control over them. Another thing that would 
be opposed to its successful working is the wide range the Act 
gives as to the hours that may be chosen wherein women and 
children may be employed. 

“T know you are aware of all this ; and it was because we locked 
at the subject in this light that we took the steps we did. Iam 
not surprised that employers should offer opposition to these 
measures, because they do not like to be interfered with; and 
there is a little excuse for managers not desiring such, because at 
first sight they have the appearance of an increase of labour for 
them. But I think there is no shadow of excuse for those who 
profegsed to support the Workshops Act as the better measure. I 
cannot even now divest myself of the opinion I entertained at the 
time in respect to some of their actions. They appeared to me 
determined if they had the one measure to get the two, so that in the 
confusion caused by such a result, the good effects might escape. 

“There is, however, now, one pleasing feature connected with 
the subject I should like to mention. Iam told that some who 
offered considerable opposition to the Factory Act do not find it 
quite so troublesome and objectionable as they had anticipated ; 
and I think one of the best things that our new House of Commons 
can do will be to bury the Workshops Regulation Act as a child 
still-born, without ceremony, and extend the Factory Act to all, 
with such modifications as your extensive knowledge would enable 
you to point out. 

“ Tam, &c., 
Wu. GILLIVER.” 


I believe this letter 1s about as true and fair an exponent 
of public opinion with reference to the Workshops Act in its 
present form as could have been given. I hope, however, to 
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satisfy Mr Gilliver that with certain emendations it can 
still be made eminently useful; and that by means of both 
Acts, a new era of reasonable liberty and educational develop- 
ment will be effected, which will be amply compensatory for 
the minor troubles, individual and exceptional, they may 


have occasioned. 

The following letters are from other parts of my divi- 
slon :— : 
e “Warrington, September 1868. 

‘You are perhaps aware that the Workshops Act is now in 
operation in Warrington and Lymm, and this has been brought 
about by the fustian cutters ; and that body is desirous that this 
law should be extended to Cadishead, a district where the Jaw is 
required the most, inasmuch as there are large numbers of domestic 
cutters in that district, and the whole do anything but observe 
any law whatever. The united district of fustian cutters have 
done all they can up to the present to get the Cadishead cutters 
under the Workshops Act. We have had a deputation who have 
waited on the Board of Guardians for the Eccles union, the only 
authority over that district. They won’t entertain it, except the 
application comes direct from the district itself ; and as we cannot 
get these people to take it up themselves, I am desired to write to 
you for your advice as to the next step we should take to bring 
these outlaws within the provisions of the law, as we are certain 
if they are allowed to do as they are doing at present, will inter- 
fere with the welfare of the trade to a large extent during the 
forthcoming winter.” 


The following letters show the operation of the Work- 
shops Act under the local authority at Lymm and War- 
rington, in answer to questions put by me to the inspector 
with the sanction of the authority :— 


SSI; “ Lymm, 7th October 1868. 
“T pec to inform you the Workshops Act has not .been 
carried out under me with much success, as I have been at a 
loss to know what power I possess in workshops that are under 
the supervision of the Factory Inspector. I have not been in the 
habit of visiting the workshops, and cannot, therefore, inform you 
how many there are, or how many hands employed, &c. The 
only steps I have taken in the matter have been, to regulate 
persons cutting fustian in their own houses ; and in several 
instances where I found overcrowding I have summoned, them 
under the Nuisance Act, 1866. I have also summoned one 
person for allowing two daughters to work in the night. I 
receive no remuneration fer these duties with the exception of 104. 
per. annum, which I have always received as Inspector of 


Nuisances. 
“ Henry Durton.” 
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“ Sr, “ Warrington, October 7th, 1868. 

‘In reference to your inquiry as to how the Workshops 
Act is carried out here, I beg to say that in Warrington there are 
112 workshops, and that there are employed in them under the 
Act 863 persons, namely, women and young persons, 348 ; 
children who attend school, 15. Ihave made no visits beyond 
what was necessary to get the numbers, arrange for the children 
going to school, and deliver to each occupier the enclosed 
notice (small and useful abstract of the Act, printed by the town 
council). I receive no special remuneration forthis service. The 
only offences I have detected were at the workshops where 
children are employed, and that was when delivering the notice 
referred to, and no proceedings were taken. I think we shall 
have no children employed here in a few weeks, as the masters 
are turning them away, and employing young persons in their 
places. Of the 15 children employed here 10 are rope makers, 
four make soda water, and one isa nail maker. There area few 
cases of fustian cutters who have persons in their houses, but these 
we shall deal with under the Sanitary Act. 

“Wn. Hest3r, 
“ Inspector of Nuisances.” 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Girardot reports from Northampton, 
September 24, 1868— 


“ TI find the local authorities here have still done nothing with 
the Workshops Act beyond sending out the handbill. This makes 
the restriction on the larger works very unfair, and it is not giving 
satisfaction.” 


Another correspondent writes— 


“‘T should be happy to think that the fines might be in some 
way available for schooling for the children of the very destitute.” 
shire, September 29, 1868. 

‘On Saturday last I was present at a meeting of clergymen 
and schoolmasters, and your Workshops Act- made easy was 
discussed. There are two parishes desirous of working the Act, 
but the authorities fear a break-down in prosecuting, for it is 
evident from what has been done the people will kick against it. 
Further, the schoolmasters and clergymen feel that it is not their 
province to become public prosecutors ; and having looked in 
vain to the police for help, we feel our only method is to lay 
the case before you. J have done all in my power mildly to 
obtain [submission, but no notice is taken of it. I have gone 
from house to house and read the Act, and in several instances 
have given information to the police of children under 
eight working all day at the lace pillow, but up to Sunday last 
that body had not paid one visit. Under these circumstances we 
feel the Act to be worse than useless, because all know of its 
existence, and feel (though it be the strong arm of the law) they 
can evade it with impunity.” 


With respect to Leicester, though Mr, Eihavdo reports 
that he hasa very good account to give of the working of the 
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Workshops Act, that it has been put on a thorough system, 
that there are 550 places under inspection, and 700 children 
under 12 attending school, yet still all is not done by the 
Act which it seems desirable should be by the shopkeepers 
themselves. One of these gentlemen, writing to me in June 
last, says, “ The Workshops Act will seriously interfere with 
“us on account of Saturday being market-day, and a very 
“ large per-centage of the business is done after four o'clock, 
“ Therefore to send our milliners away at two would compel 
“ our customers to go to small places of business, where a 
** small number of hands are employed, that are not affected 
“ by the Act.” “TI regret to see the Act does not affect 
“ young persons employed in shops as well as workrooms ; 
“for I am quite convinced that the work in the shop is 
‘ more laborious than in the workroom; and I trust ere 
** long we shall be compelled to close our shops as well as 
** workrooms.” 

One more case I would introduce, (as it relates to a divided 
authority in a township,) which it is Boke e should be 
remedied. 

The district of Denton, in Cheshire, comprises the whole of 
the township of Denton, which, with the adjoining township of 
Haughton, forms no fa an dorabls town. "Whether there isa 
Local Board of Health for the township of Haughton or not I 
do not know, but the Local Board of Denton have put the 
Workshops Act in force; no notice has been taken of the 
Workshops Act by the Haughton side of the district. Mr. 
Sub-Inspector Steen writes “of Denton, “ Abstracts of the 
“ Act have been prepared by the lawyer to the Local Board, 
* and issued to all workshops, principally to the hatters, on 
* asmallscale. A difficulty has arisen in the appointment of 
** an inspector, the Local Board wishing to appoint the ser- 
“ ceant of police; but the head constable, it is understood, 
* objects to his accepting it. In consequence of this an in- 
* spector has not yet been appointed. There is every reason 
«* for believing, however, that the Act is fairly obeyed, and 
** is working to the satisfaction of the larger employers of 
« labour, who are already under the Factory Act.” 

I have had the workshops on the Haughton side of the 
township thoroughly inspected, and Mr. Steen reports the 
result as follows :— 

1. I have not seen any necessity for a fan. 

2. That very few children are employed under 12 years 
of age; that of such as are employed some are in at- 
tendance at school, but the forms of certificate were 
not obtained, and therefore were not produceable on 
demand, 
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Examples of Enforcement of the Hours of Labour Regulation 
Act enforced as far as possible. 


You will have observed down to this part of my report, 
both by these extracts and the reports of my Sub-Inspectors, 
that the operation of the Hours of Labour Regulation Act is 
almost a dead letter, mainly through the apathy ef the local 
authorities: (I speak of course only of my own district) 
whilst, if the Factory Act Extension Act 1867, is to be 
maintained, the supervision of workshops is as universally 
demanded. I will now proceed to show you, by two or three 
examples, how, even in its present form, the Act is fairly 
carried out, so far as it may be; and with some emendations 
could be made to answer all the purposes for which it was 
intended. The three examples I shall quote are at Merthyr 
Tydfil, Leicester, and Leek. 

Mr. Surgeon Dyke’s report, given at page 193, points to 
one method by which it has been successfully carried into 
effect, and this gentleman is no mean authority, as his annual 
reports on the sanitary state of Merthyr show. The Work- 
shops Act, it appears, was adopted in May 1868, and the 
Inspector of Nuisances was instructed to carry it out under 
Surgeon Dyke’s directions. He reports that the sanitary 
arrangements generally are good, and that no occasion has 
arisen to report to the Local Board any infrmgement of the 
law. 

Mr. Dyke has done that also which is so extremely 
valuable, namely, he has collected the numbers of employés 
in a total of 142 workshops, at ages above 18 and under 18, 
and has distinguished the trades, which, with reference to 
vital statistics, is still more valuable; for with some watch- 
fulness, but with very little trouble, the figures he has given, 
compared with the annual mortality in the trades, in pro- 
portion to that of the population, if carried out in all districts, 
would form a tabulation of the utmost possible value to 
Dr. Farr, of whose reports one cannot speak too highly. 
The proportion of workers to each workshop is about 34, 
and the number of persons under 18 about ith. | 

2ndly. The Act has been also carried out at Leicester. 
The subjoined report from Mr. Sergeant Wright exhibits 
considerable care in the efforts made to administer the law, 
and to obtain certificates of due attendance at school. Iam 
not, however, in favour of domiciliary visits by the police 
to workshops; for I fear it may tend to depress these small 
employers in their own estimation; and, moreover, the limi- 
tation of the visits of the police to the boundaries of the 
borough only is liable to excite dissatisfaction with the free 
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labour beyond them, where no such officers present them- 
selves. It is worthy of remark that in Leicester a register 
is required to be kept for workshops, which was one of the 
supposed “ troublesome appendages of the Factory Act,” to 
be dispensed with in smaller groups of associated fabour. 


“ DEAR SIR, “ November 25, 1868. 
“Tn compliance with your request 1 beg to forward the 
subjoined report, and-answers to your questions. 

‘‘ 1st. Number of workshops, 631. 

“2nd. Number of children attending school, 607. 

“ 8rd. We require certificates to be filled up weekly, showing 
that each child has been at school for at least 10 hours during the 
week, and from inquiries made we find that their school hours are 
pretty equally divided, namely, two hours per day, and the greater 
portion of the certificates given are from schools where the master 
is under Government inspection. 

“4th. We have had a few cases of infringement upon the hours 
of labour, and the parties offending have been requested to attend 
the meeting of the Local Board of Health, and upon giving their 
word not to offend again have been cautioned that if they do the 
case will be sent before the magistrates. 

“We have had no conviction before the magistrates, the Act 
being upon the whole well complied with. 

“ 5th. Our mode of visiting the workshops is to divide the town 
into the seven municipal wards, and keep a book for each district, 
in which we enter the name, trade, and situation of each work- 
shop, with the names and ages of each child and young person 
employed therein. We call at each workshop, collect the school 
certificates, and make inquiries, for the pur pose of ascertaining 
what changes have taken place since our last visit. 

“6th. I have no additional remuneration, having held the office 
of sanitary inspector for several years ; but I have the assistance 
of a police officer to enable me to carry out the provisions of this 
Acti 

“ 7th. My duties are limited to the borough alone. 

6am, doe, 
<*J.. WRIGHT, 
“ R. Baker, Esq.” ** Sanitary Inspector. 


3rdly. The Workshops Act is carried out at Leek in 
Staffordshire so far as it can be, in the most admirable 
manner by the Leek Improvement Commissioners, and 
their excellent inspector, Mr. Robert Farrow, and from 
whose communications I have made copious extracts. For 
con amore, and without remuneration, he may claim to be 
the pioneer of the carrying out of this Act, having entered 
upon the duties of inspector, first I believe, of anybody, 
from a mere love of kin, and of usefulness, of which, 
comparatively, there are such rare examples. 

The Leek Improvement Commissioners, in their annual 
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report for March 1868, addressed themselves to the work in 
the following language :— 

“It has also become necessary that the provisions of the Act of 
1867, for the regulation of workshops, shall be carried into opera- 
tion within the limits of the ‘Leek Improvement Act.’ This 
Act isin fact intended as a supplement to the ‘ Factories Act,’ 
which on the whole now operates so beneficially for the working 
classes. It has been found that while in factories various sani- 
tary regulations are enforced, and the hours of labour and the 
ages of the labouring children are subject to limitations. cal- 
culated to protect and promote their health and education, 
these regulations have not hitherto been enforced in various 
buildings and workshops where young people are employed for 
handicraft operations, and where they are as much or even more 
needed than in the larger mills ; and the consequence is, that in 
addition to other evils in these places, children of tender years 
are sometimes ake in a manner detrimental to health and 
improvement.” 


And, accordingly, on the lst of May 1868 steps were 
taken to put the Act in force. I subjoin Mr. Farrow’s 
general report, made to me at my request a few weeks 
AZO :— 

“Report with respect to the working of the ‘ Workshops Regu- 


lation Act, 1867,’ within the District of Leek in the coe, 
of Stafford. 


‘The Leek district, as defined by the Registrar- General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, contained a population of 24,806 
at the Census of 1861. The Workshops Regulation Act is 
enforced within the limits of the ‘Leek Improvement Act,’ 
which contains a population of 10,540. 

“ The Act was put in force on the lst day of May 1868, since 
which date I have made 862 workshop inspections, 

“Upon my first inspection I found 201 workshops, of which 
number -113 were places in which the manufacture of silk is 
carried on. The number of persons then employed was 1,232, 
which consisted of 23 persons under the age of 8 years, 233 
between 8 and 13 years of age, 168 between 13 and 18 years, and 
524 males and 284 females of the age of 18 years and upwards. 
89 workshops were in a filthy state, which have since been 
cleansed and limewashed. 

“During the month of August I visited 225 different places, 
Half-time children were employed in 91 workshops. The total 
number of children required to attend school, 169 ; and the total 
number actuaily attending school as required, 161. 


“ Number of workshops not kept in a cleanly state- 8 
‘* Number of summonses issued - - rh ala 
‘* Number of summonses withdrawn - - - J 
“ Number of persons convicted and fined for not 
sending children to school - = i} ell 
“ Number of additional schools opened for half-timers 2 
““ Number of schools being organized - ee 
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“The reasons assigned for putting the provisions of the Act in 
force were that much good had resulted from the operation of 
factory and sanitary law within the district of the ‘Leek Improve- 
ment Act,’ insomuch as— 

‘““(1.) The mean age at death of males for the seven years ending 
1867 was 29-1 years, and only 23°5 years during the 10 
years ending 1860. 

““(2.) The mean age at death of females for the seven years 
ending 1867 was 36:3 years, and only 25°9 years during the 
10 years ending 1869. 

“(3.) That 14,191 years of life (which is equal to 347 average 
English lives) were saved during the seven years ending 
1867, as compared with the average experience of the 
preceding 10 years. 

“(4.) That the value of male life ought to have been increased 
at the same rate as female life, and would have so increased 
had the law protected males the same as it did females. 

“(5.) ‘That male life in Leek during the last seven years, being 
7°2 years shorter than female life, i is mainly to be accounted 
for by the fact that a large number of the men and boys 
employed in the twisting shades never derived the slightest 
advantage from factory legislation. 


“'The above figures are deduced from the vital statistical record 
of our population, which, by the kind assistance of Major Graham 
and W. Clode, Esq., we have been enabled to compile for the last 
17 years. 

“T have resided in Leek for upwards of 20 years, and my expe- 
rience is that where the Factory Inspector was most required he 
had no power to enter. 

‘‘ An opinion existed in the early part of the year that the 
Factory Inspector would undertake to administer the Workshops 
Regulation Act. 

“Tn April last an opinion was expressed that it was much more 
necessary to have the provisions of this Act carried out in Leek 
than even those of the Factory Act, and at the request of the 
local authority I undertook the duties of inspector for at least 
six months. 

*“‘ Since that time I have devoted the greater portion of my time 
to the subject. The Local Board simply instructed me to carry 
out the provisions of the Act without favour or affection, and 
being aware that Her Majesty’s Inspector of Factories had the 
right to come in and report my doings to the Secretary of State, 
I have endeavoured to proceed in the same manner as I should 
have done had I been directly under his control. The public, too, 
well understand the position in which I stand, and I therefore 
attribute much of our success to this provision of the Act. 
The only real ana Lhave had to contend with are those 
arising from—-xtoprs 2 

“(1.) The want of a provision to require our book to be kept 

on the premises to which it relates. 

“(2.) A provision requiring a child to attend school a given 
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time each day. The irregular manner in which children 
attend completely upset the school arrangements. 

“(3.) The want of a provision giving me the same power of 
entry as I have in the Bakehouse Regulation Act. 

“(4.) Some provision to prevent young persons and women 
from working more than 104 hours per day. 

“(5.) A provision to allow children of 11 years to be employed 
full time in the winding of raw silk same as in a factory. 

“(6.) A provision to prevent parents from sending half-children 
to work 14 days at one place and 14 days at another, so as to 
keep them on full time. 

““(7.) A provision to prevent children from being employed in 
bakehouses from 5 am. to 9 p.m. 

“(8.) A provision giving a better definition of a factory and a 
workshop. Some of the Factories in Leek employ two 
persons, and some of the workshops employ from 40 to 50 
persons. 

— “(9.) A provision requiring the hours of labour and the time 
allowed for taking meals and rest to be posted at or near the 
- principal entrance of workshops. ) 

“(10.) I have a number of workshops in which steam-power is 
employed, and it does not appear that I have power to 
require dangerous machinery to be fenced off the same as a 
factory. This is much needed. | 

“As far as Leek is concerned J am convinced that the 3rd 
section of the ‘Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867,’ will never 
work satisfactory. Ifa small room with two persons and a steam 
engine with only 38-inch cylinder to work a braid machine is to 
be a factory, why not large dangerous saw mills, wood turners, 
&e., &e.? If the first six clauses of this section were repealed, 
and the word ten substituted for fifty in clause 7, I do not think 
that the dividing line of ten would reduce the total number of 
workshops. ‘The result would simply be that a number of small 
factories would become workshops, and a number of large work- 
shops would become factories. 

“Ido not wish it to be understood that I object to a large 
establishment being a workshop. Indeed, I find large establish- 
ments much less trouble than small ones ; but it seems so very 
absurd that a small printing office, employing a man and a boy, 
worth 24. or 3d. a year, should be a factory, and a large silk 
manufacturing establishment, employing from 40 to 49 persons, 
worth 150/. a year, to be only a workshop. | 

“Tf the definition of a factory was any place were 10 or more 
persons were employed, it would, in my opinion, be more consistent 
with the evident intention of the law. | 

“I beg to submit the foregoing remarks and suggestions for 
your consideration, in the event of your deeming it desirable to 
recommend any alteration in the provisions of the Workshops 
Regulation Act. 

* Lam, &e. 
‘* Ropert Farrow, 
“ R. Baker, Esq.” “ Inspector of Workshops. | 
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I have now, I think, only to make a resumé of these 
reports, and to consider them along with the suggestions in 
the foregoing pages in connexion with the Act itself, in 
order to show what alterations are necessary, not only 
to render the Act efficient, but to place all employers of 
labour, great and small, upon an equal footing. 

In No. 1, we see that, as in the case of Denton and 
Haughton, previously mentioned at page 152, the local 
authority, however willing that the Act should operate 
uniformly, has only power over part of the area of the 
whole district ; and yet, how desirable it would be for the 
purposes of this Act, and because of the number and simi- 
larity of works within the district, if they were enabled to 
extend their present supervision over the whole area. It is 
for this reason I think that the local authorities, or the 
guardians of the poor where there is no other local authority, 
along with the other public bodies described in the Schedule 
of the Act, should be the appointers of Workshops Inspec- 
tors; and that they might determine the district over which 
they should have surveillance; and in case of any collision 
between two authorities, the power of appointment should 
be given to that which has hitherto had precedence in the 
district. The Leek district for example extends over 24,800 
population, and there are commissioners in the capital of the 
union, who have jurisdiction only over 10,540. Can there 
be any reason why the operation of the Act should not be 
entrusted to an officer appointed by these commissioners over 
the whole district? On inquiry of Mr. Farrow whether he 
was prepared to say he could discharge the duty he now 
performs so well over this large area, | was answered that 
he could, and should be glad to do it. 

Mr. Farrow’s first act seems to have been to issue a 
notice requiring the occupiers to cleanse, limewash, and 
ventilate their workshops, and the result of this premonitory 
step was that, “ with two or three exceptions,” he says, “I 
“ have succeeded in getting all workshops cleansed, and 
otherwise put in order. The local authorities having 
directed me to take proceedings in any case, and administer 
* the Act in the best way I could, and to consult with 
« you and Capt. May as to the difficulties, since we asked 
* your advice as to the dame schools, the National School 
«* Committees have opened two additional schools.” 

Mr. Farrow mentions that he has visited 113 places, 
where the manufacture of silk is carried on. ‘These, 
though textile works, have never yet been under any super- 
vision, not employing power. ‘The number of persons 
thus working at will, whilst the factory hours haye been 
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limited to six to six, amounts to no less than 1,232 in so 
small a place as Leek, and of those were 23 little boys under 
eight years of age. The filthy state of 89 of these workshops, 
or very nearly one half, is precisely what might have been 
expected from such places where there has been no supervision 
over them. 

He then describes his visits in the month of August last 
to 225 different places: “that, in 91 of them, half-time 
‘“* children were employed; that the total number of children 
that ought to have attended school was 169, the total num- 
** ber actually attending 141. Number of shops not kept in 
“ a cleanly state, notwithstanding his former visits, eight.” 
And from what I have witnessed elsewhere myself, I should 
think (with the exception of children actually at school where 
no attempt has been made to enforce the law,) the proportion 
of children to workshops, and the condition of the workshops, 
are very fairly described by those of which Mr. Farrow speaks. 

The number of children that were at school, compared 
with those who ought to have been, points to the effect of the 
law on the employers. On most it had operated duly; on 
some, not at all. They were “waiting till they had been 
found out,” knowing “that they should not be prosecuted 
for a first offence,” which has always been a common 
practice. 

The useful results of sanitary care over factory works 
as shown at Leek, and given as reasons for putting the 
Workshops Act in force, are interesting and conclusive. 
It was with a view of strengthening Mr. Farrow’s hands 
that, a few weeks ago, I visited, im company with him, 
many of the Leek workshops; and it was easy to see how 
salutary my presence was, with an officer in Mr. Farrow’s 
position. | 

And now, in approaching the difficulties which Mr. Farrow 
has experienced in administering the Workshops Act, I will 
endeavour to be as concise as possible; but they are very 
important, because they are not hastily determined by him, 
but are the result of careful practical experience ; and more 
or less, they present themselves as difficulties to other 
persons wishful to carry out the Act, but who are deterred 
by them. : 


Mr. Farrow’s idea of what is still necessary is as follows :— 


(1.) “The want of a provision to require our book to be 
“ kept on the premises to which it relates.” 

“Our book ”—what book? A register of children. And 
the keeping of some such book we find also is the practice 
of Leicester. We do not however find in the Act any 
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mention made of any abstract of the Act, oi of the time 
for meals, bemg hung up in the workshop, nor for any 
register whatever being kept. Why? Because it was 
believed that these preliminaries, however essential, were 
troublesome and annoying, and could and ought to be dis- 
pensed with. Yet, in the practical working of the Act, 
they are found to be the primary requirements in workshops, 
as undoubtedly they are in factories; for without a 
register of workers on the premises, who shall know who 
are the workers and who are strangers therein ? 

What are the contents of Mr. Farrow’s “ our book?” 
lirst, it contains a preface, in other words an announce- 
ment of the intentions of the Legislature in passing such an 
Act,—then an abstract of the Act, ample enough for a guide, 
yet brief enough not to be troublesome,-—then, a page for 
entering limewashing, and lastly a few pages for certain 
entries when needed. 

The preface, printed on the inside of the back, is worthy 
of being extracted, and is as follows:—“ The following 
** abstract and forms are prepared with a view of enabling 
“« the occupiers cf workshops to carry into effect the tention 
“ of the Hours of Labour Regulation Act, with as little 
*“* expense and inconvenience as possible. Experience shows 
‘*¢ that, however careful the employers of children and young 
“ persons may be in their endeavours to comply with the 
“ terms of the various Factory Acts enactments, they 
“ frequently find themselves imposed upon by persons mis- 
** taking the ages of children. Should this occur under the 
“ Workshops Regulation Act, it would render the employer 
“ liable to serious inconvenience and expense, and he cannot 
“ protect himself more effectually than by correctly fillmg 
“ up from time to time the several forms provided. If this 
“ is done, he will at any time be in a position to satisfy 
“* both the mspectors and local authority that he has done 
“ his best to carry out the intentions of the Legislature 
“ with respect to the matters therein referred to,” 
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The first page contains the following subject matter in 
several lines : 3 





: « ‘Workshops. 
“ Name of occupier. Situation of workshop , in the 
“ parish of . Nature of the handicrafts carried on. 
«© By what clock regulated. Name and address of chief officer 
“ empowered to inspect workshops. Name and address of 
* officer appointed by local authority.” 


Mr. Farrow adds a note, “This book is kept in nearly 
all the workshops in the Leek district.” 
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Page 2 contains a careful summary of the Act, infinitely 
better than any laree abstract for these small works, which only 
entails great expense on the Government, is hardly ever 
read, and in many instances misleads the reader for want of 
his understanding its arrangements. 

Page 3 contains the summary of penalties. 


Page 4 is devoted to the’whitewashing clauses, and the 
* remaining pages to the following details :— 


List of Children between 8 and 13 years of age employed 
in this workshop. 





Date of When any 


first day of | Signature of | person ceases 
Sur- |Christian | Date of | By whom being Medical to be employed 
name, | name. Birth. supplied. | employed Officer of insert opposite 
or re- Health. the name the 
employed. word left. 











| 
j | H 
| | | 
| 
| 








On the side of the line of the signature of the officer 
of health are these words: “I have examined the 
*‘ persons opposite to whom my signature is affixed, and 
“ have no reason to doubt the statement respecting their 
** ages, and I consider them physically capable of performing 
“ the work on which they are employed.” 

This is the unpretending but eminently useful book now in 
use in nearly all the workshops in Leek. There is no difficulty 
about it whatever; and by it, Mr. Farrow is enabled to 
detect at once any altered condition of the hands subse- 
quently to his last visit. I consider such a book essential 
absolutely, to the well working of the Act; since without 
it, no sure knowledge can be had of the real workers 
within the premises. It does not, like the factory register, 
refer to young persons or women, which is not necessary in 
small workshops, but only to children, as a means of ascer- 
taining their age, health, and attendance at school. 


(2.) ‘* A provision to require a child to attend school a 
“ given time each day.” 

The 14th section of the Act, requiring children to attend 
school ten hours a week, and section 16, which appears to 
admit of children being employed 14 days without schooling, 
and that the school certificate need only be shown to the 
Inspector cr Sub-Inspector of Factories within a month of 
its date if required during that month, are found to be 
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pregnant with great irregularities. In the first place, the 
hours of schooling during a week, may be five hours a day for 
two days if the child is out of work, and then, overtime for 
the remainder of the week, if not detected. Or it may be 
three hours a day for three days, and then one hour; or, it 
may be varied in a variety of other Ways, 80 as to produce the 
most unsatisfactory disarrangements in the school classes. Mr. 
Farrow further reports on these sections:—‘‘ Some people 
‘¢ will, and do, send children to school on two whole days, and 
** work them more than the six anda half hours the other 
“ days, especially silk twisters, who are in the habit of 
‘devoting a portion of the week to drinking.” The 
schoolmaster also writes of this irregular attendance, as 
follows:—“I find a great difficulty with the half-time 
‘“* children attending my school, which prevents the teacher 
“ from giving Her Majesty’s Inspector satisfaction, con- 
“sequently no grants anda disgrace to the school. Can 
** anything be done to cause them to attend school every 
‘ day?” Add to this the testimony of the certifying surgeon, 
who, in a letter dated September 7, 1868, says :— 


nN 


JT should just like to refer to the exceeding desirableness of 
arranging either that the children go to {school morning or after- 
noon, What I mean is, that they should not go to work in the 
morning, then go to school for two hours, and be worked again 
the same afternoon. This is done regularly here, and seems to make 
the Act useless, so far as the benefit of the children is intended. 
Another point needing attention is the mode by which the 
employers get out of the duty of sending children to school at all, 
because they say they have not employed them 14 days. They 
send them away at the expiration of that time, and take fresh 
ones to serve in-the same way. ‘These are matters which cer 

tainly require alteration to make the Act a satisfactory one.’ 


All this difficulty and trouble would be avoided by 
assimilating the clauses of the Workshops Act to those of 
he Factories Acts; for, says Mr. Farrow, in a letter 
Gaurd September 19, “on Thursday last, two occupiers of 
‘“‘ workshops came to complain of what they called my 
unfair dealing; that I had required them to send certain 
children in their employ to school, and that, in con- 
sequence, their parents had taken them away and sent 
them to a certain factory where I allowed them to work 
full time. I explained that they were factories, and I had 
no power to interfere. Their reply was, ‘ You stopped us, 
“ and we demand that you stop them too.” Mr. Farrow 
adds, “ The schools complain much of the irregular manner in 
“ which workshop children attend school. Many send them 
“ two whole days, on what we call ‘taking-in’ days, which. 
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“ oives me a great deal of trouble with respect to the 6} 
«‘ hours the other four days. If the certificate was the same 
as in factories, it would very materially aid me in 
checking this objectionable practice.” 
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(4.) “Some provision for preventing young persons and 

‘¢ women working more than 104 hours a day.” 
The words of the Act are, “No young person or woman 
shall be employed for more than 12 hours, with inter- 
yening periods for taking meals and rest, between 5 a.m. 
and 9 pm.” The law officers of the Crown have lately 
decided that this is to be interpreted as 104 hours’ actual 
work, exclusive of meal times, and thus it needs ex- 
pressing,— 
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(5.) * A provision to allow workers in silk of 11 years of 
“* ave, to work 102 hours a day, same as in a factory.” 
This is to assimilate the labour of children in workshops 
to that in factories, which is reasonable. It only refers to 
winding and throwing, and not to any other process. 


(6.) “ A provision to prevent parents sending half-time 
‘‘ children to work 14 days at any one place, and then 
“14 days at another, so as to keep them working full 
time,” ze. to repeal clause 16, which seems at first sight 
to permit an occupier to employ a child for 14 days 
before sending it to school. 


This and clause 14, sect. 1, are rather ambiguous.  (1.) 
Clause 14 seems not to require schooling unless the child is 
employed the whole of the week, and the time of a child’s 
employment in clause 16 may be intermittent for many 
weeks before the whole term of 14 days is made up. The 
proper principle to be adopted seems to be that of the 
Factory Act, in which a child employed any day in any 
week must attend school the whole of that week. 


(7.) “ A provision to prevent children bemg employed in 
“‘bakehouses from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m.” 

This will be best done by repealing the Bakehouse Act, 
now that all such places would fall either under the Factory 
Actor Workshops Act. Many large bakeries have no super- 
vision whatever. 


(8.) “ A provision giving a better definition of a factory 
“and a workshop.” : 

Mr. Farrow thinks that the dividing line of 50 hands 

between the two should be reduced to 10, and gives his 

reasons for it. I think the dividing line should be reduced 
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to seven, and be prospective and retrospective; ze. that all 
the works now under the Factory Act, 1867, where seven 
persons only are employed, should be deemed to be work- 
shops, whether employing power or not, and all works 
employing above that number, factories. 


(9.) “ A provision for a labour and meal hour notice to 
* be hung up at the entrance of the workshop, as is 
“ now the case in factories.” 


Finally, Mr. Farrow sums up his opinion of the Workshops 
Act as follows :— 


“ Experience in Leek has long since convinced me that Factory 
Acts were much more needed in small works than in large mills. 
As arule, I find it much less difficult to manage a large esta- 
blishment than a garret. In the former you always have an 
intelligent man of business 10 do with, but not so in the latter. . 
Nearly all my time, during the last two or three months, has 
been devoted to these workshops, and my decided opinion is that 
a judicious administration of an amended Hours of Labour Act, 
would in a very few years produce a great physical and moral 
change in the working population of this district.” 


And adds the following anecdote with respect to the 
possession of intellectual power, especially as coming under 
his own notice :— 

“A number of ‘full’ and ‘half-time boys’ were disputing in 
the street as I passed by. I went aside and observed them. A 
‘full-time’ boy, addressing the half+timers, observed, ‘I say, Luke, 
‘ that’s the man as licks yer three and threepence lads’ (alluding 
to deducting the school wage from it). After a slight skirmish, 
and a good deal of disputation, a half-timer stepped forward and 
made a vigorous attack upon the conduct and ignorance of the 
full-timers, who were about to resist the insult, when, up steps 
another half-timer, and said, ‘Now, as you 6s. 6d. lads can’t 
‘understand arguments, I will just show you what it is that licks 
‘you.’ He then wrote his name in a good bold hand, and turned 
the paper to his adversaries, saying, ‘ Look you, that’s what it is 
‘ that licks (beats) you all.’” 


Mr. Farrow, as well as Mr. Dyke and the police at 
Leicester, has been enabled to furnish the statistics of the 
workshops under his supervision, which I introduce to show 
how valuable they would be, in conjunction with my Factory 
Tables, if both were collected everywhere. We should have, 
in fact, then the entire statistics of all our industrial occu- 
pations. 
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Lex Workshops’ Inspector’s Report for the Month of October 
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s Other 
N a of Number of ene Number of; Number | Workshops a oe 
YOrn- —_\Inspections | tr vi ~ Half- attending | where the : aden 
shops made men timers School Act was | Proceedee 
visited. i timers. : ‘ evaded against. 
oe CaPpay OU To10d 196 184 7 2 
ie a {Ria 
Total | Children | {CUPS Coe 
Branch of Handicraf Number under between 
a ra m mae of Persons | 13 Years | 36 anq18 
employed. | of Age. = Vacs Men. | Women. 
Silk winding and doubling - 508 188 65 - 57 248 
Silk twisting, picking, and 322 97 56 189 _ 
balling. 
Silk weaving = - 36 a — 27 2 
Other workers in silk - I4g39 4 2 ut i 4 
| ‘ 
Paper box makers. - - Q4 8 5 4 vk 
Milliners and dress-makers - 81 1 ay _ 63 
Boot and shoe makers —~ - 48 | _— 6 34 8 
Tailors - - - 41 _— 4 37 _ 
Workers in wood - Ete 8 25 77 1 
Rope spinning - - 17 | 7 1 9 — 
Workers in metal soy | 29 79 wl 1 27 — 
Tin plate workers - > 5 | — 2 3 — 
Tanning and currying leather if | _ — 7 a 
Saddle and harness makers - 6 _ = 5 
Workers in paint and var- 32 — 4 28 aS 
nish, 
Patent candle makers - - 6 iL — 1 A 
3 | 
Brickmakers - - - 21 5 4 — 12 
Public baking and confec- 51 5 5 4 37 
tionery. 
Public brewing - > - 5 _ — — 5 
| | 
Total - - 1,364 | 280 197 338 549 




















Notn.—John Beard, of Leek, was fined 1s. and costs, 15s. 6d., for not sending his cilia 
to school, and for nonpayment was committed to prison for seven days. I withdrew two 
cases in October to save the costs, the persons being poor. 

(Signed) ROBERT FARROW. 
I have thus attempted to give Mr. Farrow’s practical 
opinions, and I wish to add, in the main I agree with him. 
The cases in the note, confirm what I have said in my 
previous reports of the desirableness of lowering the fees of 
convictions in the case of workmen. 


That the Hours of Labour Act is right in principle 
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nobody can deny, and with emendations might be most 
effective. And these, Sir, I will now, with deference, venture 
to offer to your notice. 

Ist. Iam of opinion that the Bakehouse Act should be 
repealed. In several parts of my division the largest 
bakeries are unvisited, the local authorities having 
neglected to appoint anybody to that office or duty. 
All such works would thus either be subject to the 
Factory Act or the Labour Regulation Act. 

2nd. That the dividing line of 50 persons between the 
two Acts should be reduced to seven persons employed 
in any handicraft; ze, that all places, whether power 
is employed or not, defined as places of manufacture or 
handicraft, and whether factories or workshops under 
either law as it stands, should henceforth, wherever 
seven persons or upwards are employed, come under 
our inspection; and that all works in which less than 
seven persons are employed shall be deemed to be 
workshops, and be inspected by persons appointed by 
the local authority. 

3rd. That the hours of labour of all children and young 
persons, and the hours of education of children, should 
be the same in both Acts. 

4th, That paragraph 4, section 6, should be altered so 
as to prevent Sunday labour—to read in fact “on 
“ Sunday, nor after two o'clock on Saturday, &c. &e.” 

5th. Section 9 should be repealed, which requires a 
person to make a complaint before a justice, in order 
to obtain the right of entry into any workshop. 

6th. That after the word “therein” in section 10, the 
following words should be added, namely, “and take 
“ such steps as he may deem advisable for enforcing 
“ the provisions of this Act, under the powers and 
** provisions of the Factory Acts or any of them,” so as 
to enable the Inspector of Factories to direct the work- 
shops’ inspector in the discharge of his duties. 

7th. The application of penalties should be to the education 
of children actually employed in workshops, who may 
be too poor to have any deductions made from their 
wages; and the words therefore in section 12, “in the 
‘ manner directed by the Acts referred to in this 
*¢ section” should be erased, and “as penalties under 
© the Factories Acts are directed to be applied ” should 
be substituted. 

8th. That the 14th, 15th, and 16th clauses relating to the 
education of children should be omitted. — 
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9th. That the local authority should appoint workshops’ 
inspectors and pay their salaries, &c., &c., out of the 
rates, in proportion to the number of workshops in 
each district, and the miles to be travelled. That 
in case of no such appointments being duly made 
within three months of the passing of the Act, then on 
the report of the Inspector of Factories, the Secretary 
of State should appoint. That on appointment, the 
inspector of workshops should be subject to the sole 
control and direction of the Inspector of Factories, and 
not the local authority. 

10th. That for the purposes of this Act, the word night 

shall mean between 6 p.m. and 6 am. of the next 
day, and 7 p.m. and 7 am., according to the winter 
or summer season. 

T think too, that for the sake of the utmost uniformity of 
action, the chief Inspectors should agree upon a rule to be 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, as to what kind of 
works in either Act should be permitted relaxations till 
July 1870, (when several modifications will have expired,) so 
as to give both Acts further trial. 


That absolute uniformity of action may not have existed 
hitherto in both districts is not to be wondered at, when all the 
circumstances attendant on the administration of the Factory 
Acts Extension Act, 1867, are taken into consideration. 
Pressed on all hands in so many trades, from so many locali- 
ties, and under the most varied forms, to recommend modifi- 
cations of the Act, often from personal or local considerations 
more than from real necessity, 1t could not have been antici- 
pated that an a priori perfect agreement could be arrived at, 
as to those that could be jointly recommended for permanent 
adoption. But after a little longer trial, and with the Secre- 
tary of State for arbiter on the reasons given, a rule could be 
well laid down for different kinds of works, which it is most 
desirable should be. Sucha rule would relieve each Inspector 
from any imputation of an arbitrary administration of the 
law; and it would prevent divided opinions where unison 
is so desirable. | 

If it is asked of me whether my present staff would enable 
me to carry out the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, with 
the new phase put upon it by the addition of the workshops 
employing between 7 and 49 hands, I should reply not; but 
IT do not anticipate any great enlargement of it would 
be requisite. I believe if those I have already were better 

aid, and more encouraged, three or four more sub-inspectors 


would be all that I should need. It is possible, I think, that 
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the number of factories already under the Factory Acts 
Extension Act, in which fewer than seven persons are em- 
ployed, to be taken out of the list of the Sub-Inspectors and 
added to workshops, would go some way in compensating 
for those where more than seven persons are employed, to be 
henceforth taken from workshops and added to factories: and 
that, as in course of time each Sub-Inspector would know 
better whom to trust and whom to visit often, a con- 
siderable number of higher class works might be left to 
visitations longer apart, and thus more time might be 
devoted to smaller establishments. In this way the labour 
of the whole would become easier. 

If the alterations which I have the honour to suggest were 
carried into effect, my belief is that both Acts would give 
as much satisfaction as any such restrictive measures can 
ever hope to give; for at least the laws relating to labou 
would be uniform in all classes of works, 

And if we may build upon Leek and Leicester as examples 
of the visitatorial benefit to be derived from these Acts, the 
result would undoubtediy be not only a uniformity of hours 
of work, but that all children, except those that never work, 
would be found at school in the day; and leisure would 
be afforded to all willing adolescents for improving their 
previous education, after work was over. At all events the 
present desecration of human intellect by parental apathy or 
ignorance, or by a mammonistic slavery, would no longer 
obtrude itself upon us with the force which, even in these 
days, we see it; and in a few years it would have ceased, as 
nearly, perhaps, as it ever may. 

No one can doubt but that, to accomplish such a task as this, 
there is a great work foreshadowed for us. But it is necessary 
for our security asa people: and it is not so difficult of 
accomplishment as it seems; and moreover, it is the sure 
forerunner of similar efforts amongst the industrial nations 
of Kurope. For if there were no higher motive to lead us 
on to its accomplishment, the very humanity there is in it, 
familiar to all who know in what condition vast numbers of 
the people exist, and how they live, will be accepted and is 
worthy of imitation by other countries, for the changes 
which are coming upon them as upon us, and for which 
preparation ought now to be made, and matured by the 
wisdom that will grow out of it. 

With respect to the Hours of Labour Act, in every case 
where my advice has been asked on points relative to or 
arising out of its administration by others, I have given it 
to the best of my ability. But I have not felt it within my 
duty to prepare any abstract of it, nor to furnish any papers or 
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documents with respect to it, at the public expense. The 
local authorities are the persons solely entrusted by the Act 
with its administration: and it seemed,to me that, if Par- 
iament had intended the Inspectors of Factories to interfere 
beyond the three or four points laid down for their guidance, 
that intention would have been found among the enact- 
ments. One thing I did, certainly, but only one, and that 
was upon great external pressure from many quarters, to 
take the opinion of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
on the desirableness of assimilating these two Acts of Parlia- 
ment, in order that labour in all works might be uniform. 
Fifty of the leading manufacturers of the town represented 
the Chamber upon ‘that occasion, and after a discussion of 
nearly three hours, the following resolution was carried by 
4i to 9:— 

“That in the opinion of the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Factories Act being now in operation in Birmingham 
and the district, it is desirable that the Workshops Regulation 
Act should be so amended as to make its provisions substantially 
the same as those of the Factories Act, and that efficient means 


should be provided to enforee it, so that the law may be equal 
for all.” 


WORKSHOPS VISITED IN Mr. BAKER’S DISTRICT, AND 
CONDITION THEREOF. 


The following is a list of the workshops visited by me 
or by one or other of my Sub-Inspectors between the Ist of 
February and the 14th of November 1868, and their con- 
dition :— 


Feb. 17. Leighton Buzzard. John Parratt, straw plaiter. Room 
in a cottage house. 34 children of 
from 3 to 16 years of age. Room 
hot and offensive. Children come 
at 9 and leave at 4. Others, as 
well as part of these, come at 5 p.m. 
and stop till 8.80. Each child 
makes about 80 yards a day. 

Mrs. Baines, straw plaiter. 36 plaiters. 
Room close, but not so, offensive as 
in last case. 19 children under 6 
years old; the youngest 5 last 
birthday. 

Ivinghoe. Name not taken, straw plaiter. Work, from 
8.20 to 4.30, with an hour for dinner. 
A national school. Schoolrooms 
large. Mistress attentive. Plaiting 

a part of instruction. 
Called at several other schools of this kind, but as the 

work was all alike, particulars were not taken. 
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Feb. 21. Bedfordshire. Mrs. Coling, rush mat maker. Boys, all ; 
4 or 5 in number, and bigger. 
Ann Underwood, ditto, ditto. Shops not 
amiss for such work. © 
Thos. Smith, osier worker. A few boys 
at work, Hours not irregular. 
Girls assist also in bundling the 
osiers. 
Called at several other small works of a similar 
character. 


March 7. Worcestershire. Humphries and Hughes, carpet manu- 
facturers. No steam employed. 
Wretched tumble-down places, and 
most dangerous to ascend and 
descend at night. Several small 
“sword drawer” boys at work for 
the men. Rooms had not been swept 
down or whitewashed for years. 
Some of the children employed, 
scarcely 7 years old. Till lately, 
such children had been employed 
till 8 or 9 p.m. 


July 31. Staffordshire. Sarah Woodhouse, nail maker. Ordinary 
nail shops, just a hearth. Works 
from 7am. to 9and 10p.m. Used 
to stop at 6 p.m. till wages fell. 
Cannot get a living now at old 
hours. Stops 20 mins. three times 
a day, for meals. 

Mrs. Trowman, aged 60, and assistant, 
aged 40, nail makers. Doing her 
husband’s work at 10 p.m., who is 
sick. Must do this or starve. 

Mary and Esther Trowman, sisters, nail 
makers. Working at 9 p.m. to 
finish father’s work; will finish at 
11 p.m. 

John Wright and three young girls, nail 
makers. At work at 9.30, would 
finish at 11 p.m. 

Geo. Baggerley, wife, and 2 young boys, 
nail makers. Borrowed a bit of 
work to get Sunday’s dinner. Look 
poverty stricken. Can’t live on 
12 hours’ work a day. 

Jos. Weavers, nail‘ maker. Two women 
at work at lO p.m. 

James Boyle, wife, and daughter, nail 
makers. At work at 10.15 p.m, 
Have stood many weeks for iron 
before they could get this job. 
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9 to 14 Nov. Cheshire. Brown, blacksmith, 2 men employed. 

H. Fogg & Co., hatters. 20 workers, 
none under 12, 

L. Broadhurst, hatter. 5 workers, none 
under 12. 

Basley, Cranner, & Basley, hatters. 18 
workers, under 12, 2. Children 
work half time ; one goes to school, 
the other not. 

L. Inman, nailer. 4 workers, none 
under 12. 

T. Torkington, smith. 3 workers, none 
under 12, 

F. Kell, smith. 2 workers, none under 12. 

G. Mason & Son, hatters. 14 workers, 
none under 12. 

Wardle & Smith, hatters. 21 workers, 
under 12, 1. Child works full 
time and does not go to school ; 
will now be discharged. 

Linney & Wyatt, hatters. 16 workers, 
none under 12. 

J. & P. T. Moore, hatters. 42 workers, 
under 12, 2. Children both work 
half time and go to school, but had 
no school certificates to produce, 

G. Masten & Son, hatters. 45 workers, 
none under 12. 

F. Master & Son, hatters. 20 workers, 
none under 12. 

Higginbothan & Olden, hatters. 30 
workers, none under 12, 

J. B. Brown, hatter. 15 workers, none 
under 12, 

Thos Whitaker, hatter. 7 workers, none 
under 12, 

J. Howe & Son, hatters. 47 workers. 
none under 12. 

Sept. +. Leek, Staffordshire. Saml. Eyres, silk winder. 8 
workers, under 12, 3. Children 
attending school, Satisfactory. 

William Birch, silk winder, 24 
workers, under 12, 2. Children 
attending school. Roomsin a filthy 
state. Inspector’s notice to cleanse 
and limewash not complied with. 

John Prince, winder and _ twister. 
14 workers, under 12, 4. One 
child not attending school. Rooms 
aud premises in a dirty dilapidated 
state, the Inspector’s notices not 
having been complied with. 
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Ralph Mountford, rope spinner. 5 
workers ; 2 at school. Satisfactory. 

James Buxton, silk winder. 3 
workers; 1 child at school. Work- 
shop a dirty garret. Inspector’s 
notice to whitewash not having 
been complied with. 

John Rushton, winder and twister. 
20 workers ; 5 children at school. 
Satisfactory. 

Called also at the following schools :— 


Union St., Congregational, half-timers Pe ae 19, 
St. Luke’s, Church, 


l 

29 99 4 
Bull Hess, Wesleyan, 3 S Tt. 
Fountain St., Church, 5 4 42, 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Her Majesty’ s RoBerT BAKER. 
Prinetpal Secretary of State 


for the Home Department, 


Se. Se. &e. 
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